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INTRODUCTION 


K.S, Singh 


HE tribal societies in middle India. unlike those in the 
North-East, were closely integrated with the prevailing 
colonial system, its economy and administration. The inter- 
action of the peasants and tribes had led to the development 
of settled agriculture as ihe primary mode of subsistence in 
the pre-colonial period. This process was uccentuated io the 
colonial phase as waves of peasants moved {nto tribal areas. 
They carried with them their cultural systems which inspired 
the rise of religious movements called the Bhagat movements 
among tribes: In the colonia] phase the tribals not only faced 
threatto the control] of their environment and resources such as 
land but, aiso, actualy lost control of them. This was at the 
root of the long chain of tribal uprisings centering on the crucial 
question of the possession of land. Alongside the agrarian 
Struggles, Sanskritisalion processes were also at work: In the 
post-colonial! phase these trends continued, except in one 
respect, namely, that the Sanskrilisation process slowed down 
even if it was not actuaily reversed as in the North-East, 
because of the demand for the irrplementation of welfare 
Measures which followed the recognition of the tribes asa 
privileged category under the Indian constitution. 

The survey conductec by the Anthropological Survey of 
India (ASI) identified a number of movements in eastern 
India; the most important of them being the movement for 
the establishment of a Jharkhand state. There were also social 
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mobility movements among the Kurmi in Chotanagpur re- 
gecking the tribal status. Central India reported the continua- 
tion of the Bhagat movements and a political movement of 
sorts among the Gonds. Northern parts of Andhra, which 
are a part of the Central Indian system. witnessed a militant 
tribal uprising. There were also movements in western India 
such as the Bhagat movements among the Bhills, agrarian 
movements among tribals and the Halpatis and a political 
movement for autonomy. In the south, where there were 
small and isolated primitive tribes, only incipient political 
processes could be observed among them. 

Studies of these movements suggest that tribal unrest assu- 
mes an organised character only among the large homogencous, 
land-owning tribal communities who have a relatively strong 
economic base such as the Munda, Santal, Bhil, Gond, eftc- 
Very few of the primitive tribes, who have a pre-agricultural 
technology, participate in such movements. The major tribal 
communities, however, have a high degree of literacy and a 
high rate of participation in democratic processes. It is these 
groups who react strongly to the issues concerning land and 
forest on which they subsist. Also, a new middle class is 
emerging from among them in urban areas which agitates 
about reservation of jobs; it is also sensitive to the exploitation 
of its people as fabourers in agriculture, mining, industrtes, 
etc. The demands of this new class are couched in secular 
idioms, 

We may categorise the movements in Middle India identi- 
fied by the ASI survey as follows: 


i. Movements for political autonomy; 
ii. Agrarian and forest-based movements; 
iii. Sanskritisation processes; and 
iv. Cultural movements based on script and language. 


Movements for Political Autonomy 


The Gonds and Bhils voiced their demand for the formation 
of a separate state at the beginning of the Second World War; 
however this was neither spelt out nor sustained by an 
Organised niovement. Initially, Kurma Bhimu in Adilabad 
demanded a Gond raj in 1941. Then, in a memorandum 
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submitted before the States Reorganization Commission in 
the 1950s, the Gond leaders demanded the formation of a 
separate staté for the Adibasis ta be carved out of the tribal 
areas of Chattisgarh and contiguous districts of Rewa région 
aad Vidarbh, A movement consisting of the Gonds of the 
lower strata led by Hira Singh developed in the late 1950s 
and reached its peak in 1962-63 before dying down. The locai 
authorities did net take this movement seriously as for most 
of them the Manjhi was an eccentric. person and his movement 
Was quixotic (See Singh). 

Desai describes a tribal autonomy (Adivasi Swayat Raj) 
movement in South Gujarat in the 1960s. However, the move- 
ment does not seem to have gathered strength since, which 
could be due to the remarkable progress achieved by Gujarat 
in the area of tribal education and development. Singh also 
provides the historical perspective on the best organised and 
Most articulate movemerct for tribal autonomy in Middle 
India which belongs to Chotanagpur, the most advanced and 
exposed of the tribal regions—and the various phases through 
which the movement passed untilit emerged asthe Jharkhand 
party in the 1940s. Even though the party has been losing 
ground, the slogan of tribal or regional autonomy is still alive. 
The Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (JMM) with its radical ideology, 
has emerged today a5 a majer political force in the imdustrial 
dnd mining belt of Chotanagpur, and in Bihar politics after 
the 1980 general elections. Génerally speaking, it seeks to 
broadbase the separatist movement by including within its 
ambit the peasant and working classes, However, the tribal 
ethnic movement reveals strands of interdenominational and 
inter-tribe competition and rivalry. 

The Jharkhand movement failed to develop into a full- 
fledged regional moverent. Tribal cthnicity in a multi-ethnic 
Society, characterised by economic interdependence among 
different communities, thus followed a different course of 
development in Chotangpur! unlike such movements in the 
North-East; separatism in this tribal region did not develop 
into secessionism. Panchbhat deals with the ramifications 
of the movement among the Santals while P.K. Bhowmick 
presents a case study of the Jharkhand politics of West Bengal 
and L.K. Mahapatra of Orissa. 
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-Agrarian and Forest-based Movements 


Agrarian movements in tribal areas are restricted to only 
some regions within which tribal movements occurred. Few 
agrarian struggles were reported from the northern aad 
southern parts of India. In Middle India, though tribal dis- 
content over various forms of exploitation is widespread, it 
has been organised inte movements only at some places 
involving a few tribes. Agrarian struggles and forest-based 
movements are closely linked and will be dealt with bere 
together. The leaders of the freedom struggle in the tribal 
regions had mobilized the tribals by focusing on the means 
of livelihood: their rights in the forest and to forest produce 
being eroded through commercial exploitation. This, next 
only to land, was the Most important resource on which the 
tribals subsisted. A series of forest satyagrahas were launched 
in the 1930s by the Indian National Congress. to demand res- 
toration of tribal’s customary rights to extract timber and 
collect forest produce for consumption. In Madhya Pradesh, 
in the 1950s, a forest Satyagraha was led by the Kharwar of 
Palamau, the dominant tribal peasant community in Palamau, 
and another by the Gond across the border (See Singh), The 
two forest satyagrahas had their roots in the disturbance of 
the customary rights of the tribals in the forest which they 
had enjoyed without let or hindrance until the forest depart- 
ment imposed its regulations for efficient management of forest 
resources. Their struggle failed to achieve its objective, which 
eludes them to this day. 

The Gond in Madhya Pradésh did not have traditions of 
militant struggle waged in defence of their rights in land and 
forest (See Singh} The Gond zamindars, however, spear- 
headed the 1857 rebellion in their region like the zamindars 
elsewhere, but the Gond peasants asa whole were not involved 
in any Movement. However, from the 1940s, instances of the 
Gond’s resistance to encroachment on their right in forests 
came to light. Since independence, their territorial and politi- 
cal systems have broken down, and iheir rights in forest and 
land have been eroded. New settlements have been founded 
in their land. Peasant castes have immigrated in large oumbers 
in the Adilabad and Chanda districts and outsiders have 
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flocked to the industrial centres and townships which have 
sprung up in the Gond land. The fact that Gond movements 
have centred around forest rather than land is understandable 
in the context of Dandakaranya ecology. In the early 1940s, 
when the Gends of Adilabad led by Kurma Bhimu started a 
short-lived insurrection over the forest question, restriction of 
their rights in forest was the burning issue; teday it is their 
right to land. As the pressure of population on land grows, 
there is greater neéd for land. Ja February 1981 there was an 
Lnusual spurt of forced harvesting on [ands taken away from 
them by non-tribals, raiding of houses of money-lenders and 
decamping with mortgaged valuables. On 20 April 1981 a 
conference was planned by CPI(ML) at Interville. The meeting 
was banned and the tribals were persuaded not 10 assemble 
there. However, they took out-2 procession which came into 
conflict with a police force. About 15 tribals lost their lives. 
The Raos deal with the struggles of the other tribes in Andhra. 

Kulkarni tells us abdut the agrarian struggle of the tribals 
of Dhulia. There has been large-scale transfer of land from 
tribals to non-tribals who include nioney-lenders, rich landlords 
and traders, As land[cssness and poverty prew the tribals 
sought employment on low wages. A Sarvodaya worker, 
Ambarsingh Suratwanti, a Bhil himself, started to organize 
the Adibasis in 1967. The Government of Maharashtra issued 
an Ordinance in July 1975 to prohibit alienation of tribal 
lands and to provide for the restoration of !ands alienated in 
contraveniion of the law. Danda and Ekka give an account 
of the emancipation of the bended Dublas of Sowth Gujarat. 

The agrarian movement among tribals in Chotanagpur in 
recent years has taken the form of forcible harvesting of crops 
on the fand foimerfy owned by them but currently in ifegal 
Possessien of and cultivated by non-trihal money-lenders and 
rich peasants, the demand for restoration of land under the 
provision of tribal tenancy laws and ccmpelling payment of 
remunerative prices for tribals’ produce in markets where they 
have traditjonally been exploited. 

However, it is not land but forest which has become the 
focal paint of widespread disturbances recently. More than 
land, forest is intimately connected with tribal life. It is the 
abode of the spirits and the place of worship (sarna), the seat 
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of life-cycle ceremonies including burial (sadsandiri): it is the 
source of food, and of employment. Under the law all such 
custcmary rights are extinguished in the reserved forests. In 
practice tribals have been reclaiming land with the connivance 
of petty officials, and it is a common sight to. see patches of 
cultivation in reserved forests, Of late, as pressure on land 
has increased, there is demand for more land and, therefore, 
trees are felled in forest reserves causing Joss not only to the 
national economy but also to the tribal economy in the long 
run. The “tree war" has now spread into Orissa, where the 
splendid sa/ forest is being cut down. In sharp contrast ta 
this is the new mass movement to protect forest, the Chipke 
movement, in which however there is only a marginal parti- 
cipation of the Bhotiyas, a tribe, as described by Das and 
Negi. 

Adhikary and Bhattacharya tell us about the tribal involve- 
ment with the CPI(ML)-led movements known as the Naxalite 
movements, which mobilised tribal and non-tribal peasants 
against oppression by rich peasants, money-lenders and local 
officials. The first phase of the movement was from 1967 to 
1972 and the second from 1978 onwards. The movement 
established bases in north Bengal, the Srikakulam-Adilabad 
region of Andhra Pradesh, -Chotanagpur-Santal Pargana belt 
and the Bhil regions of western India. However, the study 
reveals that the tribal participation in the leadership structure 
of the Naxalite movement, as also in its operation, was 
marginal. 


Sanskritisation Process 


In spite of the attraction of the secular advantages of the 
tribal status, the process of Sanskritisation has not come to @ 
stop in Middle India, though it has slowed down. Bhagat 
movements have been reported from Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat 
and Rajasthan. Danda tells about Gahira Guru who leads a 
Sant Samaj movement among the Kawar to promote social 
reform, Rajmohini, inspired by Mahatma Gandhi, still carries 
on with her reform among the Gonds. The light has not failed, 
as Ekka tells us about her and her continuiog movement. 
Mann's study shows that the old Bhagat sects continue to 
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flourish in Rajasthan. In Gujarat, an area so far little known 
for the Bhagat movements, a number of movements heve been 
reported by La], apart from the intensive propagation among 
the tribals by ihe Swami Narayan sect. A Baba has stirred 
up the tribals in Bastar. Bhatt gives us an account of his 
doings, which mercifully have stopped now. ‘The Bhagat 
movements by prohibiting consumption of Jiquor‘and promot- 
ing savings contributed towards the peasantisation of the 


tribes. 
Cultural Mavements 


While the Bhagat meyements are flourishing in the more 
backward conditions of Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, 
sections of non-Christian tribals are seeking a return to the 
pre-Hindu and pre Bhagat forrns of tribal religion; céntring 
around the Serna or the sacred grove, it is a religion called 
Sarna Dharam or Sari Dharam. The follewers of both forms 
numbered 4.28 lakhs and 35,000 respectively in 1961. Their 
number has gone up to 9.5] lakhs and 1-61 lnkhsin 1971. 
Evidently the movement ts gaining ground; compared to this 
such movements aS Adi Dharma (1,509', Birsa cult (280), the 
Bonga cult (4,391), Jairea (185), Kharwar (7,418), have paled 
into insignificance. A part of this process can be seen as a 
reaction against Hinduism and Christianity. 

Christianity has been the single most impartant factor of 
culture change in the tribal region. Of the tribal Christian 
population, which was 16 Jakhs in 1961 in Middle India, 
Orissa has reported the biggest rise (88%) followed by Madhya 
Pradesh (82°94). These trends have persisted since. An insider, 
Hembram, presents a study of the Saraa Dharam. The former 
Gond Raja of Chanda claims to have established yet another 
form of tribal religien, the Gondi Dharma, which secks to differ- 
entiate itself from Hinduism, as Thusu tells us. 

Another variant of this form of idenlity movement is the 
effort beiag made by some communities to regain the tribal 
status they lost under the spell of Sanskritization movements. 
Singh and Mahato present a case study of the Kurmi-Mahato 
in this regard. The efforls to evolve 9 script and build up 
an indigenous literature in tribal language may be seen as 
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part of an overall movement to define and assert tribal 
identity. This process in Chotanagpur can be traced to the 
1920s when the upcoming tribal middle class started a Move- 
ment to gain political autonomy, and gave a fillip to revival- 
ism in tribal literature which sought to preserve and recreate 
many of the cultural symbols of the past. Probably the most 
dynamic of the identity movements in middle India is the one 
based on the Santali script, the Of Chiti, fashioned by Pandit 
Raghunath Murmu. The story of this movement is told by 
Sitakant Mahapatra, who also throws light on the Santal 
revivalism. Across the border in Bihar, Lakho Badra. claimed 
that the lost seript, Varana Kohiti, the shining letters. of the 
Ho people, was tevealed to him at the end of a forty-day 
ordeal in a cave. The script movement also goes with social 
reform, the concept of which is rooted in the traditions of the 
ancient socicty of the Ho tribe. This came to be known as the 
Adi Samaj movement whith is desctibed by Dasgupta. Dis- 
covery of a seript is thus part of a whole programme of 
reform, revivalim and revitalisation of culture; the objective 

usually being the preservation of the pure and pristine elements 

of culture (Ho, Santal). The demand for recegnition of the 

script is part of the demand for a new social order in the 

tribals’ search for identity. 

Most of these movements are concentrated in middle India 
of which northern parts. of Andhra are a part. The tribes 
down south are too primitive, too small in numbers, and too 
isolated in their habitat to organise movements, in spite of 
their exploitation andthe resutan®diaontent’ Hower 
lization among the tribes ai eagle ed aaa se 
aniles parcorik south India. Mathur takes up a 

's process in the context of highly politicised 


Kerala. Pandit reports a sim; 
; 4 similar trend among the Islandic 
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part of an overall movement to define and assert tribal 
identity. This process in Chotanagpur can be traced to the 
1920s when the upcoming tribal middle class started a move- 
ment to gain political autonomy, and gave a fillip to revival- 
ism in tribal Hterature which sought to preserve and recreate 
many of the cultural symbols of the past. Probably the most 
dynamic of the identity movements in middle India is the one 
based on the Santali script, the Oi Chiki, fashioned by Pandit 
Raghunath Murmu. The story of this movement is told by 
Sitakant Mahapatra, who also throws light on the Santal 
tevivalism. Across the border in Bihar, Lakho Bodra claimed 
that the lost script, Varana Kshiti, the shining letters of the 
Ho ‘people, was revealed to him at the end of a forty-day 
ordeal in a cave. The script movement also goes with social 
reform, the concept of which is rooted in the traditions of the 
aticient society of the Ho tribe. ‘This came to be known as the 
Adi Samaj movement which is described by Dasgupta. Dis- 
covery of a script is thus part of a whole programme of 
reform, revivalim and revitalisation of culture; the objective 
usually being the preservation of the pure and pristine elements 
of culture (Ho, Santal). The demand for recognition of the 
script is part of the demand for a new social order in the 
tribals’ search for identity. 

Most of these movements are concentrated in middle India 
of which northern parts of Andhra are 2 part. The tribes 
down south are too primitive, too small in numbers, and too 
isolated in their habitat to organise movements, in spite of 
their exploitation and the resultant discontent. Howevel, 
Mishra tells us about the incipient processes of political mobi- 
lization among the tribes of south India. Mathur takes up 4 
smaller part of this process in the context of highly politicised 
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TRIBAL AUTONOMY MOVEMENTS IN 
CHOTANAGPUR 


K.S. Singh 


HIS PAPER expiores the historical development of tribal 
autonomy movements in Chotanagpur, sets in depth the 
goa), strategy and mobilization of the Jharkhand movement as 
seen at the micro level in 1977-79, and analyses the ideology 
and structure of the various autonomy movements in their 


different phases.’ 
I 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Chotanagpur, where the tribal system had survived relatively 
intact, became the centre of a dynamic separatist movement 
due to a combination of many reasons. Firstly, Chotanagpur 
was the most advanced of the tribal regions in point of 
literacy, political consciousness, and industrial progress. 
Secondly, the major tribal communities were concentrated in 
a geographically distinct region; they were not scattered like 
the Bhils and Gonds over different political and territorial 
systems. Thirdly, Christianity was a strong force in Chotanag- 
pur; the major tribes of Chotanagpur became very effectively 
evangelised. There was no other region of tribal middle India 
which witnessed such a spread of Christianity. As Christianity 
spread it performed many roles: it gave the tribes a sense of 
identity; it gave them a history and a myth; it accentuated the 
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notion of private sights in Jand; it promoted education and 
medical care; it also emphasised among the converts a sense 
of separateness from the rest. Fourthly, the Chotanagpur 
tribes nad a tradition of militant and organised struggles 
going back over a hundred years; struggles. organised around 
land and not forests aS elsewhere. The incidence of prole- 
tarianisation was small when compared with that among the 
Bhils. Fifthly, there was a rich corpus of anthropological 
literature to draw upon in order to creaté a new sensc of 
history to legitimise the tribals’ search for identity. Sarat 
Chandra Roy gave eloquent expression to the tribals’ demand 
for separation; his ideas. and draftsmanship left their imprint 
on the memoranda submitted by tribal organisations before 
different government bodies. He was not a closet anthropolo- 
gist but rather the first ideolcgue and active protagonist of the 
demand for tribal autonomy. Lastly, Chotanagpur was 
exposed to the operation of many interests: the Bengalis 
formed a sizeable professional and landowning community, and 
the Muslims were a significant trading and professional interest. 
The Bengali-Bihari controversy over employment in the late 
1930s and the Muslim League politics also affected the devel- 
opment of the tribal separatist movement. 

We shall briefly describe the different phases through which 
the separatist movement passed and how it was transformed 
into a regional movement. 

The first phase, starting at the turn of the present century, 
saw the rise of the institutions designed to introduce reforms 
and stimulate development among the tribes mainly along 
denominational and partly inter-denominational lines. The 
leadership caine from the missionaries and Christian students. 
The missionaries pioneered temperance movements to check 
the evil of drinking among tribals and formed cooperative 
societies to free them from the clutcties of money-lenders. Of 
the latter movement, the most notable was the Roman 
Catholic Cooperative Society, founded in 1906, which bed 2 

‘t im ‘civilising’ the aboriginals and raising 
their standard of life generally. Societies were also formed for 
the promotion of education. Led by Christian teachers and 
students they constituted the matrix of the political movement 
which was spearheaded by educated Christians later, As early 
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as in 1898, the Christian Association had been formed by the 
Lutheran graduates for the promotion of education. In 1918, 
the Catholics joined it to form the Christian College Union. 
In 1912, J. Bartholomew of the Anglican Mission, on his 
Tetum fram the Students’ Conference at Dacra in 1911-J2, 
founded a branch of the Dacca Students Union to raise funds 
for the education of poor Christian students. The Munda- 
Oraon Education Conference (Siksha Sabha), founded by a non- 
Christian leader, and the Ranchi Union also worked towards 
promoting education, but chiefiy among urban tribals. 

Inter-denominational and also, occasionally, pan-tribal 
solidarity for the socio-economic uplift of the region asa 
whole found expression in the formation of some societies. Jn 
1912, the Chotanagpur Charitable Association was organised 
by all aberiginals, Christians and non-Christians, to raise 
funds for students. Vaiecs were raised for forging unity among 
the peaple af Chotanagpur; for abolition of differences between 
Christian and non-Christian tribals, as alsa among all tribals 
such ag the Munda, Oraon, Tamariz, Mahali, Lehar and 
fanre, A new sentiment was in the air, “*All Adivasis are 
one”, ‘‘Adivasis of lower category such as Lohar, Pance, 
Bhun'ya and Tamaria should not be looked down upon”, etc. 
This pan-tribal sentiment was, however, weak. 

When the era of constitutional reforms dawned, and 
demands for the promotion and protection of regional and 
sectarian interests grew, the educated Christian tribals— 
mostly students befonging to the Lutheran and Anglican 
Missions—teok a hand in organising the Chotanagpur !m- 
provement Society at the instance of the Anglican Bishop of 
Ranchi. A Munda led this interdenominational (Anglican- 
Lutheran) body, which voiced iis concern in 1916 over the 
absence of security for tribals and stressed the need for the 
preservation of tribal identity in the changing political context. 
' “Whatever may be done in the way of reform elsewhere”, it 
urged, ‘the aborigines of Chotanagpur may be left to the 
administration of European officers’’.* The Society also offered 
various suggestions for economic advancement of the tribal 
community. The Saciety, however, became more or less 


moribund by 1920. 
The second dhase, which lasted from 1920 to 1938, was 
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dominated by the revived activities of the Chotanagpur 
Improvement Society (Chotanagpur Unnati Samaj). <A tribal 
urban middle class was forming. The Chotanagpur Unnati 
Samaj embodied inter-denominational unity of the missions 
for political purposes and, unlike in the first phase, it set up 
a sustained operation. I[t was led by tribal teachers and cate- 
chists, and sought to secure employment for educated tribals, 
reservation in the services and legislative bodies, and forma- 
tion of a sub-state joined to Bengal or Orissa. While it tried 
to spread its activities to villages, it remained essentially an 
urban movement. This period also witnessed the development 
of mini-reviyalism among tribes, very much on the lines of 
the Indian renaissance which stressed return to the golden age. 
of the community, and formulated an individualistic approach 
to reform and service to ihe community. It is to this phase 
that we can trace the revival of Parta (ancient tribal assemb- 
lies) and the discovery of lost ‘scripts’ said to have been used 
by the tribes in their heyday. The Samaj was able ta focus 
the attention of the authorities on the problems of the tribes. 
The Simon Commission and the Government responded to 
the tribal problems, and sought their solution within the 
framework of the existing political structure. 

The third phase, from 1938 to 1947, saw the rise of a 
militant movement under the Adivasi Mahasabha, The 
immediate cause of the formation of the Mahasabha was the 
experience of the first elections held in 1937 under the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935. The Congress swept the polls. This 
persuaded Christian as also non-Christian tribals to join forces; 
the Chotanagpur Unnati Samaj and other organisations thus 
merged to form the Adivasi Mahasabha. This was a wider 
movement, commanded a larger political base, and possessed 
pat-iribal composition and objective. Two other factors 
which influenced the formation of the Mahasabha were the 
Bengali-Bihari controversy and Muslim League politics. The 
Bengalis felt that their interests in Bihar were not safe and, 
therefore, they should combine with ibe tribals to form 4 
separate state. The Muslim League, in the mid-1940s, played 
with the idea of forming a corridor passing through the tribal 
areas to link the proposed areas which would constitute East 
and West Pakistan. They sympathised with, and gave financial 
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support ta the Adivasi Mahasabha. The Chotanagpur Unnati 
Samaj and the Adivasi Mahasabha both were ‘loyalist’. Jaipal 
Singh, President of Adivasi Mahasabha, gave support to the 
British war effort to which the Congress was opposed and 
played a considerable role in recruiting tribals for the British 
army. The Adivasi Mahasabha was led by professional politi- 
ca] workers, some of them highly educated and articulate. It 
became a Chotanagpur movement extending over both urban 
and rural areas. Also, it did not confine its scape to only the 
Ranchi tribals. It did not demand merely the formation of 
a sub-state but complete separation from Bihar. A series of 
violent incidents occurred during this period which under- 
lined the militant nature of the movement. Jt remained out- 
side the mainstream of nationalist politics and the freedom 
movement and by (947 the militancy had not paid off; the 
Adivasi Mahasabha was routed by the Congress in the elec- 
ttons held in 1946. The link with the Muslim League was 
broken, and the Bengali-Bilari controversy tapered off. 

The fuurth phase, from 1949 to 1963, saw the rise of the 
Jharkhand party. The Adivasi Mahasabha was wound up 
and this new regional party created. The two factors which 
contributed to the formation of the party were the experiences 
of the failure of the militant movement and more important, 
the framing of the Constitution for India. The Fifth and the 
Sixth Schedule recognised the tribals as a minority and gave 
them more than the anthropologists and the British admini- 
strators had prepared them for. ‘The framers of the Coustitu- 
tion also gave the country a secular system, which the mission- 
aries and the minorities found reassuring. Further, it was 
discovered that thie Census of 1941 had given an exaggerated 
figure of the tribal population in Chotanagpur which had 
sustained the Adivasi Mahasabha movement. The Census of 
1951, like the Census of 1931, showed that the tribals were 
not a very large community, in fact, they had never been a 
majority in the Chotanagpur region. Therefore, the Jharkhand 
party was thrown open, at least in principle as embodied in 
iis constitution, 10 all Chotanagpuris. There was thus a 
transition from ethnicity to regionalism as the formative 
factor in the movement. This was partly in keeping with the 
larger politica) and secular stance current in those days that 
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language and not ethnicity should determine the formation of 
a province. 

Some elements of the Congress Socialist party and quite 4 
few members of the non-Bihari money-lending community, 
wha could be identified as the dikis ‘the alien), joined the party. 
The concept of the Jharkhand was enlarged to include all the 
regions that once formed pact of the Chotanagpur administra- 
tive division. Thus the tracts inhabited by the Chotanagpur 
tribals which formed parts of Bengal, Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh were included in the Jharkhand. The means adopted 
by the party to achieve its goal were constitutional, Though 
Christians dominated the movement and provided the leader- 
ship there was an unmistakable tribal core to it. This willbe 
evident from the fact that the Jharkhand party polled nearly 
750,000 votes in the 1952 and 1957 elections (see Appendix). 

The years from [952 to 1957, which cut across the two 
elections, were in many ways the peak period for the Jhat- 
khand movement. The Jharkhand Party emerged as the 
major party in the Chotanagpur-Santal Parganas region. The 
second general election saw it extend its influence in Orissa, 
where it captured five seats and held the balance of power i? 
the state politics which were plagued by instability. ]€ 
displayed remarkable unity, laid down the law in the tribal 
region, could mobilise thousands of people and take cut 
Thamimoth processions at short notice. Hawever, the States 
Reorganisation Commission with mid-1950s turned down the 
plea for a separate Jharkhand State. 

The late 1950s, saw the decline of the party, which can be 
atiributed to many factors. Firstly, there was the growing 
impact of development programmes on Chotanagpur and the 
increasing involvement of the tribals in the developmental 
process. Secondly, because of the competition for betteT 
educational facilities, employment opportunities and control 
over development inputs and resources, the split deepened 
between the advanced Christian and relatively backward non- 
Christian tribals. The non-Christian tribals started locking 
mainly to the Congress or the Jana Sangh for support among 
the many All-India parties that appeared on the scene and 

strengthened their presence (Congress, Jana Sangh, Swatantra, 
CPI). Thirdly, the experience of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, 
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which had both given representation to tribal interests in the 
the government and the council of ministers, had made it clear 
that all that the tribals needed was a share in power in, order 
to protect their interests ~-wich could as well be secured by 
joining the Congress or by coming to some kind of understand- 
Ing with it, a8 in Orissa,and Madhya Pradesh. Fourthly, the 
Jharkhand party did not have any agrarian programme, its 
leaders were town-based professionals who had little feel for 
tural problems. The feaders, as & matter of fact, were drawn 
mainly frem the higher strata of tribal society; the Munda 
(village headman) and Mankis ;head of Munda) in the Ho 
region; the Manjhi and Parganaites in the Santal region; and 
educated Christians from the Munda and QOraon areas. [ts 
ally was the Janata Party which represented the zamindars of 
Chotanagpur; in 1962 the Jharkhand Party accepted as member 
an ex-zamindar of Chotanagpur and appointed a secretary 
from the money-lending community. The agrarian situation 
continued to deteriorate; radical) measures were needed to. 
remedy the Jot of the tribal masses; measures which tie 
Jharkhand Party could not provide. In fact part ofstne 
Congress success later van be explained by its ‘garibj haiao’ 
programme. Lastly, there was dissidence within the party 
arising out of the style and performance of the leadership, 
particularly ar the time of the reorganisation of states 
(1955-56). At that time the Jharkhand Party not only failed 
to press its demand but also saw a sizeable chunk of the 
‘Jharkhand’ being given away to West Bengal. The party 
machinery was weak; it had always been handicapped by 
lack of funds. In fact, only a liberal supply of money could 
sustain an organisation which never functioned efficiently at 
the higher level. The search for money ied to strange 
alignments with elements such as the dikus, the traditional 
enemies of the Adivasis. The non-Bihari dikus, as mentioned 
earlier, had a vested interest in the movement to keep the 
Bihar dikus away. Party support was also given to many 
‘outsiders’. All this created tensions within the party. This 
became evident when the party was wiped out in the mid- 
term election in Orissa, But that was not all, a still greater 
shock was in store for the Jharkhand Party. 

In the 1962 elections the number of votes polled by the 
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Jharkhand Party was slashed to almost half of that registered 
in 1957, This reduced its seats to twenty in the Bihar As- 
sembly and was a sharp reminder to the leaders that its stance 
of isolation, either ethnic or régional, could no longer be 
maintained. The merger of the Jharkhand Party with the 
Congress, effected in June 1963, was thus a natural corollary 
of the operation of the above-mentioned forces. 

The fifth phase, lasted from 1963 to 1975, after the fourth 
general elections when the objective conditions for an auteno- 
my movement were present but there was no unified politica! 
party. The Jharkhand Party was fragmented: the parent 
body had broken up into smaller parties of tribal sub-ethnic 
groups none of which packed any punch. The Jharkhand 
was like a splintered glass; there was a movement. but no 
composite party. 

This phase had many interesting features. There was 4 
distinct radicalisation of politics which came about largely a8 
a result of the articulation of the agrarian factor in the tribal 
situation. The Jharkhand in its constitutional role as 4 
regional party had played down agrarian issue. Meanwhile 
the agratian situation became worse. The incidence of aliena- 
tion of land belonging to tribals increased; more and more 
etlucated tribal youths vere sceking employment; construc- 
tion of industrial complexes resulted in the displacement 
of tribals from their land, and their absorption into industrial 
culture was slow. Though there was some development in 
tribal regions, it was on a smaller scale than elsewhere; it was 
not enough to meet the rising aspirations of the new genera- 
tion of the tribal community. No doubt, the participation 
of a section of tribal leadership-in the government resulted 1n 
distinct improvement in seme matters: more tribals were 
employed in the government than before; the quotas reserved 
for them were, by and large, filled; more attention was paid 
to their region, and there was also a larger flow of funds. 
But evidently this was not enough. The 1971 Census disclosed 
an alarming state of affairs. The percentage of the scheduled 
tribes in the population of the districts of tribal Bihar had 
fallen sharply in the decade 1961-71: in Ranchi from 61-41 to 
58.08, in Singhbhum from 47,31 to 46.12, and in the Santal 
Parganas from 38.24 to 36.22, This was not only because of 
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the slow growth rate of the tribal populatien, which was. in 
fact among the Jowest, but largely due to the heavy. influx of 
people from other parts of Bihar. This trend persists. 

The radicalisation was also due to the influence of the 
Naxalite movement: the infiltration of extremist elements in 
tribal organisations and the entry of the leftist parties in the 
region. The last had generally kept out of tribal politics so 
far their interest had been limited to the workers engaged in 
the mining and industries. The leftist orientation to tribal 
Politics meant putting a greater stress on the political 
education of workers and agrarian issues, linking local and 
all-India politics, mHitancy of means, and better organ- 
isation. AlbiIndia leftist parties became increasingly com- 
mitted to the concept of tribal autonomy. as distinct from that 
of the formation of a tribal state. 

However, as the political character of the Jharkhand 
movement became diated the agrarian aspects came into 
Prominence. The formal political slogan of a separate state 
was not given up, but the emphasis shifted to the conditions 
ofthe tribals, the nature and consequences of exploitation, 
isolation and neglect. There Js a better articulated demand for 
4 dominant role for the tribals in regional administration, for 
better educational facilities, and more employment opportuni- 
ties. Thereis also a demand for restoration of alienated 
land pravision far legal and institutional safeguards to protect 
tribal interests and to end all forms of exploitation, Al 
parties working in Chotanagpur united in stressing the regional! 
factor. 

We may conceptualise the developments: during this phase 
in terms of (i) fragmentation of the tribal party and factiona- 
lisation of tribal politics, {ii} rise of urban pressure groups, 
and (iii) political extremism, agrarian radicalism and cuftural 


tevivalism. 
Fragmentation and Factionalisation 


The merger of the Jharkhand Party with the Congress in 
1963 shocked the hard core of the Jharkhandis, who were keen 
to maintain a separate political identity, and sections of the 
dominant Christian elite and missionaries who feared loss of 
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the leverage they. exercised. 1t was alsa stated that the merger 
had not been ratified by the general body of the party and was, 
therefore, technically, defective. In fact, no sooner was the mer- 
ger effected than it began to be criticised. The behaviour of the 
leadership, which had saught the merger and benefited from if, 
did nothing to allay the criticism. Mutual bickering and per- 
sonal rivalries delayed the implementation of the terms of the 
merger and its consolidation. The attitude of those leaders 
who lost or relinquished office become ambivalent. The 
Jharkhand factions were in disarray. A’ many as nine 
groups sprang up te fill the vacuum created by the merger, 
and the main bady of the Jharkhand split up into four Factions 
in the late 1960s. 

The processes ofthe split within the split are outlined here: 
During the years from 1963 to 1968 as many as.three groups 
claimed to represent the Jharkhand Party. After the Party 
was deciinated atthe polls in the Fourth General Election in 
1967 attempts were made to unify the factions but a further 
split could not be averted. A. faction of the party refused 
to recognise the seventy-one-nan Executive Committee af 
the Central Party. On 28 December 1967 the All-India 
Jharkhand Party was formed. 1s first act was to declare the 
merger with the Congress effected in 1963 unconstitutional 
and void as it was not approved by the general bedy. This 
party split again in 1969-70 owing to the temperamental in- 
compatibility of and conflicts between its leaders. In 1968 
the Santals separated from the Chotanagpur tribals and form- 
ed their own party, the Bihar Prant Hul Jharkhand on 28 
December, which was named after the Santal Insurrection 
(locally calied Hu?). This was the culmination of the long: 
standing grievance nursed by the Santals that though they were 
more numerous than the Mundas and Oraons, they did not 
command adeq uate influenve in the Jharkhand movement. 


Rise of Urhan Pressure Groups 


The rise of the urban pressure groups 
tribals, mostly Christian, 
jobs for tribal youths in a 


led by the educated 
at industrial complexes to demand 
dministration and industrial under- 
takings, also occurred during the years: from 1963 to 1968. 
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The process of the formation and the development of the 
Pressure praups was epitomised in-the Pirsa Seva Dal (BSD) 
which emerged as the most important of the urban groups, 
It was essentially a socio-political organisation and not a poli- 
tical party as it did not contest any election. There were two 
influences at work which led to its formation. Firstly the 
mifssionaries of different denominations had been shaken by 
the fragmentation of the political structure of the Jharkhand 
Party and were dismayed at the erosion of Christian leader- 
ship as revealed by the results of the general elechion of 1967. 
Therefore, they felt a new organisation had to be established 
to safeguard the interests of the educated tribals in urban 
areas, Secondly, the extremist elements were fairly active in 
Seeking to establish a base of influence in the tribal region; 
Managed ta influence the BSD ideology, programmes and 
methods considerably, The co-existence between the pro- 
missionary and CPM.L elements was not always happy. The 
two worked together for some time but subsequently there was 
asplit. The name of thetribal Birsa Munda, who led the 
uprising of 1899-1900 against the missionaries and the British 
Government, used in Birsa Seva Dal was, therefore, a little 
itonica) but it served as.o draw nevertheless. 

The effective life-span of the BSD movement was very 
short. There were two phases in its development. The first 
from 1967 to 1969 was a militant phase. Violent methods of 
struggle to secure tribal rights were adyocated, Mestings, 
processions of the youth armed with bows and arrows, and 
celebrations of the Birsa Day, were the modes of mobilisatian. 
The BSD demanded creation of a seperate state, expulsion of 
the non-Chotanagpuris, agrarian reforms and measures 
against money-lenders. 

After 1967 the second phase of tha BSD movement began, 
The influence of CPM-L and the missionaries waned. BSD 
pledged itself to play a constitutional role and adopt peaceful 
methods of struggle. Violknt incidents ceased. But the 
organisation was soon undermined by internal conflicts, and 
some of the BSD Jeaders sought refuge in the Jharkhand 
splinter groups. The BSD almost ceased to exist. Recently, 
however, it has converted itself'into a political party. 
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Political Extremism, Agrarian Radicalism and Cultural 
Revivalism 


Political extremism is reflected in the formation, im 1973, 
of the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (JMM)}. The objective of 
the JMM was to form a separate Jharkhand state, end exploit- 
aticn of tribals by non-tribals, and secure preferential treat- 
ment for the sons of the sailin the matter of employment.” 
In contrast, the BSD, despite its attempt to establish a rapport 
with the tribal peasants, remained essentially an urban move- 
Tent. 

Agrarian radicalism was best seen among the Santals who 
were more sensitive to the agrarian question and militant 
about it. The agrarian movement among.the Santals organis- 
ed by the JMM—came to a head at harvest time in those areas 
of Bihar (particularly in Purnea and Santal Parganas) where 
Santals are engaged as lahourers and crop-sharers, The most 
important series of incidents occurred in 1968 in the Santal 
Parganas, when the Santals forcibly harvested crops standing 
on their land illegally occupied by money-lenders. Yet it 18 
striking thet there was little bloodshed. Such incidents 
became pari of the agrarian landscape of Bihar, 

The JMM launched an operation to recover alienated land 
from money-lenders and big peasants in North Chotanagpur, 
an area which was.not the stronghold of the Jharkhand Party. 
There were 120 violent incidents including looting of crops or 
forcible harvesting of crops standing on lands in illegal pos- 
session of money-lenders, attacks on ‘exploiters’, arson, and 
murder. The largest number of incidents (69) occurred in 
1974. Since then the number of incidents has declined 
sharply. 

The Mahtos’ alliance with Santais gives the IMM an extra- 
ethnic dimension; there are the possibilities of the Santal 
movement developing into a pan-Santal awakening cutting 
across the Santal areas of Bihar and West Bengal. The Hul 
Jharkhand has supported it. The Santals of Hazaribagh, 
Giridish and Dhanbad have formed a common front with 
those of the Santal Parganas. 


Cultural revivalism is also to be seen in over- 


kin 
Ghneqian all working 


Elements of the ancient tribal self-government 
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have been revived. The Sasi (assembly) in the Santa) Par- 
Bana functions 48 a court without fees or pleaders and deals 
Out simple justice. A volunteer force has been raised. Sub- 
scriptions are being locally collected. Tribal traditions of 
collective farming and preserving of jungles, pastures and 
common land have also been revived; a common prain pool 
has been created. 


1] 


GOAL, STRATEGY AND MOBILISATION 


The Jharkhand Party began steadily losing ground in the 
Seneral elections ever since 1961. The Jharkhand Party did 
not contest the Lok Sabha poll as a party in March 1977. In 
the elections td the Bihar Assembly in May 1977, all four 
splinter groups of the Jharkhrnd Party polled only 81,227 
votes as against 3,61,187 votes in 1972. The Janata wave 
swept the tribal regions. In-spite of this, a militant phase of 
the Jharkhand movement started in October 1977. 1t origina- 
ted in the statements made by late Jayaprakash Narayan, 
about the advisability of the formation of smal] states, and 
by the Home Minister, Shri Charan Singh, about the reorgan- 
isation of the states. These triggered off developments at two 
levels in Chotanagpur. | First, all parties, including the Janata 
but excluding the Jharkhand Party, came together to demand a 
separate state for the Chotanagpur-Santal Pargana region. 
Second, the Jharkhand Party demanded the formation of the 
Jharkhand State consisting not- only of the Chetanagpur- 
Santal Pargana region of Bihar, but also of the adjoining 
areas of Grissa, West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh. 

In the course of this phase of the movement for a separate 
state from October 1977 to June 1978, 46 events/incidents were 
reported from all over South Chotanagpur, out of which there 
were 25 from Ranchi, 18 from Singhbhum, and 3 from Paia- 
mau. Incidents, including demonstrations, gheraos, etc., took 
place in April (12), May (10) and June (i4). While no event 
of any significance occurred in Palamau and Ranchi districts 
in the month of June 1978, except the celebration of the 
Birsa Day on 9 June 1978, 11 incidents were reported from 
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Singhbhum (excluding Jamshedpur}. Next only to Ranchi 
town. Jamshedpur was an active centre of movement; slogans 
appeared on the walls, the Birsa Seva Dal was active behind 
the so-called encroachments, and funds were raised. In 
Ranchi district the incidents were concentrated in the Munda 
region, particularly Khunti (11) followed by Simdega (6), 
Gumla (3) and the Sadar (5) subdivisions. About 19 police 
stations (thanas) were affected in the Khunti and Simdega 
subdivisions and of them 6 were severely affected. Among 
the Mundas. the Lutheran Christians formed. the backbone of 
the movement. 

The issues against which the leaders of the movement 
agitated were (a) acquisition of land for large irrigation pro- 
jects and firing ranges, {b) survey and settlement operations, 
which were held up, camps closed down, ete., (c) collection of 
loans, rent and cooperative dués, which were resisted. /d) 
nationalisation of forest produce and collection of kendt 
leaves, and (e) panchayat elections which they boycotted [10 
two blocks Torpa and Rania). Forest godowns were looted 
and stacks of kendu leaves burnt; a rest house was forcibly 
occupied; demonstrations were held and processions taken out 
at district and subdivisional headquarters. Fercible collection 
of subscription from contractors was reported from the Chak- 
radharpur region. The local Government officers wert 
gheraced, intimidated and demoralised. The authorities insti- 
tuted 13 cases- against 58 persons who were active in the 
movement. 

This phase of the movement for a separate state reached 
its culmination in the Ranchi band of 12 May. 1978. 
The All India Jharkhand Party Conference held on 21 May 
1978, declared that ifthe demand for Jharkhand State was 
not conceded by 15 August 1978, it would begin a non-co- 
Operation movement. Ne tax would be paid to Government; 
nd loan would be repaid; no mineral or forest produce would 
be allowed to be exported from Chotanagpur; the panchayat 
elections would not be permitted to be held, and if Mukhias 
and Sarpanches were elected, they would be gheraoed and 
forced to resign; the settlement operation would be stopped 
and, finally, na project or dam would be permitted to be con- 
structed. It was also proposed to make the party more 
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broad-based and mobilise youth, including students, farmers 
and women. However, in a fever of excitement, some agitat- 
ed processionists indulged in acts of looting and brickbatting 
which alienated the people in Rarichitown; while the brutal 
murder of a money-lender in Simdega alarmed a section of 
money-lenders, some of whom were financing the movement. 
Although there was sympathy for- the movement among 
the tribals aJl over Chotanagpur, and in all parties, and also 
among some sections of the non-tribals living in Chotanagpur, 
their support was not well articulated and their participation 
inthe movement varied in range. For instance, the Chota- 
nagpur Santhal Parganas Alag Prant Sangharsh Samiti was 
formed in October 1977 as a platform for all parties, but it 
was shortlived and soon virtually collapsed. The two militant 
groups active in the agitation and involved in almost all 
incidents were the All India Jharkhand Party and the Chota- 
nagpur Chhatra Sangharsh Samiti. The first had the backing 
of all Christian tribals, in particular the Lutherans who pro- 
vided support, shelter, etc,—the Roman Catholics and Angli- 
cans were not as active. The second, the youth organisation, 
which was exclusively an urban group Consisting of the youth 
belonging to all Christian and non-Christian communities, 
Staged an ugly demonstration at Netarhat on 21 May 1978 
where the Bihar Ministers were staying. Some Jharkhand 
leaders disassociated themselves from such militant activities 
and called upon their people to act in a constitutional manner. 
The non-Christian tribal leaders of CongressiI} were also 
active—some addressed meetings from a common political 
platform and demanded a separate party unit for the region 
but other members of the Congress (1} were against this move- 
ment. The tribal members of the Janata Party withdrew their 
support from the movement and ceased to be vocal. After the 
meeting at Netarhat, they kept out of the movement and did 
not join hands withthe militant groups. A couple of Yuva 
Janata Units, however, voiced their support for a separate 
state. This miovement was also being supported by a section 
ofthe Muslims. Among the regional parties supporting it, 
was the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha. At the all India level, the 
Congress(O) did not support it and the CP[ was in favour of 
tribal autonomy and adopted a resolution to that effect; 
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Under the impact of the movement collection of rent, co- 
operative dues. etc., declined in Khunti. However, despite 
the attemp to boycott and disturb the panchayat clections. 
these passed off peacefully though the polling was low at some 
places and in one panchayat, Karra (Vhetaitanagar), there 
was no voter. No MLA was forced to resign on or after 
9 June 1978, i.e, Birsa Day, as announced by the two militant 
groups. The day was célebrated officially for the first time 
with the Chief Minister and Finance Minister attending the 
celebrations. 

As the movement progressed the forest. question assumed 


increasing importance. The issues agitating the tribals in tis 
connection were: 


(a) payment of remunerative prices for lac and minor 
forest produce: 

(b) payment of compensation for the damage dane to the 
crops by elephants: 

fc} payment of appropriate wages for labour in the forest. 
and: 

(d) recognition of their traditional rights to reclaim lands 


by clearing jungles in the areas outside the reserved 
forests. 


To add fuel to the fire the tribats were also instigated by 
the forest contractors to agitate against the Forest Develop- 
ment Corporation; this appears to have destroyed the tradi- 
tional nexus between the money-lenders and the tribals. 
Paradoxically, the tribal leaders’ demand for Jharkhand and 
the traders’ agitation against nationalisation of minor forest 
produce coalesced in a joint front in August 1978. There 
were violent protests against the nationalisation of minor 
forest produce and the operation of the Forest Development 
Corporation even though the latter paid good wages and 
generated a recard number of man days of employment. In 
the wake of the agitation, the Government decided to de- 
schedule a few items of minor forest produce from the list of 
items reserved for purchase by the Forest Development 
Corporation. 


Bands of Munda Christians obstructed felling of trees and 
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plantations by the Forest Department in the Porahkat region 
of Singhbhum district. They eheraoed and assaulted the 
‘forest officials: they burnt down godowns of kendy leaves in 
Thetaitanagar and Jaldega Blocks of the Simdega subdivision, 
which caused a loss of Rs, 5 lakhs to the State exchequer. 
This trend culminated in a vielent demonstration at Simdega 
on 3 August 1978. The mob attacked and burnt down two 
Forest Rangers’ quarters-cum-office, and attempted to break 
open the jaij. In an attempt to contrel the mob the police 
Tesorted to firing which resulted in the loss of two lives and 
injuries £0 two other persons. 

Since the demand for the establishment efa separate state 
had not been met till 15 August 1978 preparations to move 
into the next phase were intensified. 

The Jharkhand Party Jaunched the direct action pro 
gramme by observing a day of mourning to make the point 
that independence was not complete without tribal autonomy. 
Meetings were heid, subscriptions were caised—sometimes 
forcibly, pamphiets issued, slogans written on walls and buses, 
ete, Though no further incidence of attack on Government 
offices octurred some employees of the forest departmont feft 
the villages for fear of their lives and tock shelter at block 
offices. 

The second phase of its direct action consisted of dharna 
and observance of a two-day fast on August 25 and 26. 
The number of those offering dharna gradually increased fram 
359 to 1.839. About 68 offices were affected by the dharnas, 
the majority of them being the block offices (27), The other 
offices involved were Central Government offices (4), State 
Government offices (5), Cormmmissioner’s office, Deputy Com- 
missioners’ offices (3), SDOs’ offices (7), thanas (9), railway 
stalions (7) and post offices (5). The party was able to 
mobilise a large number of young men and women, parti- 
cularly in the Munda belts of Ranchi and Singhbhum districts, 
and in the industrial areas of Jamshedpur to offer dharna. 
From the Murhu and Bandgaon regions dharnas by 200-300 
people were reported. This tactic was followed by gheraos 
designed to paralyse the working of the offices at all levels. 
However, there was 00 attempt to physically obstruct the 
functioning of the offices, with the exception of Kolebira in 
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Ranchi district, Chatbassa, Jamshedpur and a couple of other 
places in Singhbhum district. 

A total of 103 persons were arrested, 68 in Singhbhum 
and 35 in Ranchi. Among the persons arrested in Singhbhum 
district, were the top leaders of the Jharkhand Party. At 
Daltanganj there was also an attempt at ghergo in a couple o% 
offices but there was no arrest. The gherge programme 1 
Ranchi was a flop: even the resistance offered by the people 
assembled to gherdo was merely a token gesture. 

Another phase of the duect action programme was started 
at mid-night of 3! August 1978. This was intended to obstruct 
the movement of traffic—on the G.T. road and on the rail 
line from Chakulia to Rourkela and from Bano to Rourkela. 
There were also two. minor attempts to abstruct traffic al 
Ghatsila on the rail wrack on 1 September 1978, and at 
Bandgaon on 3 September [978. The crowds dispersed 25 
the police approached them and so this phase also completely 
failed. 

The last phase was concerned with the organisation of 
bandhs in all towns of the Chotanagpur division. The Jhar- 
khand launched the ‘bandh phase’ of ‘direct action’ in all 
cities and towns of the South Chotanagpur division after 
2 September 1978. However, the call for a bandh in Chaibassa 
for 3 September 1978 did not produce any result. On 
{2 September 1978, some members of the party took out 4 
procession at Chandi] and compelled the shop-keepers to 
close their shops. When the call for auch failed to make 
any impact, the party decided to concentrate on Ranchi, and 
obstruct the flaw of traffic along Ranchi-Chaibassa road, 
passing through the Murhu section on 15 September 1978. 
They took out a procession in violation of section 144 Cr-P.C- 
on the afternoon of 14 September and called upon he 
people to observe bandh on 15 September. Supporters of the 
Jharkhand Party, in proups of 20 to 50 people, came out at var 
Tious points on the Main Road and the Puruljia Road in Ranchi 
town early in the morning and tried to obstruct the flow of 
traffic. As a vesult, mini buses went off the road. The missionary 
schools were closed, but the Government schools functioned. 
Reports of the agitators: trying to stop tritins at Karra 
(Khunti) and Simdega were also received. A very serious 
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incident took place at Binda in the Murhu secter on the 
Ranchi-Chaibassa road, when about 500 tribal boys felled 
150 sal trees.and laid them across the road to obstruct the 
traffic. As a result of this, the traffic was suspended and 
could be restered only next day. Jharkhand Times of 17 
September 1978, admitted that direct action propramme 
except at a few places, like Chaibassa, Jamshedpur, Bandgaon, 
Murhu and Torpa had net succeeded according to their 
expectations, and called upon the party members to learn 
from their failures and weaknesses. However, it derived sorte 
satisfacticn from the partial success of the Ranchi bard. 

[t was a combination of the policy of non-interference 
with peaceful demonstrations and the firm handling of any 
Situation arising out of the violation of the Law which isolated 
the Jharkhand Party. Not only did the other elements of 
the Jharkhand movement keep away from it, even the 
newly formed Yuva Sangh of the students, which held @ 
conference a1 Chaibassa on 27 August and a secret meeting at 
Jamshedpur on 28 August, disclaimed assctation with it. 
The All India Jharkhand Party too reportedly planned its 
movement of non-coaperation separately. 

The threat af direct action having failed, the Jharkhand 
Party switched over to political action, and called a cenfer- 
ence of regional parties at Jamshedpur on Scptember 20 to 
evolve a strategy for the achievement of the Jharkhand state. 
Only the Lutherans belonging to the German Mission were 
active in this movement, the Reman Catholics and Anglicans 
kent away. The local church and the Mundas and Mankis 
belonging to the German Mission reportedly sent out instruc- 
tions to their followers to offer dharna and gherae in local 
offices. 

Many groups came together to demand 4 separate Jhar- 
khard state and formed a common platform with its own 
flag in September 1978. They held a big meeting at Ranchi 
on 15 October which was attended by the representatives of 
the Jharkhand Party, the Hul Jharkhand, the Indian Muslim 
League, the Congress (Reddy group), -Birsa Seva Dal and the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party. 

An important trend that emerged towards the end of 1978 
centred round the activities of the extremists in the Munda- 
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Ho areas of the Singhbhum district bordering Ranchi. There 
was an extensive infiltration in the area by extremist elements. 
Resistance to the plantation of teak became the symbol of 
movement. Teak plantation in this region is. about a hundred 
years old, and in 1977-78 the Forest Development Corpora- 
tion undertook ito plant teak in 2000 hectares of 
the sa! forests. Rumours were spread that teak was replacing 
sal, considered to be a sacred tree, and that nothing gre¥ 
under teak, not even grass, roots and tubers, on which wild 
life and the tribal people subsisted. Jt was alleged tat a5 
elephants did not eat the teak leaves they were forced t? 
seek food in areas under crops where their depredations 
increased. The agitationists also contended that fruit beatine 
trees were being out down to establish teak nurseries thus 
depriving the tribal-of a source of food. 

It was mainly in the areas where the Forest Develop 
ment Corporation operated that the agitation centred. The 
agitationists cut off all communications to this region by 
blocking roads and damaging bridges. They began ta destroy 
nurseries, 11 of which were damaged in the two divisions 
of the Forest Development Corporation, causing #@ loss 
of about Rs. 6 lakhs. Felling of sa/ trees was justified bY 
the agitationists on the ground that they enjoyed the tradi 
tional right te reclaim land for cultivation. They contended 
that this traditional right to reclaim land as a Mundad 
Khuntkattidur (the privileged tenant) had been given by the 
former zamindar of Porahat but was not recorded as suc 
during the last survey and settlement operations. They 2/s¢ 
claimed that all forest areas constituted the Jharkhand, and 
so they had the right to fell trees to reclaim land. Felling of 
trees of the protected forests occurred over an area of about 
300 acres entailing a loss of Rs. 4.10 lakhs. As the agiraters 
collected in large numbers to fell trees and cut off commpnica- 
tions, there was a confrontation with the police. This was the 
reason for the first firing on 6 November 1978 in Goelkira- 
Another problem was to round up agitators who were wanted 
In various cases. It was difficult to locate them and when 
they were arrested, they offered resistance which often turned 
violent. This led to the second firing on 25 November 1978. 

The political movement almost died down in 1979, though 
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meetings and demonstrations continue to be held. The 
Jharkhand Prant Sanyukt Morcha claimed the support of the 
CPI which, in deference to the sentiments of its focal cadre, 
supported the case for triba] autonomy. Amiong other parties 
which pledged their support were the Muslim League, the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party, CP(ML} and the Birsa Seva 
Dal which became a political party during this period. How- 
ever, this morcha broke up after the Jharkhand Mukti Motcha 
disassociated itself from it in April 1979. The JMM became par- 
ticularly active in the Santhal Parganas as mentioned earlier, 
where it organised 4 movement against mtoney-lenders and 
traders and resorted te forcible cultivation and harvesting of 
crops in the lands taken away from the tribals. The activities 
of the Iharkhand Prant Sanyukt Morcha dwindled. 

The Jharkhand Parry remained fragmented, The All India . 
Jharkhand Party. which moved closer to the Janata, won, one 
parliamentary seat, while the Jharkhand Party won another in 
Ranchi and the Marxist Coordination Committee Dhanbad the 
third. The Jharkhand Party boycotted rhe State Assembly eiec- 
tions in 1980 in protest against the denial of the cook symbol, 
but its candidates remained in the field. ‘The Bharatiya Janata 
Party and the Congress Party continued to dominate the 
strongholds of the old Jharkhand Party. The Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha emerged as a major political force in the 
industrial mining belt of Chotanagpur, and in state politics, 
particularly since the {980 goneral elections. It captured 13 
seats and polled 3.38 Jakh vetes, while the old Jharkhand 
Pacly or parties could win only one scat and poll 33,469 
votes. The IMM had reached an electoral understanding 
with the Congress(f) 


111 
IDEOLOGY, STRUCTURE AND GEOGRAPHY 


While the Jharkhand Party or pares remained committed 
to the concept of a Jharkhand State, the IMM projected a 
radical ideology, the Jharkhandi is 4 producer irrespective of 
caste, tribe or nation residing in the Jharkhand. The Jharkhand 
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is described as an internal colony which is being exploited 
by outsiders. Even though the region accounts for -8 per 
cent of minerals, it avails itself of only 15 per cent of 
the state's budget for development. The development process 
itself is exploitative of the local inhabitants and outsiders have 
moved in to seize all opportunities of employment. There is 
a Jharkhand nationality and as in all nationality questions, 
seli-determination is the key element in the social formation. 
It is only with a separate state of Jharkhand that the nationa- 
lity question can be satisfactorily resolved for the benefit of 
the exploited and depressed working classes. The Tharkhand 
must therefore turn into a Lalkhand, that is, the movement 
of political separatism and struggle of the working classes 
should go tagether.* 

The ethnic movement was not monolithic. A semblance 
of unity was forged and maintained for about two decades 
but it barely concealed the currents and  cross-currents 
of differences arising out of the consideration of tribal and 
denominational interests. In the first phase of the tribal . 
mevement the denominational inspiration behind the political 
demands was only too evident. In the second phase, the. 
Anglicans and Lutherans dominated the Chotanagpur Lnnat 
Samaj movement and provided its leadership; the Raman 
Catholics kept away from it and formed their own Catholic 
Sabha to present their case before the government, The 
Catholic Sabha continued to maintain its identity even after 
all other bodies had merged to form the Adivasi Mahasabha 
which maintained a delicate balance between the three deno- 
minations by providing suitable representation to their 
interests in the organisation and leadershiy. If the president 
was an Anglican, the secretary was cither a Lutheran or 4 
Catholic. This equation was continued into the Jharkhand 
pasty, even though the party was dominated by the Protestant 
Christains. In 1962, following the reconstitution of the party: 
its Catholic secretary was drapped, which caused resentment 
among the Catholic supporters of the Iharkhand. ‘The Catho- 
lic were always suspected of maintaining an ambivalent atti- 
tude towards the tribal movement. It was believed that the 
Catholics were guided by glubal considerations in their crusade 
against communism; they preferred order ta chaos in India 
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and so they lent indirect support to the Congress candidates 
in elections, In the Orissa election (1974), the Roman Catho- 
lic Church was reported to have issued secretly a ‘fervent’ 
appeal to the electorate to give ‘mass support’ to the Congress; 
the local branches of this Church issued a ‘pastoral letter’ 
quoting the secret circular to the Christian Adivasis who con- 
stituted an overwhelming majority in Sundargarh, Mayurbhanj 
and Keonjhar. This was a windfall for the Congress, which 
swept the polls. 

The protestant missions, Lutheran and Anglican, have 
been fargely [ndianised, and they encourage and practise prass- 
root democracy in electing their church bodies (mapdlis). This 
éxplains their consistent support to the tribal movement. 
They still form the core of the Jharkhand groups but the 
Anglicans are beginning to lose interest. 

The militant movements in Chotanagpur were led by the 
Kojarian tribes. the Mundas, Hos and Santais, who were the 
dominant communities. The Oraons, having been exposed 
to outside influences longer were less militant and more resi- 
lient. Both the Mundas and Oraons joined the Sardar 
Movement (1859-1895} which sought to establish the peasant 
rights of the tribal people, but the Oraons broke away in the 
mid-1880s. The Mundas provided the leadership for the 
students’ movement in 1915-1920. The Oraons constituted 
the leadership of the Unnati Samaj Movement; the Mundas 
kept out of it and formed their own Munda Sabha. Except 
in the early phase of the Adivasi Mahasabha, the Munda 
remained the dominant element init. The Jharkhand Party 
had its strongholds in the Ho, Munda and Santal regions. 
Some sections of the Qraons had become a little Inkewarm 
in their support later, and with pro-Congress Tana Bhagats 
in their ranks, they switched their support to the Congress and 
the Jana Sangh—the votes cast in favour of the latter went 
up from 17.2 in 1967 to 33.2 per cent in 1969—and have conti- 
nued to support cither the Congress or the Jana Sangh (Bhara- 
tiya Janata Party since. The Jharkhand parties had their bases 
among distinct sub-ethnic groups: the Hul-Jharkhand is 
entirely formed by Santals now; the All-India Jharkhand 
Party (Bapun group) draws its support mainly from the Hos of 
Singhbhum; and the Jharkhand Party rehes on the Mundas, 
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An interesting sidelight is provided by. the fact that the 
major tribes have generally dominated the elections while 
minor tribes have played a smaller role. For example, out of 
thirty-two seats captured by the Jharkhand Party in the 1952 
elections the Santals accounted for seven, Mundas three, Hos 
five, and Graons seven, while the smaller tribes such as the 
Kharias got two seats and the Kherwars only one. In 1967, 
again, while the Santals captured ten, Oraons seven, Hos S14. 
and Mundas five, the Cheroes could get only ane scat out of 
the twenty-nine reserved seats. The parliamentary seats have 
always been captured by major tribes. One reason for the 
dominant role of the major tribes could be their relatively 
strong economic base and cohesive social organisation. They 
are settled peasants while minor tribes are. primarily artisans 
and Craftsmen or are engaged in shifting cultivation. 

In the first three genera) elections mostly Christian candi- 
dates were elected from Ranchi and Santal Pargana, and non- 
Christian candidates from Singhbhum and Patamau. The num- 
ber of Christian candidates has since been gradually declining: 
In 1967 non-Christians captured 75.08 per cent and the Chris- 
tians only 24.20 per cent of the reserved seats in the Bihar 
Assembly. A similar pattern also emerged in the parliamentary 
élections. This trend has persisted since. Christians dominat- 
ed the early phase of the Jharkhand Party but have in recent 
years been further replaced by non-Christians who now domi- 
nated the Congress and other national and regional parties. 
The erosion of Christian leadership has had its repercussions 
elsewhere. 

While the major tribes first supported the Jharkhand Party 
and fater the Congress, some of the minor tribes have always 
been pro-Congress. For example, the Santals’ neighbours, 
the Paharias, who benefited from the welfare schemes spear’ 
headed by Congress-supported voluntary agencies, the Asurs of 
Ranchi and the Kherwars of Palamau have generally voted 
for the Congress. The Paharias even organised a Yugavasi 
Sabha to counter the Adivasi Mahasabha. Even among the 
major tribes, the Hinduised Bhagats, Sapha Hors among 
Santals, thread-wearing Santals in Hazaribagh and Tana 
Bhagats among Oraons have always been pro-Congress. 

The traditional Jharkhand Party has now been eclipsed by 
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the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (JMM). The first remains 
confined to the Munda pelt dependent upon the support of 
the Protestants of the German Mission. The JMM_ has its 
base among the Santals and Hos; ithas also the support of 
the Mahto-Kurmis who seek reversion to their pre-1931 Cen- 
sus Status as a tribe, While the Jharkhand Party was dommant 
in the Munda-Oraon-Ho-Santal helt ef the Ranchi, Singhbhum 
and Santal Parganas districts, the JMM is growing in strength 
in the industrial helt of Hazaribagh and Dhanbad and is 
spreading its network in the adjoining districts of West Bengal 
and Orissa. 

At the outset of the movement the Jharkhand state was 
to include the old feudatory states of Orissa und Madhya 
Pradesh, two districts of Vest Fengal, parts of Bihar Arrah 
district (Bhabhua). Bhagalpur (Banka) and Monghyr (lemui) 
adjoining Chotanagpur and inhabited by its tribes. and of 
course, Chotanagper. [nm recent yeurs, adjoining parts of 
Bihar districts have been left ont: The Jharkhand map now 
strows 2 districts.of West Bengal, 4 of Griasa, ? of Madhya 
Pradesh, and 7 districts of Chotadagpur of (Bihar) (see map. 
The Chotanapur-Sastal Pargana belt of Bihar was the epicen- 
tre of the movement: the parent organisations are lecated in 
Bihar, West Bengal. Madhya Pradesh and the adjoining areas 
ef Orissa, peapled by Chatanagpur tribes, were deeply influen- 
ced by the movement. 

For instance, in the Lek Sabha elections in 1980, the party 
sould poll only 50,192 votes in West Pengal and 61,881 in 
Orissa. Theassembly election figures for Osissa were 25,002 
in 3977 and 34,782 in 1980. Ut was only in Bihar that it was 
able to recapture its 197] performance of polfing about 4 
lakh votes. 

As regards the response of other elements in the situation, 
the Centra) Government has repeatedly turned down the pro- 
posal fer the formation of a Jharkhand state and instead 
stressed tribal devélopmert. So has the Congress Party (1). 
However, almost all the major ail-India parties have set up 
their regional units in Chotanagpur. The Lok Dal remains 
committed to the concept of small states. The CPI has changed 
its earlier stand against a separate state in favour of one in 
deference to the wishes of its Lacal cadre. The CPM is oppased 
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to the division of West Bengal. The CPM-L parties are in 
favour of the tribal state. 


IV 
EVALUATION 


It is paradoxical that what the old Jharkhand Party with 1s 
impressive electoral achievements could not gain in its heyday 
from 1949 to 1963, the fragmented Jharkhand parties and 
urban pressure groups achieved after 1967. There was 1° 
participation of tribal elements in the Bihar government fr om 
1950 to 1959. A tribal minister was inducted in 1960. Since 
1963 and particularly since 1967 the tribal leaders have played 
their cards skilfully, there have been adequate representation 
in the government not only of the two major tribal regions, 
Chotanagpur and the Santa] Parganas, but also enthusiastl¢ 
participation by both Christian and non-Christian elements 19 
them. At onetime, inthe 1970s, tribal leaders headed 48 
Many as cleven corporations set up by the government. A 
major demand of the tribals has also been met by setting UP 
the Chotanagpur-Santal Pargana developmeént authorify, 
which embodies the concept of regional development and crea 
tion of a separate pool of rescurces of which tribals will be 
the main if not exclusive beneficiaries. The widespread 
unrest in tribal regions also influenced the passage of a number 
of agrarian measures including many pieces of legislation, which 
place stringent curbs on alienation of tribal land and provide 
for debt redemption, credit support, aJlotment of homestead 
sites. Restoration of land alienated during the period of 
thirty year, which was a major demand of the tribal move- 
ments has been made possible through an enactment. There 
has also been impressive progress in providing employment to 
tribals in administration and industrial undertakings. Almost 
all tribal groups including the radical elements welcomed the 
Prime Minister’s 20-point programme as an instrument for 
accelerated development and radical transformation in the 
uibal area. 

The failure of the Jharkhand movement to develop into @ 
full-fledged regional movement may be explained by many 
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factors. Firstly, its appeal to the non-tribal sections of the 
Chotanagpuris was small, because it was essentially a tribal 
party, and the tribals and non-tribals were not on the best of 
terms. Secondly, its past record of alliances with the forces 
which had worked against the national movement and remain- 
ed ‘loyalist’ cost it the sympathy and support of a Jarge 
section of the ruling elite, Thirdly, its structure contained 
many contradictions which sharpened and multiplied as the 
cleavage between the Christian and non-Christian tribals 
deepened. Lastly, the region had always been exposed to the 
operation of pan-Indian forces. The ethnic movement there- 
fore could not remain in a state of politica) isolation. The 
mpact of development and macro-political system and 
the merger with the Congress considerably weakened the 
démand for a separate state. The slogan of Iharkiand state 
has, however, not been given up. But the possibilities of the 
Jharkhand party capturing. its pre-1962 position of strength 
appear to be remote. Moreover, as the election results show, 
there has been a gradual crosion of ethnicity as a factor in 
regional politics (see Appendix). 

Thus, tribal ethnicity is.a multi-ethnic society characterised 
by economic interdependence among different communities 
struck out a different course of development in Chotanagpur 
unlike the North-East. Separatism in this tribal regien did 
not develop into secessionism. Recently a section of éxtre- 
mists demanded the formation ofa sovereign nation for a 
part of Singhbhum known as the Kolhan conquered by the 
British in 1837 on the ground that this part of the country had 
never merged with the lndian Union during or after the trans- 
fer of power in 1947. Two representatives of thelr organisa- 
tion went abroad to seek support for this claira, and there 
was a violent confrontation between its members and the police 
on 26 October 1981.4 However, this move is not supported 
by the peaple and parties. Secessionism is neither feasible 
in the present circumstances nor is it warranted by socio- 
economic developments. 

Ail tribal parties ‘speak of a set of regional objectives and 
programmes of action. This has been due to the realisation 
that tribals do not form the majorityin Chotanagpur as a whole 
and that there are backward communities in this backward 
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région which could also be brought together on a common 
political platform to demand their share in the contro) of 
economic resources and exercise of political power. Now, al- 
most all political parties have their regional units for Chota- 
nagpur, which has acquired the attributes of a sub-state, a 
mini-secretariat to formulate and supervise the implementation 
of Sub-Plans of Five Year Plans and a bench of the High Court. 
This has no doubt heen due to the articulation of the tribal 
factor by the Jharkhand and other parties over the years. 


APPENDIX 


Performance of the Jharkhand Party/Parties in Bihar 


Yotes polled Seats won in Seats won in the 
the State Parliament 
Asserably 
ee oe se ee ee 2 ee 
1952 766,366 33 
1987 726,939 32 
1962 432.444 20 
1967 172,123 g 
1969 229,327 17 
1,95,880 (1978) 
1977 $1,227 if 
1980 3,71,734 14 1 


1,40,778 
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THE JHARKHAND MOVEMENT AMONG 
THE SANTALS* 


&.C. Panchbhai 


Historical Perspective 


T# SANTAL—the largest tribal language speaking group and 

the third largest Schedaled tribe fm India—from the 
Majority of the Adivasi population of Bihar. Numbering over 
!.5 miijlion, they constitute nearly 36 per cent of the tatal 
tribal population of that State. The District of Santal Parga~ 
nas has almost one-third of the total Santal population of 
India. With fess than 2 per cent of the Santals being Christian 
convert and about 8 per cent being literate, approximately 
98 per cent of this community still speak their traditional 
language and follow traditional pattern of life. 

If one traces the history of administration of the Santal 
Parganas (referred to as SP henceforth), one finds that the 
region of Damin-i-Koh, now part of the present SP with was 
under the Subha of Bihar since the carly Mughal period, came 
under the Estate India Company in 1965. This erstwhile inacces- 
sible area was slowly exposed to the outside worde following 
the construction of roads and railways which also led to the 
influx of outsiders. The interoduction of tye zamindari system 
and other new laws dealt a blow to the traditional economy 
of the Santals. Witnin a few years the merchants, the mahajans 
*Partly adapted from the author's earlier report: ‘Intergroup Stereo- 

types and Social Tensions in the Context of the Jbarkkand Movement 


in Santal Parganas’. 
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and the zamindars amassed large fortunes and reduced the 
Santals to the status of serfs (Culshaw & Archer, 1945; Datta, 
1940; Datta Majumdar, 1956). Their sufferings riade them 
desperate, and when all their efforts 10 have their grievances 
tedressed were ignored by the authorities. The simmering: 
discontent and tension that had been mounting for quite some 
years, suddenly burst into epen violence in the form of the 
Santal Auf (rebellion) in 1855. 

Sido and Kanhu, the two Santal brothers whe provided 
the leadership for this mass uprising, proclaimed that they had 
received supernatural sanction to guide the destiny of thei 
people. They preached: ‘We should only pay eight annas for 
a buffalo plough and four annas for a bullock plough and if the 
rulers did not agree we should start fighting, We should slay all 
the unspeakable Dekos (aliens) and become the rulers overselves 
(Culshaw & Archer, 1945; 232). In many places, people Fe 
organized on the pattern of private armies equipped with bows, 
arrows and battie-axes and there were many incidents of loot 
ing, arson and killing of mahajans. When the local adminis” 
tration were unable to control the situation, a large body of 
Government trcops was deployed te put down the revolt. 
Subsequently, the District was placed beyond the scope of 
general laws with the passing of Act 37 of 1885. 

Inthe opinion of some observers, the oppression of the 
mahajans, the police and the zamindars was not perhaps 4 
sufficient cause for such a large-scale uprising of the ‘unyielding 
Santals’. A deeper cause, as McPherson suggests, ‘was fhe 
Santal yearning for independence, a dream of the ancient days 
when they had no overlords, perhaps a memory of prehistorte 
times when according to some speculators they were themselves 
masters of the Gangetic vailey and had not yet been driven 
back by the Aryan invaders’ (McPherson, 1909). 

It is also significant to note that the movement was not of 
or by the Santals alone, and though having apparently 20 
ethnic bias it manifested almost a class character in its develop- 
ment and objectives. Though the Santals provided the leader 
ship, the indigenous artisan castes—such as, the Kumbars 
(potters), the Telis (oilmen), the Kamars (blacksmiths) 2s well 
as the Momins (Mchamimedan weavers) and the Gwalas {milk- 
men)—who had developed sovio-economic interdependence 
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with the Santals through many generations, were also intima- 
tely involved in this struggle against the tyranny of outsiders 
(atta 1940). 

The variaus measures introduced by the Government 
through the new Act did not help the Santals substantially. 
Their economic dependence on the mahajans remained as he- 
fore. With ihe quashing of their uprising they probably reatiz- 
ed that their position and status ris-a-viy the Dekos could not 
be improved by such revolts alone. Asa result, a Hinduized 
social reform movement began to spread among the Santals 
towards the early seventies Known as the Kherwar movement 
Which, unlike the rebellion, Was more socio-religious than 
political in content. 

As one of the major functions of such inmovements is rank 
imprayement, ore may agree with Orans {Orans, 1965) that as 
the political rank path through military means appeared jto be 
closed with the failure of ithe rebellion, a section of the Santals 
chose to follow the ritual rank path through the Kherwar 
movement by adopting many Hindu symbols of rank. By apply- 
ing the term Kherwar, they were again reinforcing in their 
memory the image of their golden past when they were free and 
theic people were known by this same. 

Thus, whereas the rebellion contained contra-acculturative 
tendencies, turning the Santals away from the Hindu, the 
Kherwar mnovement paved the way for increased accaltura- 
tion. This cultural borrowing, however, did not bridge the 
Psychological gulf between the bve Communities. ‘The Santals 
Temained ambivalent towards the Dekos as before, admiring 
their wealth and intelligence and hating their attitude of supert- 
ority and exploitation. And, as we shall see later, this ambi- 
valence still exists as a backdrop to all efforls at adjustment 
on the part of the present day Santal society, encysted as ic is 


in the dominant Hindu milieu. 


The Moderr Political Phase 


It has been pointed ont by Orans that, except for the period of 
tebellion, throughout the history of Santal-Hindu contact and 
till the advent of political democracy in the thirties of the pre- 
sent century, ‘the Sental pursued rank almost exclusively ria 
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economic mobility and emulation’ (Orans, 1965: 133) resulting 
in ‘increased cultural load’ and decreased solidarity. Because, 
‘unlike success in political rank path, which promises rewards 
to all, economic success is essentially individual’ (ibid.: 129; 
Orans, 1959). 

The 1930s, particularly after the Home Rule was introduc 
ed, opened up new political epportunities for the Indian masses 
including the tribals. The elites in the hitherto backward 
Communities realized that they can utilize these opportunities 
to manceuvre the state machinery in their favour by working 
as political brokert or pressure groups. The leaders, who wert 
previously engaged mainly in social reform movements, gradu- 
ally teck to political activities and became the spokesmen of 
theirs communities. 

With the introduction of provincial autonomy in 1935 
under which Chotanagpur and Santal Parganas were made 
‘partially excluded areas’, the tribal elites ‘felt the need te 
organize themselves into a united political pasty’ (Lakra & 
Minz, 1968). The Unnati Samaj, the Kisan Sabha and the 
Catholic Sabha of Chotanagpur and the Hor Malto Marang 
Sabha of Santa) Parganas merged into one in 1937 to form the 
Adivasi Mahasabha which subsequently trarisforined itself into 
the All-India Jharkhand Party in 1949, thus becoming the 
main political platform of the majority of the Adivasis in the 
Jharkhand area, including the Santal Parganas. In addition 
. to many other factors responsible for its. success, the parochial 

appeal of the Jharkhand Party made the Adivasis regard it as 
their own party (Sen & Panchbhai, 1967). At the high water 
mark of its history, the Party polled the maximum votes in the 
tribal areas of Bihar during the first general elections, and 
returned the maximum number of its candidates to the State 
legislature. 

Though having the largest following in the region, the hald 
of the Jharkhand Party in different districts and among dilfer- 
ent Adivasi communities was not, however, uniform. As the 
rank and file of the Party cadre were dominated by the 
Christian Mundas and Oraons, and as the main centre of its 
activities was the District of Ranchi, the Santal elite, aware of 
theit numerical strength, could not identify with it whole-heart- 
ediy. Moreover, in the absence af proper leadership among the 
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Santals no effective party arganization emerged in the Santal 
Parganas. These were two impertant reasons behind the wan- 
ing influence of the Party in the District in subsequent years. 
During the third general elections in 1962, though eight Jhar- 
khand candidates won (as against eleven previously) and the 
Congress Parity returned only six candidates, the latter polled 
the highest number of votes. showing a definite decline in voter 
turn-out in the Jharkhand strongholds. Such setbacks to 
the popularity of the party in other areas also led it to merge 
with the Congress in 1963—surrendering its most popular 
party symbol, the cock, and its legal identity. These leaders 
who were unhappy over the merger formed many dissident 
Sroups, ‘all essentially personalistic cliques’ and thongh they 
fought the elections in 1967 as independents, with different 
election symbols but using che name of Jharkhand, they were 
able te win enly m four constituencies in the district. 

After the merger of lhe Party with the Congress, the Sartal 
leadership found itself ina dijemma. Observing the situation, 
many political parties hitherto unknown in the region used 
this oppartunity to peneirate into the Jharkhand reserve. 
Just before the mid-term elections of 1969 some dissident 
Jharkhand leaders, who had not aligned with any other party, 
formed a new organization called the Hul Jharkhand witha 
view to getting formal recognition and separate election 
symbol. This mew party was successful in securing six out of 
the eighteen Assembly seats in the District as against seven 
by the Congress. and one 2ach by the SSP, PSP, JS, {PT and 
CPT (M). 

As many apparently non-political movements preceded the 
formation of the Hul Jharkhand Party and provided it with 
hew content, direction and base, one has to acquaint oneself 
with these movements to understand this political party in its 
true perspective. The emergence of various non-political 
socio-cultural organizations in large numbers after the merger 
of the Jharkhand Party also had a near parallel in the Santal 
Hul and Kherwar movements. When political activities reached 
a low ebb after the merger, activities at the socio-cultural level 


were intensified by the tribal elite. 
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Recent Socio-cultural Movements 


With the waning of the influence of the Jharkhand Party [0° 
wards the late fifties, the Santal elite began to realize that phesr 
political struggle would not sustain for a long time until the 
people were ‘educated’ and a sense of unity and purpose was 
inculeaied in them. ‘That section sf educated Santal who did 
not directly involve themselves. in politics for yarious FCAsONS, 
organized themselves through different non-political associ 
lions. Some of the main associations which were quile active 
during the sixties in the Santal Parganas were: 

I. Santal Samaj Sudhar Baisi: This Baisi (association). 
though initially organized in 1957, made its presence felt 
around 1863. It is dominated by a section of Sapha Hors 
and patronized by the Jana Sangh and the Arya Samaj. 11s 
main objectives were: (a) to combat the Christian missionary 
influence and (4) to propagate the Sapha Hor religion. | 

2. Santali Lohanti (progressive) Baisi: This was founded 
around 1967 and is run mainly by some Christian Santals. 
Literary pursuits and unity among the Christains are its tw? 
primary aims. ; 

3. Santal Samaj Rakap (reform) Baisi: With its advent 14 
1969 it tried but failed to create a common platform wher® 
representatives of all the other Baisis could come together *° 
evolve a common programme. 

4. Sido-Kanhu (S.K.) Baisi: This assaciation was formed 
1366and is the most popular and effective organization in the 
Santal Parganas. As it is intimately related to the present 
movement of the Santals it needs to be described in greater 
detail so as to get an insight into the Jharkhand situation. 

According to its founder-secretary, 8.G. Hembrom, who 
calls himself ‘Buang Guru’ of the Baisi, this organization was 
established to perpetuate the memory of the Santal heroes ‘who 
‘aid their lives for the cause of their people’. Fr. Murmu, 4 
very influential Santal teader, and Mr. Hembrom were largely 
responsible for convening a meeting of .the Parganaits of the 
Rajmahal division, which was held on 26 November 1966 in the 
Horio Bungalow. It was at this meeting that the idea of form 


ing a Baisi was given concrete shape and unanimous approval, 
e Ea + 2 = oe 


181 initially had the following major objectives: 
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1. To open adult literacy centres, clubs, libraries and 

Pumary schools for speeding up the temapo of educa- 

lio among the Santals, the Pahariyas and other down- 

trodden people; 

To réconsiruct the deteriorating Manjhithans and 

Jaherthans sacred greve for socia] and cultural 

revivalism; and 

3. To organize co-operative ‘grain-golas’, and cottage 
industries for the economic improvement of the people. 


ry 


The Baisi also used ta advise the people that they should 
lake ta business and trade, and settle their disputes through 
the traditional village panchayats, It also addressed an appeal 
to non-iribals: ‘The contractors should pay proper wages to 
their labourers, the Mahajans should charge less interest from 
their debtors, the traders should make minimum profil, and 
the government servants should do justice and service to the 
people.’ 

The two other important activities of the Baisi were: (a) to 
organize ihe Sido-Kanhu mela at Bhoguadih (birth place of 
the Santal herees) every year; and (#) lo crgamize Sido-Kanhu 
dramas through a network of village-level committees. 

By 1968, the Sido-Kanhu movement had begun attracting 
larger and larger numbers of Santals. As it provided ample 
opportunities for recreation for the ‘pleasure-oriented" folk, a 
purpose and direction to the elite, and a sentimental appeal 
to both, it deeply touched every Santal heart. Within a 
very short period it becaine the new symbol of Santal soli- 
darity. The movement gained fresh momentum during 1969, 
particularly when under the leadership of the Hul Jharkhand 
Party the Dhankatiya (forcible harvesting of paddy) move- 
ment was organized. In many places the Santal peasantry 
was jncited to forcibly reeccupy their land which was under 
the usufructuary right of the Deko mahajans. The Dhankuliya 
mevement proved a grand success. and gave back to the 
Santals not only their lost Jand but also a renewed sense of 
ptide and courage. The-solidarily fostered through the S-K 
moyement was, perhaps more than the political climate, 


responsible for this success. 


As these movements, ke;many other solidarily movements, 
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were, In a sense, based on (and their processes inevitably 
intreased) outgroup antagonism, tney greatly strained Santal- 
Deko relations and created a sense of insecurity, suspicion 
and fear in the Deko mind. The additional psychological 
barrier thus created between the two communities provider 
the Santal leadership with the best opportunity to reconsoli- 
date their own position and minimize further the Deko In- 
fluence by making the Santals, as far as possible, econoinically 
less dependent. They nad already organized *grain-golas' and 
cooperative banks in some areas, and had threatened the 
people with dire consequences if they went to the mahajans for 
help. The leaders also tried to stop their followers from 
attending the Durga Puja and Dusserah melas ‘organized by 
the Deko businessinen for their own economic interests’, 204, 
as an alternative, even organized Jaher-era melas. They wei 
aware that as these melas would be organized by the Santals 
themselves they. will. develop a sense of unity, business 47 
trade will be in their own hands and they will be ‘free to have 
their own ways’, 

With tre growing popularity of the S-K Baisi, however: 
the scramble for power and money scems to have created 4 
division in ihe leadership. The factional conflict sharpened 
and came to the fore in 1970 and this marked the beginning 
of the waning influence of this movement over the masses. The 
annual mela at Bhognadih which used to attract delegates 
aiso from the neighbouring States now draws only 4 few people 
from nearby places and the S-K drama too has become almost 
a rare sight, 

From the foregoing discussion one: may conclude that the 
S-K movement with its socio-cultural emphasis was primarily 
aimed at fosiering solidarity and all-round development 
among the Santals. And, as we shall see later, the Jharkhand 
Party with its political accent is also very much concerne 
‘with the same objectives. These two Movements, in a SERS, 
may be interpreted us intrinsically related manifestations of 
the same sacio-psycholegical phenomenon. 


The fui Jharkhand Party 


As the names of Sido and Kanhu are closely associated with 
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the fu/ in the Santal mind, the success of the S-K moveinent 
stems to have prompted the political leaders to prefix this 
term to the already familiar natne of the Jharkhand Party to 
form the Hul Jharkhand Party. The Party was registered in 
1968 and fought the mid-term elections in 1969. To present 
4 non-ethnic, non-parochial image, at cast superficially, and 
to acconsmedate the interests of different sections of society, 
the party has always allotted one or two posts te non-Santal 
members in its executive committees at the central fevel. The 
cOmpoasition of the first conimittce set up in 1968 clearly shows 
that in addition te the Christian and Bedin {non-christian) 
Santals, one member each had been included from the districts 
of Ranchi and Singhbhum as also from the Hindu and Muslim 
communities of the Districl. Am examination of the first, and 
also successive, elections to the executive body reveals that a 
great majority of the office bearers have an agricultural back- 
ground and that most of them have completed their high schoo] 
education though some are praduates while a few are middle- 
school educated or just literate. Apart from its muck publiciz- 
ed aim of carving out a Jharkhand State, the Party also work- 
ed initially for the following two objectives: (a) to stop the 
use of liquor at marriage feasts and during rituals; and (8) to 
discourage people from taking loans from mahajans. The 
following answers given toa few questions put to top leaders 
of the Party in a very informal situation give an idea about 
iS structure and functions: 


‘The only difference between the old Jharkhand Party and 
our Party is that we want to adopt some radicaj methods 


to get our dsmands fulfilled.’ 


‘The leftist parties like any other party, are “foreign” and 
not suited to our regional problems. These parties have to 
be guided by their own sterests which may even be quite 


contrary to our problems.’ 


‘There are some non-tribal leaders as well as followers in 
our party. Generally the leaders are from the high castes 
and the followers fromm among the Harijans.... We know 
that the high castes in particular do not belicye that our 


At 
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cause is common; they somehow fee! that our party is only 
for the Adivasis.’ 


‘Our people fincluding the poor artisan castes settled here) 
are very backward, and do not know who is their friend 
orfee. Many of aur leaders have gone over to other 
parties and have thus confused the common man by work- 
Ing apamst us...’ 


Ong gets a better insight into the working of the tribal 


leaders’ minds if oné analyses the contents of communications. 
the published literature of the Party and the public speeches 
by its leaders. The following excerpts are suggestive of Lhe 
difemma creaied by the tradition-modernity conflict and 
exhibit a basic theme of discontent: 


“The Government is trying 16 change the Santal system of 
life by abolisning the posts of Parganaits and Pradhans- - -° 
The poverninent is trying ta abolish the land revenue sO 
that one day people wit] have no right over their land. . -« 
The history of Chae Champa shows that the Santals were 
capable of being the rulers of theit own destiny. ... We are 
the descendants of Sido-Kanhu-Birsa, we have similar 
strength and courage to make our land free. .. . In bravery 
and sacrifice the modern leaders of India are “nothing” 
in comparison with Sido-Kanhu . . . their statues. should be 
installed in prominent places. ... Only afier achieving the 
Jharkhand Raj our society will be able to advance socially, 
culturally, economically, politically and intellectually. . -. 
Our Hul Jbarkhand party unttke the other partees docs not 
want to rule but io ameliorate the miseries of the people. ... 
This new party has compelled the Government to pass an 
order by which the Santals’ land will have to be returned 
by the Mahajans. ... Theland belonged to us and the out- 
siders have occupied and usurped it... . The tribat belts 
are richest in India, so people of different states. flock here 
to make money. ... The Government is run by the north 
Biharis who have come to carn here, so why should they 
help the poor Adivasis. ... All Government schemes are 
Just an eye-wash to show the welfare on paper but in 
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actuality they are meant for the benefit of the nan-tribal 
contractors, businessmén and job-seekers... .' 


Certain publications show how tne Santa! intellectuals, 
beth Chrisuan and Bedin, are trying to reinterpret Santal 
fullure and history in the context of their own frame of refer- 
ence ~-the Christians relating P:lchu Heram and Pilchu Budai to 
Adam and Eva or Sasan Beda to the ‘craddle of civilization’, 
and the nan-Christian Bedin showing the ‘picus’ effect of the 
Jharkhand land and culture on the Hindu geds and goddesses 
45 well as religious leaders. Ofcourse, both of them trace 
their history back to Mohen-jo-daro and Harappi, migration 
through Punjab, settlement in Chae Champagarh, and a few 
aiiong Laem even try to ‘prove’ that the epic heroes, Ekalabya, 
Karna, Jatayu and Sugteev were Santals, 

Tt hardly needs to be added that the basic message in their 
communication as’ mentioned above has remained the same 
eyer since the earliest iphase of the Jharkhand movement. 
Apart from certain anti-Jharkhand political factors, this harp- 
ing on discontent alone without any constructive programme 
—particularly on the vital agrarian front (see Singh, 1972)— 
was not in itself enough to sustain the popularity and force of 
the mevement. The other major reason for its decline seems 
to be the conflict and crisis at the level of leadership. As 
almost every independent (non-party) tibal candidate fights 
tte elections in the name of the Jharkhand Party—a fact 
that may be interpreted both as a Strength and a weakness of 
the movement—it will not be an exaggeration to suggest that 
there are practically as many ‘Tharkhand parties’ as candi- 
dates. Even ‘officially’ there are at least three factions of the 
party in Santal Parganas alone: (@@) Bihar Prant Hul Jhar- 
khand Party (BPHJP); (6) All-India Jharkhand Party (AITP); 
and {c) Progressive Hu! Jharkhand Party (PHJP). 

But in spite of all this confusion, the pattern of voting in 
the lust elections (see Table) clearly suggests that the 
Jharkhand consciousness still remains significant in the 


Santal sind: 
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Jharkhand Votes (%} in the General Elections, 1972 to the Assembly 
{Sanial Parganas) 


RR 
Constituency ST/SCIUR BPHIP PHIP AUP — Tatal 


1. Borio ST 52.75 « 3.92 56.67 
2. Barhait ST 16.48 x 0.96 17.44 
3. Littipara st 60.03 0.60 1.01 61.64 
4. Shikaripoira ST x 40.40 x 40.40 
5. Poralyahat ST 21.30 x 0.80 22.10 
f. Maheshpur ST 9.23 26.70 3.91 39.84 
7. Dumka ST 3.70 25.20 2.70 31:60 
8. Jama ST 7.02 17.01. 4.37 28.40 
9, Deoghar sc x x x x 
10. Rajmehal UR Ms x x x 
M1. Madhupur UR 6.29 « x 6.29 
12. Nala UR » x he * 
13. Sarath UR 23.87 x 2.20 26.07 
14, Pakur UR 4.47 x x 31.47 
15. Jarmundi UR 964 x x 9,64 
1é. Jamtara UR x % x # 
17. Gadda UR 5.70 x x 5.70 
1g. Mahagama UR 3.20 x 190 5.10 
General Elections to Pacliament (1971, 1973) 

Constituency STjSCHUR  BPHIP PHP ALP Total 
1. Godda UR 9,00 x 477 13.77 
2, Dumka ST 2.70 x OBI 3.51 
3. Rajmahal (i971) ST 29.77 x 19 40.96 
4, Rajmahal (1973) st 46.45 “ 2.73 49.18 


The Jharkhand candidates won only in four constituencies— 
Borio, Littipara, Shikaripara and Pakur in the 1972 Assembly 
elections. The first three are among the five ‘core-tribal’ con 
stituencics in the District—ihe top five in the table. Pakur, 
like Sarath among the unreserved constituencies, received more 
Jharkhand votes probably because of the fact that in both 
these areas the BPHJP candidates were non-tribals. In other 


unreserved constituencies, the party either did not provide any 
candidate or received less than ten per cent votes. 


The Sonat Santal Samaj 


Whereas in the Santa! Parganas the recent political phase, 
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beginning with the formation of the Hul Jharkhand Party, 
emerged oul of the socio-culiural phase of the movement, 
among the Santals of the Chotanagpur division, more parti- 
cularly in the District of Dhanbad, the two aspects of the 
recept movement developed almost simiuliaaconsly and pro- 
vided the force for each other's dynamism. 

The Sonct Santal Samaj (SSS), which is ut the forefront of 
the various socio-cultural activilies in Dhanbad, was organiz- 
ed by some educated Santals in 137]. The main aims and 
objects of this Samaj are: (@) To write and publish books, 
Journals, elc., in Santali: and {&) to help and advisz the tradi- 
tional leaders like the Naykis, Manjhis, Parganaits, Jogmun- 
jhis and village Bhodrons in reviving and maintaining tradi- 
tienal institutions and social traditions as well as in removing 
social evils and harmful practices. In 1973, the Samaj 
organized the All-India Santals Sccial Conference at Dhanbad 
in which there were some 150 delegates including a few from 
other parts of Bihar, Grissa und West Bengal. Except one 
resolution on dharom (religion) which was kept in abeyance, 
the resolutions on the following subjects were unanimously 
adopted at that conference and gent to the President, the 
Prime Minister and other concerned Central ministers and 
State ministers in Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, Assam, Megha- 
laya, Nagaland, Tripura and Madhya Pradesh as well as to 
many Santal leaders of various socio-cujtural organizations: 


1. Acceplance of the Santali customary laws, except 
thos? forms of marriage, which were declared 
‘anti-social’; 

2. Abolition of che prevalent dowry and divorce systems; 

3. Substituting twelve different paris in place of manjhi in 
Government records; 

4. Proper place for Santali in the Indian Constitution, 
Santali as medium of instruction in schools, and accep- 


tance of ‘Ol' script; 
5. Recruilment of only Adivasi teachers in tribal 


TEgomns; 
Residential and night schools for the Adivasis; 


Increase in the number of reserved posts, seats in 
iechnical colleges, and amount of scholarships; 
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9, 
10. 


Il. 
12. 
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Establishment of training centres for cottage indus 
tries; 

Abolition of wine shops from the tribal regions, | 
Restoration of land to tribals and implementation of 
Money-lender’s Act effectively throughout the tribal 
regions; 

Irrigation facilities for farmers; and 

More radio programmes in Santali. 


Respouding to the Prime Minister's 20-point programme, 
the Samaj, at its executive committee meeting in March 1976, 
passed, among others, the following resolutions and approach- 
ed the district authority to have them implemented: 


1, 


Settlement of the Khas land to the Adivasi; 


- Restoration of land by deciding early the court cases 


ese 


launched under the CNT Act; 

Appointment of Santali interpreters in courts: 

Proper employment of all Adivasi candidates who 
have passed matriculation /high school; 

Opening of residential and night schools; 

Opening of recreation clubs and libraries; and 


Protection of Adivasi women from the exploitation of 
non-Adivasis, 


Though most of these resolutions clearly reflect the. Santals 
desire for accepting the modern ways and means of advance 
ment, a Significant number exhibit a serious concern for main 


taining the identity and sacial boundaries of the community 
with a rather traditional content. 


The Jharkhand M ukti Morcha 


The District of Dhanbad with a tribal population of a mere 12 
per cent has never been in the forefiont of the Jharkhand 
Movelnent in the past. Though sporadic cases of violent inci- 
dents during the Dhankatiya movement were reported from 


some tribal pockets of Hazaribagh and Dhanbad, the movement 
did not gain momentum till around 1973. 
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The areas of tribal concentration in Dragbad and adja- 
cent regions became the cealre of political activitizs in 1973 
when the tribal discontent reached its new height due to 
vatious factors affecting bath che peasants and the industrial 
workers. Fstablislment of heavy industries like in Bokaro 
had displaced many tribals from vheir land. ‘The compensa- 
tien paid ta them was cither al a very low rate—ithe ameunt 
being almosi one-fourth of that paid in Bhilai, Durgapur, 
Rourkela (Das 1975) or not paid properly, This displace- 
ment alse gave rise to large-scalé unemployment which wa» 
allegedly aggravated after the coal nationalization. 

At this stage three different movements coalesced to pui up a 
common front. The Shivaji Samaj headed by B.B. Mahato was 
effectively working among the Mahatos (Kucnts) since 1971. 
This Samaj though primarily organized for eradicating “social 
evils” in the cemmunity—even by applying force, had much 
in common with the tribal interest. The indusiria]l workers of 
whom a large numiber were Santal were organized at the trade 
union front mainly by one ex-CPM leader A.K. Roy. The 
third and probably the mast forceful leadership was provided 
by a Hedin Santa}, Shibu Soren. Though associated with the 
various problems of the Adivasis particulaly since the mid- 
sixties through his association with the Adivasi Sudhar 
Samiti in Bokaro, and with the Dhankatiya movement during 
1969-70, he became the central figure of ihe movement in 
1973. During this period there was a “gherao” of the 
Bokaro Stee! authorities for getting a fair deal for the Adi- 
vasis both in terms of employment as well as compensation 
for their land. The leaders also tri¢d to have the land reforms 
enforced but found resistance from the vested interest (Das 
1965). The tension was gradually mounting. The Jharkand 
Mukti Morcha (Liberation Front) which had been erganized 
by these Leaders as their common political platform cele- 
brated the first ‘Jharkhand Day” on February 4, 1973. Jt was 
reported that thousands of tribal villagers (more than those in 
any of the meetings of Jaipal Singh) with bows, arrows, axes, 
spears and drums had assembled in that meeling. The leaders 
spoke of Jand alienation, exploitation, and various other 
grievances against the administration and the “outsiders”, 
and reportedly incited the Adivasis to organize themselves 
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for fighting against their enemies. Subscquently “land riots” 
and many cases of violent clashes between the Adivasis 
on the one hand and the mahajans’ men and the police on 
the other took place. In one case the daroga (head cons” 
table) wha had gone to a village to arrest seme tribal 
“rioters” was reportedly kidnapped by the tribals: All 
efforts of the local administration fa led to trace him. There 
was panic and when the tension reached iis climax, Posing 
a serious threat to law aid order, Mahato and Roy were 
detailed under MISA but Soren remained beyond the reach 
of law carrying an award af Rs. {0,000 on his head. Many 
cases of criminal nature had been registered against him. The 
situation at this stage could be compared with the most 
Serious extremist movement so far reported, or perhaps @s an 
eye-witness would like to put it, with the historic Sido-Kanhe 
hul. The areas worst affected were-the tribal pockets of Tundi, 
Topchanchi, Chandankyari, Baliapur, Jamtara and the 
sudder sub-divistons of Dumka and Dhanbad. 
_ The administration in the meantime scems to have revised 
iis policy of confrontation to co-operation. The then 
Deputy Commissioner at long last succeeded to contact Soren 
on 3rd August 1975 in the presence of a large number of nis 
fellowers and assured him of all cooperation and help in his 
programmes provided he surrendered himself to law. Accor- 
dingly in October 1975 he surrendered himsetf and was kept 
under detention for a period of two-and-a-half months. While 
in jail a pamphlet was issued by him on 23-10-1975 appealing 
to his followers to maintain peace, and informing them that 
he had decided to extead his full support to the Prime Minis- 
ter's 20-point programme which he said was very much similar 
to his own 19-point programme. Thousands of copies of this 
pamphtet—both in Santali and Hindi and under his signature, 
were distributed by tne local authorities in the countryside 
and a recorded tape of his appeal was played through joud- 
speakers at various meetings organized — by the Publicity 
Departinent. 
Paes be oa point to describe here the salient 
cmeaciins oF ee Rite te that he had visualized many 
r the all-round development of 
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1. Education through ‘Akil Akharas’ (gymnasia for 
mind=schools) both for the young and the old, and 
opening of ibraries, reading rooms and clubs. 

2, Farming and anima) husbandry on a co-operative 
basis. 

3, Afforestation and horticuJture through ‘plant protec- 
tion centres’, 

4. Opening of small-scale industries and industrial 
training centres for women. 

5. Eradication of dowry, child marriage, drinking and 
other socjal vices. 

6. Organizing of ‘Chetay-Baisis’ (villagers’ courts) to 
setile disputes between Adivasis and non-Adivasis. 

7. Setting up of ‘grain-galas’ in every village in which a 
specified amount of paddy will haveto be contri- 
buted annually by each family for meeting expenses 
towards running the school, paying the farm labourers, 
hosting visitors and for other commun purposes 


including political activities. 


It is. evident from the foregoing that Soren’s programmes 
were much more elahorate, concrete and practicable than the 
Programmes so far proposed by any other Jharkhand leader 
er even by the Party throughout its span of life. Hz is also 
unique in being a.tectotaler, in considering that his own people 
are more responsible for their backwardness, and in having a 
strong belief that education alone can drive away. their bhut 
(ghost) of primitiveness. 

On his release Soren was provided with all possible help 
#8 assured by the administration and also by the Chief 
Minister whom he had met personally. All government wel- 
fare agencies were geared.into action almost on a ‘war foot- 
ing’. The Tundi Block in Dhanbad, which has a tribal 
population of nearly 50 per cent and being the centre of 
Soren's activities, received maximum attention from every 
Quarter. Many new schemes—such as, facilities for drinking 
water, irrigation and cultivation with the help of big-dia-meter 
wells,: pumping sets and even tractors and other equipment 
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and electrification—-were undertaken and completed i poe 
time. Many other schemes are still underway. Some cd 
hundred night schools organized by Soren also rece the 
financial help from the District Board, In short, f six 
amount of development work done within a period © es 
months. far exceeded that which had been done piel ia ited 
vious twenty-cight years. Soren, now respectfully . ane 
“‘guruji” by his followers, has also been running an ee 4 
in Tundisince 1975 where alinost everyday one ae hele 
crowd of villagers assembled there in the hope of nee now 
various problems solved with guruji’s belp. eee and 
behaves like a man with all the resources at his comman ae 
has the aura of confidence of a successful leader. Of me ng 
Some of his erstwhile close colleagues feel that after ane: 
the Government's patronage he is gradually losing his of bis 
ing and is largely alienated from the masses. Some ee 
critics even accuse him of having fallen prey to the ilusoT) 


: : the 
trap of power and prosperity laid before him by 
administration. 


Concluding Remarks 


The movement in its totality seems to stand for two differen” 
things to the leaders and the masses and sometimes, 
maze of contradictory interests, appears to lose its panne 
To the common. people it is perhaps nothing more than jus i. 
communal partisanship, or ‘an extension of their al eee 
order’ in a new garb. But to the leaders it is ‘an ideologic 
nexus’ for their aspirations or an insirument for ne ee 
the revolution of their rising expectations, The clan and : 
loyalties of the people sometimes clash with the pane 
of the leaders. The ‘push and pull’ from external sources suc 
as the Christian missions and the various political parties also 
prove deirimental to their cohesive force. 

All this, however, does not pose a serious threat to theif 
Solidarity because the ‘Shadow’ of the Deko cast over every 
Sphere of their life Provides more than a ralling point. 
This shadow has made its presence felt all through their 
history, 


They have also not forgotten Sido-Kanhu or their Hu'i— 
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‘perhaps the s*ngle most important event in the history of 
Santal-Hindu relations’—which is really part of their ‘living 
Cultural hsritage and hence of continuing influence’ (Orans, 
1965: 30-31). This. is one of the major reasons for the 
Success of the Sido-Kanhu movement and for making it an 
integral part of Santal solidarity and of the Jharkhand 
movement. 

fhe Jharkhand Party, in whatever garb, communicates 
with the masses through the local idiom; it not enly appeals 
directly co their primordial sentiments or to their immediate 
économie and agrarian problems, but also promises to fulfil 
@ Utepian dream. Its. ideology, or more specifically that 
Part of it which makes sense to the people, functions mainly 
at a ‘vulgar’ level, ‘the level of slogans and catch-phrases and 
emotionally aroused stereotypes as well as scapegoats’ 
(McKee, 1969: 587). - j 

But as Santal society, like any other subordinate group. 
has to function within the structure of opportunities made 
available to it as u class, its ‘relation to the inequalities of 
life-chances by class situations’ (ibid.} has imposed many 
imitations on ail its sacio-political movements—whether of a 
Primarily agrarian origin, or of a reformatory character, or of 
a modern revitalization type. 

Let us now extend the scope of our rather ‘culture- 
specific’ enquiry to the level of generalizations about social 
movements among various tribal communities. Sinha (1972) 
has tried to show how, what he calls solidarity movements 
can be seen and analyzed through a series of modeis. After 
critically examining the concepts of sub-nationalism (Bose), 
infra-nationalism (Roy Burman), RCS (Orans), and revitaliza- 
tion movements (Wallace), he has emphasized the iniportance 
of both the socio-cultural and psychological factars dy saying 
that the ‘major roots of tribal solidarity movements may be 
traced ta their ecological-cultural isolation, economical back- 
wardness and a feeling of frustration about a lowly status vie 
a-vis the advanced sections’ (p. 421). Weiner and Field (1975) 
have also pointed out similar basic features of such movements 
by observing that ‘what they share is an element of ethnic self: 
awareness and collective behaviour . ..’(p. 99). We also get 
a similar view from Spindler (1968) who feels that all the 
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categaries of reformulalive, nativistic, revitalizing or reaffirm- 
ative movements can simply be termed as ‘reaclive move- 
ments’ wh'ch originate as a reaction io the confrontation of 
divergent cultures. These movements invariably have two 
underlying features: the search for identity and the attempt 
‘to reestablish cognitive control (p. 335). The ‘reactionary’, 
‘conservative’, ‘revisionary’ or ‘revolutionary’ types suggested 
by Mahapatra (1972) may also be included in the above list 
as they too have lhe same basic features mentioned above. 
Again, though it is generally difficult to categorize them 
clearly, these movements may also be interpreted as primardy 
socio-cultural or political in nature—of course, both being 
manifestations of ‘psychocultural adaptation’. 

Tn the. case of the Santals we find that as many objectives 
of the ‘political and socio-cultural organizations are almest 
common there is much overlap in both their contents and 
processes. The concern for the socio-cultural aspects of 
society seems to be so dominant that even those organiza- 
tions which are primarily political in nature cannot ignore 
them. And, in the frame of the dominant Hindu and Christian 
values, this concern is felt all the mere vitally by the elites of 
Santal society, whether they are engaged in polities or 
Social activities. 

It is important to note here that the various labels for 
describing these movements are relevant only when ermphasiz- 
ing the'r contents, processes, goals, or functions and thal no 
description is complete without touching upon their psycho- 
logical bearing on the participants in these movements. AS 
(tus bearing had been the central concern of the RCS theory 
and as it has been developed in the context of Santal socicty 
(which is also the context also for the present discussion), We 
may examine it in the light of our foregoing observations. 
Social psychology of the dominant-subordinate group situa- 
lions suggests that a subordinate group hardly takes oT 
occupies a rank or position of its own choice in the social 
hierarchy; a rank is generally allatted to or imposed on it. 
With this logic, what Orans sees as RCS may probably be 
referred to as RIS (rank imposition syndrome. And it is 
this imposed rank of the dominant Dekos which ihe Santals 
have been trying to changs or improve through different types 


SBR q 
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of movements. Ajj through their history, the Santals have 
been feeling the load of ‘botrowing’ from the dominant 
cultures (both Hindu and Christian), and sjmultaneously a 
‘compulsion’ for preserving their identity. Their socio- 
cultural and political movzments cin thus be interpreted as 
attempts al ‘cognitive contral’ in the situation of an ‘emula- 
tion-solidarity” conflict. 
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2 Tribal Movements in India 
ABBREVIATION USED : 
ST = Reserved for Scheduled Tribe candidates. 


SC = Reserved for Scheduled Caste candidates. 
UR= Unreserved constituency. 


THE JHARKHAND MOVEMENT OF WEST 
BENGAL 


P.Cc. Bhowmick 


Wr BunGa., the home of a farge number of tribal people, 

felt the impact of the Jharkhand movement which was 
led by the tribal people themselves. In the post-independeance 
Period, India’s democratic and secular constitution provided 
afillip to the backward classes for all-out development, and 
with the introduction of adult suffrage, the tribals became 
particularly keen to assert their rights revolving round their 
cultural distinctiveness. The Jharkhand movement is part of 
the psychology of identity assertion, tn which ethnocentric 
ideas come to the fore. 

The areas of tribal concentration in West Bengal, particu- 
larly the Burdwan Division, is co-terminous with the 
Chotanagpur region in its geophysical setting. A good number 
ofthe tribal communities of this region have their kinsmen 
spread over three states—Sihar, Orissa and West Bengal. As 
aresult, any movement initiated in any part of this region 
quickly spreads to the other parts. The Burdwan Division 
accounts for 14,21 lakh tribals out of the 25.32 lakh living in 
West Bengal. 

The Santals are the dominant tribe in West Bengal. Even 
before independence, attenipts were made to unite the tribal 
people, specially the people of the districts of the Burdwan 
Division, under the tribal banner. There are a sood number 
of traditional fairs (melas) where tribals from the adjoining 
regions gather together, They, thus, getan opportunity to 
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discuss many of their socio-economic problems. They also 
participate in cultural activities like dancing, nee 
and drinking their exhilarating rice-beer in the traditiona 
way. The table below provides particulars of the fairs that ate 
held on the Bengal-Bihar-Orissa border. 


PARTICULARS OF FAIRS HELD ON BENGAL- 
BIHAR-ORISSA BORDER 


Lecation 


}. Ramechandrapur 
Petbindha (Gopibalilavpur Ps) 
Midnapur. 
Khakei (Nayagram P.§.} 
Midnapur. 
3. Phalkusma : Bankura 
4. Kanaisar : Singhbhum : Bikar 
5. Pitalkanthi 
Sankrail P.S,, Midnapur 
6. Similan (Kalna P.5,) 
Burdwan. 
7. Diksui Bhagaddi, Hooghly 
8. Khoyer Pahari, Serenga, 


Bankura. 

9. Dhachati (Salbani P.S.) 
Midnapur. 

10. Buaramesia : Goaltare) 
Midnapur. 

lt. Pataibazar (P.S. Rasulpur} 
Burdwan. 
Khannan (Hooghty} 
Dhapaspara (Kalna P.S.) 
Burdwan. 


14, Pandua : Hooghly 
15. Hichapara ; Baita, 
Midnapur. 
16. Sonagara, Singhbhum, Bihar. 


Occasion 
Phaleuni Purnima (Fcb-) 


Baisakh (April 
-do- 

Asarh (20 July) 

Aswin : Durgapuja rOctaber} 
Ind Aswin (October) 

Vijaya Dasami (October) 
Sidhu Kanu day celebrafion: 
Lakshmi Puja (October) 
Kaliguija : (Kartik) (October) 
Bhratri Dwitla (October) 


-to- 


-do- . 
Rasjatra : Kartik (Oct-Nav-) 


2nd Magh (January) 


-Akhanpuja, 91h Magh (January) 


Makar (January) 


Tribal people from adjoining areas as well as from distant 
places attend these fairs, which have a profound socio- 
psychological significance in the life of these people. They 
serve to renew ceremosial or ritual kinships, to bring them 
closer and to reinforce their social relations. These fairs 


dissolve inter-ethnic distances in general, though the presence 
of Dekos (non-tribals) is a discardant factor. 
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During the latter half of British rule in India, the tribal 
communities. realized that many of the local zemindars were 
exploiting them. They did not give them any rent receipts, 
though they were recognized as bargadars (shere-croppers), 
and even tried to oust the tribals from their small land+ 
holdings. Asa matter of fact, a gathering of tribals was held 
(possibly in 1928) in Saharidanga (Binpur P.S.) in the 
District of Midnapur under the leadership of Mangol Soren, 
Nabin Soren of Kamarbandi, Baidyanath Haasda, Dina- 
bandhu Mandi of Saharidanga, Monasaram Mandi of 
Kurchibani and Doma Soren of Bansol. This gathering was 
of a different nature from that held in the past and made a 
Striking depatture from the traditional fairs. This occasion 
was more by way of a politice) meeting which was used fo 
formulate the demands of the tribals in their endeavour to 
Bet relief from the burdens under which they had been groan- 
ing far a long time. In 1935, when the British Government 
introduced administrative reforms and elections, one Nabin 
Soren was an aspirant for legislature seat. tle was favoured 
by the Congress and was requested to visit Midnapur to 
Obtain approval of his candidature. Bul this was denied 
to him owing to political reasons. This refusal provoked 
Nabin Babu to contest independently with the ‘axe” as his 
symbol, 

During the Second World War, the then District Magistrate 
of Midnapur requested many tribal leaders to pledge their 
support to the war effort. Nabin Babu convened a meeting 
at Saharidanga along with others to help in the ‘recruitment 
of tribals for the war. This reflected the extent of Nabin 
Babu’s wrath against the Congress, which had launched the 
freedom movement in India, speciully in Midnapurc. tater on, 
the tribals, specially the Santals, decided to convene 4 
Meeting at Kamarbandhi (P.§. Binpur, Midnapur) in 1946, 
where a devision was taken to form a tribal organization along 
the lines of the Bihar tribal movement. Nabin Soren (Santal) 
of Kamarbandhi became its President. The organization was 
named Santal Gaonta, i.c., Santal Unnayan Sanity (Society 
for the uplift of the Santals}. Dioabandu Mandi (Santal) 
also played a prominent role in this organization. The tribal 
leaders stressed the so-called pristine tribal culture traits. 
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The Santals and other tribal groups were said to be influenced 
by the dominant cultural traits of the locality. The slant of 
this movement was towards the universalization of tribal 
traits. 

Independence made the tribals and the peasants. conscious 
of their rights and, as such, some of members of the Santal 
Gaonta began ta view the tribal situation in @ broader 
political context. In 1949, Shyam Charan Murmu of ‘Ranarani 
and Phagu Murniz of Khbaruspal (near Belpahari) reconstt 
tuted the Santal Gaonta into the Adivasi Mahasabha, which 
attracted the attention of other tribals, specially the Mundas 
and Bhumijs, All of them began to take an interest in the 
activities of this organization. Abhoy Singh (Munda) of 
Nayagram joined hands with the leaders. It was decided that 
the Adivasi Mahasabha would wark as a non-political organ 
ization, and serve as a platform for Adivasis in their efforts 
te cope with their social, economic and cultural problems bY 
constitutional means. There were annual mectings and col 
ventions of the Mahasabha, at which resolutions were adopted 
concerning socio-econermic problems. They demanded stipends 
fer tribal students and prevention of land alienation by Rot 
tribals, among other things. | | 
The influence ef missionaries in all these activities, specially 
in respect of the growth of tribal ethnocentrism, was only 
too apparent. Their participation in tribal affairs helped the 
rapid growth of the Jharkhand movement. Four important 
missionary cen.res were set up in different areas—Ranchi and 
Benachiti (Bihar), Rairongpur (Grissa), and Bhimpur (Midna- 
pur). It was reported that the converted tribals were guided 
by foreign missionarics at these centres. 

In the 1952 general elections, the Congress Party nominat- 
ed Arjun Buske (Raipur : Nayagrami) and Mangol Soren 
ona pei abel) as their candidates in two af the 
ivi ete ten oa es Other tribal condidates 
Seay cegnaenas ee parties, e.g., Jagatpati Hansda 
Ratan Soren in Nuys ne es Majdur Praja (KMP) Party; 
Binpur constituency es ee ser ane pbs Roce 
Sivan Cae vi Oi se e the Socialist Party, an 
backed by" the: aaa i; independent candidate, was 

Si Mahasabha (Jharkhand) and had an 
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altiance with the Jan Sangh. In the 1957 elections, the 
Adivasi Mahasabha backed a few tribal candidates in 
different constituencies against the Congress. They contested 
With the “cock” symbol. Shyam Charan Murmu stoad as a 
candidate for an Assembly seat from Binpur, Ratan Saren 
from Gopiballavpur, Sarat Murmu from Jhargram and 
Babulal Soren from Raipur, Bankura. Charu Chandra Basra 
Was tipped for a Parliamentary seal ftom Jhargram. All of 
then contested as independent candidates. It was reported 
that they were baéked by the Jharkhand Party of Bihar as 
there was no State-level organization then existing in West 
Bengal. All of them were defeated in the clections and 
forfeited their security deposits. The Congress candidate 
was also defeated by the CPI candidate, Jamadar Hansda of 
Salbani. 

Therout of the Adivasi Mahasabha candidates in the 
1937 elections created a sense of frustration among the local 
leaders who tried to reorganize the Mahasabha. The antict- 
bated trend of the 1962 general election was not in favour of 
independent tribal candidates. So, most of the tribals tried 
to form a State unit of the Jharkhand Party and tried to 
affiliate it to the All-India Jharkhand Party. Thus, a state 
level] committee was set up in 1965 with t3 members, under 
the leadership of Dhakhin Murmu—an energetic young non- 
Christian Santal, who had also undergone a post-graduate 
course in agriculture at ihe University of Calcutta. His 
efforts and organizing ability generated enthusiasm amongst 
the tribals. Active members had to pay Rs. 25 aud ordinary 
members Rs. 1.25 as membership fees, At the beginning, the 
Barty enrolled more than 7,000 members. The Jharkhand 
Party geared up its political machinery, and branches were 
opened jn the districts as well as at sub-divisional and block 
levels in many parts of Midnapur, Bankura, Purulia, Hooghly, 
Burdwan and Birbhum districts in West Bengal. The party 
foned up its activities among the tribals to such effect that the 
membership swelled 19 60,000 in West Bengal alene within a 
short time. It succeeded in bringing a large number of Santals, 
Mundas, Koras, Mahatos, Sadgops, and even some Muslims 
and Christian aud non-Christian twibals in to its fold. In 
West ‘Bengal, its leadership was in the hands of non-Christian 
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Santals. The Christian tribals held sway only at Bhimpur. 
Many low caste people of the locality also supported the 
Jharkhand Party. The neglect that these people suffered at 
the hands of society and their deep-raoled poverty drove 
them into tne arms of this tribal organization. But the parte 
cipation of the Mahatos in the Jharkhand Party was 4 
different story. The local Mahatos are more prosperous and 
are actually local exploiters. However, they extended ther 
cooperation lo the pariy as a subterfuge. 

The Jharkhand Party had iis support base in the tribal 
areas. Its leaders spoke of the resurgence of (ribal culture: 
with which economic and political issues were linked. 

A weekly paper named Deboutingun, (‘let us stand’), was 
launched (Jhargram, Midnapur) as an organ of the Jharkhand 
Party. The name was derived from a popular poem written by 
Ram Chand Murmu, who had exercised a profound mfluence 
on the Santals through his writings. lt is in the Santali langu- 
age and in the Bengali script. It focused on the problems of 
the tribals, and outlined the area of proposed Jharkhand 
State. ‘Jhar’ means ‘bush’ or ‘thickets’, ic., jungles; ‘khand 
means ‘region’—region of undulations. ‘Tharkhand Ahala’— 


1€., Origin of the move for Jharkhand—was described in 
detail : 


This country is ours, it was full of jungles. We the auto 
chthones cleared the jungle and brought the jand under 
cultivation and developed civilisation. We had our own 
administration, aur capitals, towns and cities. The enemies 
have driven us here; they are trying to wipe out our name- 
Some of our heroes of the past like Sido, Kantu, Birs@ 


tried to fight against this. We have forgotten those 
TAMeS, 


You will not get sucha beloved motherland, 


the land of the tribals. 
Never, nowhere jin this world. 


It glitters tike gold or silver. 
It is a small world of ours. 
It is inside India. 


It is precious like copper, mercury or diamond. 
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7 Seme of the lectures delivered by Chittaranjan Mandi, 
\ tce-President of the State Jharkhand Party, are worth 
mentioning. He frets and fumes against the Dekos. Accard- 
ing to him, Mahisasura, killed by the Durga of the Hindus, 1s 
representative of the tribals: 


His physical features are like the tribals” he is our repre- 
sentative, The Hindus have driven away and mercilessly 
Killed aurleaders, our men. ‘Thus the ‘Dekos’ not only 
exploited the tribals, but killed them ruthlessly. We, the 
tribal people, have now realised the significance of these 
historical events. So we have to challenge and reckon 
with our enemies, We must get back our Jand for our 
revitalisation, for our growth. So we require Jharkhand 
for the srowth of the tribals, wha are downtrodden, who 
are exploited, who are decaying and dying. 


Another paper written in a similar view in the weekly (17 
August $974} said: 


India is celebrating the 15th August as the day of Inde- 
pendence. We drove away the British rulers from this 
country about 27 years ago. What have we got? Nothing, 
not a placefor home. Weare not yet in a position to 
keep intact the lands which are in our possession. Are we 
in a position to save our religion? It can he said that 
Government has done nothing for us. The Europeans 
have taken away everything from the poor tribals. But 
our present Government has done nothing--even the 
Khas lands have not been given to us.... The Police are 
oppressing us. Though government has tuken up many 
programmes for us, their benefits have not accmed to 
all. ... The Himalalya is in the north of our motherland; 
our Jharkhand is like a half-moon, crescent-shaped in 
which the river Jahnabi is flowing, and in the south the 
ocean is roaring. The sacred rivers Damodar and 
Mayurakhi are flowing within it. The Ajay, Silai, Brah- 
mani and Kansabati are other rivulets, watering the land. 
The hill Nigiri in Orissa is another border of our land, 
which spreads up to Pareshnath—through Ranchi and 
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Dumka ridges. This is our land. This was the land of the 
independent Santal tribe. 


A good number of Adivasi candidates fought the 1967 
election with the symbol of ‘Jora Sakam’, ic., twa leaves - 
The volunteers wore green caps as their party symbol. They 
conducted campaigns and held meetings where they placed 
their election manifesto before the public. The mani items 
of the programme were as follows: 


1. A separate State within the framework of the indian 
Constitution for the tribal people to be named 
Jharkhand State. . 
Revival of tribal culture and introduetion of teaching 
of tribal languape in ‘Ol Chiki? script. : 

3. Opportunities for proper education of the tribal 
people. 

4. Establishment of hospitals and health centres in the 
villages. 

5. Right to exploit forests. 

6. Employment opportunities, including reservation of 
jobs, for the tribal people on population basis. 

7, Economic development of the people by setting up 
small-scale and cottage industries in the areas inhabr 
ted by the tribal people. 

8. Opportunities and facilities for agriculture and preé 
vention of land alienation. . 

9. Improvement of village communication links and 
arrangement for supply of drinking water. 

10. Facilities for technical education and providing 
eriployment oppartunities for the tribal people. 


io J 


The Party took up politics as. a weapon [or the further- 
ance of these aims and made use of folklore in their campaign. 
In this Generali Elections Dakhin Murmu contested from 
Binpur (Midnapur), Ratan Saren from Gopiballayvpur (Midna- 
pur), Dhiren Hemrom from Salbanj (Midnapur}, Babulal 
Soren from Raipur (Bankura), and another candidate from 
Bandowan (Purulia). All of them were defeated. 

In. the mid-term elections for the West Bengal Legislative 
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Assembly in 1969, the Party set up 10 candidates; none was 
returned. However, the Parry had gained seme importance 
int West Bengal by the time of the 1971 elections, It contested 
in the Wistricts of Midnapur, Purulia, Bankura, Hooghly and 
Burdwan. The party put up 22 candidates and fought this 
election with the ‘Bow and Arrow’ symbol. Shyamacharan 
Murmu (Binpur) and ‘Babular Sore (Raipur) were elected. 
Manoranjan Mahato contested in Jhargram constituency 4s 
4 Jharkhand Party candidate. 

In the 1972 election, however, the party was wiped out, 
Twenty-three candidates contested on the Party ticket, but 
none was returned. For this election, new candidates were 
sclected. In Jhargram constituency, Mrinalini Mahato—-a 
school teacher of Ranarani school——was selected as the Party's 
candidate and contested thé election in place of Manoranjan 
Mahato, and Dakhin Babu contested in Jhargram Parliamen- 
tary constiivency. Though the Party adopted several new 
Strategies and even co-mperated with other political parties 
Without of course sacrificing its separate idsntity, it had to 
face a total rout. 

The Jharkhand Party, however, continued its activities. 
On 30 June 1973, the Pasty organised mass squatting before 
Government offices in Jhargram and other subdivisions in the 
district of Midnapur over various demands including recog- 
nition of ‘Ol Chiki', restoration of lands which were allegedly 
taken away from the tribals, employment, distribution of 
khas land, and protection against eviction of bargadars. The 
Party held a workers’ conference at Jhargram on 7 July 1973 
which was addressed by Bagun Samrui, President of the All 
India Jharkhand Party, and others. Bagum Samrui requested 
the party members and workers to work unitedly. The 
Purulia unit of the Jharkhand Party took up a programme of 
starting an agrarian movement, but this did not materialize. 
Recently, there were some differences of opinion amongst the 
party’s rank and file in Bihar.and as a result the party was 
divided into three groups —Bagun Samrui group; N.E. Horo 
8toup; and Hul Jharkhand group, In West Bengal also, the 
party was split into two parallel factions—one led by Dakhin 
Charan Murmu, President of the West Bengal unit, which owes 
allegiance to the Bagun Samrui group and the other Jed by 
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Chittaranjan Mandi, Vice-President of the West Bengal Unit, 
who linked up with the Hul Jharkhand group (i.¢., group led 
by Justin Richard). The split became fina! when at 4 mecting 
of the State Committee of the party held over 18 and 19 
January 1975 at Lalgeria (Midnapur) the group led by Chit 
tarmjan Mandi staged a walkout to form a parallel organization 
of the party. 

Apart from the Jharkhand Party, there are a number of 
tribal sccial organizations—e.g., Adibasi Santal Baishi (Con- 
gress sponsored), Adibasi Socie-educational and Cultural 
Asscciation and Santali Literary and Cultural Socicty— 
which also claim to champion the Adivasi cause. However, 
these associations could not unite mainly due to differences of 
Opinion as to the adoption of script. The Adibasi Sintal 
Baishi and Adibasi Socio-educationel and Cultural Society are 
in favour cf the ‘Ol' script, while the Santali Literary and Cul- 
tural Socicty is in favour of the Roman script. In West Ben- 
gal, the Adibasi Socio-educational and Cultural Association 4s 
the most influential amongst the Adivasis. The Society 
organised two rallies in 1973. On 26 February 1973, a rally 
was held under the leadership of Jeyram Murmu. They 
demanded recognition of the ‘01° script, introduction of San- 
tali Janguzge in al) the educational institutions in West Bengal, 
and broadcasting of Santali programme through the All India 
Radio. They submitted three memoranda to this effect to the 
Station Director, Akashvani, Calcutta, to the Chief Minister. 
West Bengal, und to the Secretary to the Governor of West 
Bengal. Joyram Murmu led another procession on 12 Sepfen- 
ber 1973 to the Station Director, Akashvani, and to Writers’ 
Building to hand over memoranda. The organization held 4 
cultural function—styled the All-India Adibasis Cultural 
function—at Rabindra Sadan on 13° April 1973 which was 
attended by the Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

Like other political parties, the Jharkhand Party holds 
meetings at various places on different issues, specially before 
elections. Sometimes the leaders and organizers of the Party 
pose the burning problems of the tribes before the electorate 
and assure them that they will try to solve them if they are 
elected. When it took out 4 procession, the members, 
specially the volunteers, used to wear green caps and green 
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shirts symbolizing ‘leaves’ of ‘aspirations’. They used to sing 
tribal songs to avoid the monotony of a long march. They 
raised a variety of slogans, shouted first by the leaders of the 
Procession, and then repeated by the processionists. 

Some of these songs are reproduced below in a free Eng- 
lish translation: — 


Everybody is trying to divide Jndia hurriedly, 
Faipal{is) trying to have 2 full Jharkhand. 


© brothers, we shall not remain inert, 
We shall march ahead, threugh sufferings and honesty to 


échieve our ‘goal. 


O brothers, let us go to occupy all waste lands. We have 
endless strength in our body. Let us go to occupy n}) waste 
lands. These should be in our possession. 


(Our) green flag will be victorious. 
Vietory wilt be ours. Victory wil] be ours. 
Foliow O1 Chiki, Accept OL Chik: 
Fallow OL Chiki, Follow O1 Chiki. 


Many tribal cGmmunities, through a gradual process of 
Hinduization, have incorporated many of the dominate Hindu 
traits in their culture and are in the process of slow 
assimitation. Prominent among them are the Bhumij, Lodha 
and Savara groups of peuple, who have formed a lower caste 
rung along the fringe of the Hindu caste hierarchy. rhe 
Mundas in places, have accepted Alekh Dharam, which |8 Very 
akin to the Hindu Bhakti cult. A section of the Santals in 
many places, specially in the District of Bankura, 43€ known 
48 ‘Deswali Majhi’, from whom the other groups of Santals 
have- severed ali connections, in the course of conflicts among 
them on religious issues. Very recently a new feeling of ett 
balization has become dominant and the tribals. specially the 
Santals, are seeking to recover their distinct identity by adopt- 
ing Sari Dharam. Ses 

The Christian Santals are not in favour of ‘O1 Chiki 
and instead prefer the Roman script, which has been accepted 
by the West Bengal Council of Higher Secondary Education 
(1976), Many Santals, along with others, are publishing baoks. 
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journals and articles in Bengali script (e.g:, in the Pachchint 
Banga published by the State Government and in the Hariar 
Sakem edited by Prof. 5.K. Bhawmik). This led to confuston 
among the tribals who support introduction of the ‘@] Chikt' 
Script, which is in accordance with the ideals of the Jharkhand 
Party. This shows that a section of the Santals is not support 
ing it. This can also be noticed from the election results, 1 
which different parties. got the support of the tribals. 

The Jharkhand Party could not maintain its hold of the 
tribal population as a whole and, therefore, this movement has 
fizzled out. Besides, the poor tribals and the lower caste 
peasantry are suflering alike. and they regurd political parties 
like the CPI and CPT (M), instead of the Jharkhand Party, 45 
their representatives, who are pledged to fight against poverty: 
and also to support their cause. The leadership of the Jhat- 
Khand Party, on the other hand, was inore interested in trying 
to raise and consolidate its position in the socio-political 
sphere, neglecting the lower and poorer groups. This elite 
leadership has net been able to bring all the tribals together 
under a single organization for their narrow class interest. 
Besides, the heterogenous tribal groups are not always inclined 
to coalesce with one another in a harmonious way to form 4 
Stronger party. Many tribal groups feel that most of the 
benefits extended to the tribals by the Government have been 
cornered by the Santal, and that other tribals. jike the Kora, 
the Munda, the Lodha, the Kheria and the Mahali of West 
Bengal are not getting their due. Thus, the Jharkhand move 
ment has lost its momentum in West Bergal. 

Since 1976, the Iharkhand Movement in West Bengal besa” 
to be reyitalised through the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (J MM} 
which has the active support of Mahato youngmen who have 
had their education at Ranchi University. The K urmi-Mahatos 
also demanded to be scheduled, giving wp their Kshatriya 
claims which they had made earlier. ‘The Kurmi claimed 
that they were part of the Adivasi conglomeration in India. 
These ideas penetrated the Kurmi-dominated areas of West 
Bengal. The Kurmi, Deshwali, Tamel’ became part of 
Jharkhand movement along with the tribals. The Congress 
ministry, in West Bengal headed by $.S. Ray initiated the 
formation of the Jhargram Development Council. Sita Rama 
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Mahato was appointed a minister of Cabinet rank and Miss 
Amola Soren became Deputy Minister. These measures and 
various development facilities helped the local people. During 
the emergency the activities of the Jharkhand party practically 
came to a stand still. There was also a feeling that the 
Jharkhand would benefit the Santals only. 

Dakhin Baba, a stalwart of the JMM, joined the Janata 
Party to contest the {977 Election. Jn 1977-78 a convention 
was held by. the supporters of the Jharkhand movement at 
Ranchi in which many representatives from West Bengal 
participated. They decided to revive the traditional festival, 
the tribal dialect, traditional mode of propitiation of deities 
through their own Dedicris, Nayaks, etc., as expressions of 
Jharkhandism, Thus, the party was re-organjsed. Though it 
ideologically runs counter to the C.P.J. (M), the movement 
was not officially opposed by the existing Government. 

The Government, however, initiated certain developinent 
Works in rural work through ‘Food for Work’ schemes. They 
organised functions in Birbhum in memory of the heroes of 
Santal rebellion. The OL script devised by Raghunath 
Murmu was officially recognised. In the meantime the leader- 
ship passed on to one Vishnu Soren, an advocate, and Mono- 
ranjan Mahato who organised opposition to the CPi (M) pro- 
gramme to help the tribals, which according to the JMM was 
designed to dislodge the non-CPI (M) tribal leadership. The 
year 1980 was marked by a number of Jharkhand conventions, 
Organisation of deputation to various authorities led by the 
tribal students, workers and other representatives of general 
tribal population all ever the state under the banner of the 
Jharkhand movement—threugh which the organisess tried 10 
convince the non-tribals about the legitimacy of their demands. 
Very recently (31 October 1980) a large number of tribals and 
their non-tribal supporters marched through the streets of 
Calcutta with their bows, arrows and battle axes and shouted 


slogans against the administration. 


THE JHARKHAND PARTY IN ORISSA* 


L.K, Mahapatra 


Pitroduetion 


He JHARKHAND Party, as an important all-India tribal 

Organization, plays a vital rele in leading the Jharkhand 
movement which demands a separate Jharkhand state within 
the Indian Union. Up to 1949, it was knawn as the All- 
India Adivasi Mahasabha. On 5 March 1949, the Maha- 
Sabha held a conference of three thousand delegates at Hindi- 
Sala in Ranchi and passed a resalution which declared that 
the Adivasi Mahasabha was being changed into the Jhar- 
khand Party so as to fight for the formation of a separate 
Jharkhand state. In this conference. Jaipal Singh, who is 
regarded as the founder of the Jharkhand Party, was elected 
as the President and Jdsen Deba was elected as the Secretary 
of the Party. The objective of the Jharkand movement was 
to stcure a separate state for the people of Jharkhand, irres- 
Pective of caste and creed. 

The desired Jharkhand state is to be multi-ethnic and 
multi-lingual in character. In short, this Party demands that 
2 separate Jharkhand state be constituted comprising of the 
Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Nilgiri (Balasore) and Sundargarh 


~ “The paper is based primarily on the data collected by Rabindra Nath 
Patl, M.A., Field Investigator, in the Collaborative Research Scheme aid- 
ed by the Anthropological Survey of India and directed by the author, 
The author gratefully acknowledges his contributions. 
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l, 
districts af Orissa and the Adivasi regions of Te 
Bihar, U.P. and Madhya Pradesh. The old see the 
posed Jharkhand state covers the following areas | Pradesh. 
states of Orissa, West Bengal, Bihur, UP and ee Dudin 
Chang Bhakar, Korea, Surguja,, Roberisgunj ee Govint- 
Tahasil, Rohtas P.S., Sherghati P.S.. Rajaullt P.S., Santal 
Bu) eden Sub-divmlon: Banka: Subcalsh Oe. 
Parpanas, Hazaribagh, Palamau. Singhbhum, . M Mayul- 
Jashpur, Udaipur, Gongpur, Bonai, Bamra, Se anal 
bhanj, Sundargarh, Nigiri and noithern Balasore. 

Bankura and Purulia. arly 
The leaders and ordinary members of the Leaeameae 
are known as ‘SJharkhandis’ and inhabitants of the Fe Once 
Jharkhand state are also referred to as ahaa wes 
it developed an inter-State organizatian, the ae gut’ 
renamed the Ail India Jharkhand Party and fought Oriss4 
cessive elections in four States—West Bengal, go 1 Singh 
and Madhya Pradesh. During the lifetime of ae 1965 
this Party was the main opposition party in Bihar 4 the 
(when it merged with the Indian National C ongress) parla” 
mouthpiece of tribals both in the Assembly and in 
ment. - ig the 
Sonaram Soren, a Santal praduate of Mayurbhan}J. d the 
founder of this organization in Orissa. He ns cm 
Adivast Sabha in 1946 which was converted into the n in 
khand Party in Orissa. So far as its political cee six 
Orissa is concerned, in the first general elections tl 
contestants, including Sonaram Soren, representing this Soi 
were elected to the State Legislative Assembly. But Soret 
after becaming a member of the Assembly, Sanaram Front 
joined the Nikhil Utkal Adibasi Congress, an opponent ous 
of Jharkhand, and extended his support to the Cong ve 
in forming the Government under the leadersh'!P 
Mr. Nabakrishna Choudhury. Sonaram Soren joined ur 
Cabinet as Minister for Tribal and Rural Welfare, Labo 
and Commerce. : 5 
In the second general elections (1957), five candidee 
from this Party were elected to the State Lepislative Assemb y 
This time the Congress Party coud not obtain 4 winsaiee 
majority in the State Legislature, and, being the single lerges 
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party in the Legislature, it formed the Government with the 
Support of these five Jharkhand members. This time Soren 
was defeated at the hustings. The year 1959 was an interest- 
Ing One in the politics of Orissa. The Congress Party had 
formed the Government, but it never enjoyed a stable 
majority. The Congress was strong in the coastal districts but 
the main oppasition party, (ithe Ganatantra Parishad) con- 
trolled the hilly areas, which consisted mostly of ex-feuda- 
tory States. ‘On February 23, early in the Budget Session of 
1959, when the Revenue Minister was seeking to introduce a 
Bill, the Congress Ministry was defeated by B votes. But 
this was reckoned a “snap” defeat, and the Ministry did nat 
Tesign. The Government’s strength at that time was 70 
(excluding the Speaker but including $ Jharkhand m2mbers) 
ina Housé of {38 members. During this time, Congress 
was Kept jn power by 5 Jharkhand voters in Orissa Legislative 
Assembly" (Bailey, 1960}. In May 1959 the Congress formed 
4 fresh coalition Government, this time with the Ganatantra 
Parishad os a result of which the Jharkhand Party withdrew 
its support and joined the opposition. 

During the period 1951 to 1959, the Jharkhand Party, 
which was leading the Adivasi movements in the northem 
hill districts of Orissa, faced constant threats from two ather 
organizat ions—the Ganatantra Parishad and the Nikhil Utkal 
Adibasi Congress. ‘‘Towards the end of the year 1950, 
Mr. Ranjit Singh Bariha laid the foundation of the Nikhil 
Utkal Adibasi Congress, which in the succeeding year was {to 
aive the Jharkhand movement of Orissa a go-by’. (Bailey, 

960). 

In the mid-term elections of 1961,the Jharkhand Party 
failed to capture any seat in the State Legislative Assembly. 
Its condition became more precarious in the 1967 elections 
when it again failed to capture any seats although it had set up 
candidates in seven constituencies in the districts of Mayur- 
bhanj and Sundargarh, This time significantly, Sonaram Soren 
had joined the Jana Congress. Being elected to the Assembly, 
he joined coalition Government formed in Orissa by the 
Swatantra and Jana Congress parties. . 

One point worth noting here is that up to the 1961 mid- 
term elections, all Jharkhand contestants in Orissa fought the 
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elections as independent candidates. For this reason, there 
is no mention of the Jnarkhand Party in Government reports 
on the first and second general and the first mid-term (1961) 
elections. Inthe fifth general elections 1971, it pul up 
candidates in fifteen constituencies in the districts of Mayu 


bhanj, Sundargarh and Keonjhar, but only four candidate 


were successful. These four Jharkhand MLAs joined 
coalition Government formed by the Swatantra Party. and 4 
Utkal Congress. Siddhalal Murmu, the leading Jharkham 
MLA became Minister for Labour, Employment and Howsig 
and continued till 9 June 1972. In June 1972, this coalitie® 
Government lost its majority when most of the MLAS of 
Utkal Congress-Swatantea United Front merged with Cone 
ress which formed the Ministry. But the Jharkhand Hi 
Command declared on 12 June that the Jharkhand party 
would not merge with the Congress and that it would fuAe 
tion as an independent party in the Orissa Assembly. J2n?" 
ing the Party High Command’s decision, Sidhalal Murat 
Jomed the Congress, but was not made a member ° 
Cabinet. 

In 1973, the solidarity of this Party in Orissa was weakened 
as it split into two factions: (a) the All-India Jharkhand Pat? 
aes by Bagun Sumbrai: and (5) the Jharkhand party 
ce i NE Horo, This division occurred not becavs 2 
eiterences in ideology but because of a tug af war for le# . 
ship between these two. The Party Constitution was retaine 
by both the factions. However, they eventually develop® 
into two different political parties with different registtalioP 


numbers and election embl i ¢ 1974 
ems. 8 0 
both the S. During the election state 


Jharkhand parties fou i 

nase Bht election to the 
ee Assembly opposing each other in twenty-tht? 
Strtuencics in the districts of Keonjhar, Sundargarh a 


Se dae : In four constituencies—namely, Bahalda, 
: ur, Bangiriposhi and Kul; | phanj DIS 
trictk—as many as uliana of Mayurbhanj ‘ed 


four candidates from each Party contes 

parece a oF oo twenty-seven speereseobay pelongin& 
Lugun of the Tha fai Candidates—-namely, Shri Christod? 
in Sundareath Dinwen ne ty om Birmitrapur constiiuen’y 
Nine Barh District and Shri Sashi Bhusan Marandi of me 
ndia Jharkhand Party from Bahalda constituency 1 


io: 
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Mayurbhanj District—were elected. 
This paper will briefly examine the following: 


1. Trends of the Jharkhand movement in Orissa. 

2. Descriptive historical study of the development of 
this Party, including and:after the splits in the Party. 

3. Why this party failed to make a steady impact on 
the tribal people of the area? 

4. The Organization of the Party at different levels. 


Brief History of the Party 


The leaders of the Jharkhand Party claim that a Jharkhand 
Slate existed from the yery beginning of human civilization in 
India. The founders of this mythical Jharkhand siate were 
three—namely, Risa, Karama and Chutu. It was during ; the 
leadership of these three that the Adivasis first managed to 
enter the area. At that time, this area was full of forests. The 
inovement into the Jharkhand region occurred when the Aryans 
drove the non-Aryans (Adivasis) out of the region of the 
Vindhyas, the valleys of the Gahga and the Jamuna, and the 
Terai. Except for some parts of present-day Cuttack and Puri 
districts, almost all regions of Orissa were under the J harkhand 
State. The first independent Maharaja of this slate was 
Chhatia Madhara Munda ard the last was Maharaja Durjan 
[Sah], who was eventually defeated by Sher Shah [in fact it 
was Jahanpir] and who surrendered his kingdom, a white 
elephant named Samchala and twenty-four other elephants. 
In all, forty-five independent kings, including Madara 
Munda and Durjan Sthal, ruled over this kingdom. Madhara 
Munda handed over his throne to his adapted son, Fani 
Mukuta. They were regarded as the ancestors of the ‘Nagaé 
Bansa’ kings (kings of the cobra clan}. At present, the 
lineage members of this clan are found in Ranchi District 
(Bihar). 

Following the defeat of Durjan and subsequent inve- 
sions by foreign conquerors, the state was truncated to 
the size of present Chotanagpur. IJt is called Chotanagpur 
because jt was once the estate of the ‘Naga Bansa’ kings. At 
Preset, Chotanagpur division includes 5 diste‘cts—namely, 
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nbad— 
Ranchi, Palamauv, Hazaribagh, Singhbhum ne Tieithasd 
which are treated as the core of both the eee e Jharkhand 
State and the one that is now demanded. Thus, 2 the ancient 
Party aims at the unification of the areas © tral portion. 
Jharkhand state treating Chotanagpur as the pune tate the 
The Party also wants to incor porate cc ae = Bihar, West 
Adivasi-populated areas from the states of mae economics 
Bengal and Madhya Pradesh, so that the poli i “jg could be 
social and other human problems of the Adivasi aeee a 
fruitfully tackled. Otherwise, they claim. the ee * chieved: 
prosperity of the inhabitants of this area cannot. i ane the 
These objectives and arguments were formulates Murmu; 
course of personal interviews with Jadabananda Hansda: 
Vice-President, Jharkhand Party; Braja Mohan tj Sub- 
Sectetary, All-India Jharkhand Party, Lanegan re 
division Unit; Jaya Gobind Hembram, Secretary, 4 Sashi 
Jharkhand Party, Mayurbhanj District Unit: es jhar- 
Bhusan Marandi, MLA and Joint Secretary, All-India 
hand Party, Grissa State Unit. | ht the first 
As a political entity, the Jharkhand Party foug 3 objec 
general elections from Mayurbhanj and propagated 1s urse 
tives and ideologies through the election campaign. In earrt 
of time, this party gained a hold in Keonjhar, ae 
Ranchi, Singhbhum and other districts. The Jharkhand lea on- 
assured their people that the Jharkhand movement would ¢ 


“ : ned. 
tinue until and unless a separate Jharkhand state was forn 


‘ dar- 
According to the leaders, Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar and a the 
Barh districts and a portion of Balasore district are part 0 
area of Jharkhand, 


‘ : ent 
The Jharkhand movement is mainly an Adivasi Oe 
the formation of a separate state. The term ‘movem 


is described by F.G. Bailey (1960: 141) in bjs book alee 
and Sacia! Change as a model for organization. Flere 
voters and warkers do 


not expect any tangible rewards a : 
assistance of any ype. In a ‘movement’ the element of ¢ 
culation is absent and the voluntary workers give their serv! 
ces because they are in the habit of doing so and they ate 
morally convinced of the tightness of their party’s ieee 
They do not anticipate any immediate or personal materi 
Hain. Asan Adivasi movement, itis confined mainly to the 


for 
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Adivasi-populated areas, The Jharkhand movement is primarily 
the result or product of growing political consciousness and 
an attempt on the part of the Adivasis of Chotanagpur (ori- 
Sinally of the Christian Adivasi educated men) to revive and 
enrich their traditional culture by the formation of an Adivasi 
state. This movement spread like wildfire to Adivasi-popu- 
lated, so-called ancient Jharkhand, area within the Indian 
Union, 

There are a number of tribes in the area covered by the 
Proposed Jharkhand state—Munda, Oroon, Santa), Ho, Sacria 
Paharia, Kharia, Bhumij, Bhuiyan and Birhor. The Jharkhand 
Party ig dominated by leaders drawn from the Santal, Munda, 
Oraon and Ho tribes, 


Aims and Objectives 


The main aim of this Party is to unite the tribes in the states 
of West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, UP and Madhya Pradesh 
(mainly those inhabiting the hilly regions) into a separate 
Slate. The Jharkhand Party's slogan is ‘Jharkhand Party 
Stands for a separate State for all people of Jharkhand irres- 
pective of caste and creed for achieving democratic socialism, 
equality, justice and fair play’. This movement is mainly 
confined to tribal areas. Due to differences in ecological, 
economic, sacia), cultural and other factors, the inhabitants of 
the plains are placed in a more advantageous position than 
the inhabitants of hilly regions. The people of the hills, 
especially the tribals, are said to be exploited by the non-tri- 
bals, particularly by the plainsmen. Lue to the above-men- 
tioned factors, the tribals are not able to safeguard their 
interests, to enrich their culture and to enjoy all the facilities 
for socia-economic upliftment. The leaders of this Party 
Claim that through the formation of a separate state and by 
having their own representatives in the Goyernment, their 
interests will be adequately safeguarded. The government of 
Jharkhand state would look after the interests and well-being 
of the tribesmen inhabiting the State. Further, the state could 
look after the interests of the tribals who had migrated to 
other state of the Indian Union. The Jharkhandis, especially 
the pioneers of the Jharkhand movement, think that any 
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administration other than their own leads to the exploitation 
and deprivation of the Adivasis. After the formation of 
@ separate Jharkhand state, both Adivasi and non-Adivasis 
would be treated equally. . 

The Hon'ble Dr. Khosia, ex-Governor of Orissa, described 
the Jharkhand movement as the revolution by simple means 
(Extracted from the Dairy of Jadabananda Murmu, Vice 
President, Jharkhand Party). In Orissa, the Jharkhandis 
claim that they will continue to live on the mercy of the Oriss4 
Government, unless and until they have their own state and 
government. 

Another important objective of this party is to form 4" 
Orissa Division within the proposed Jharkhand state compr iS- 
ing Sundargarh, Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj, Balasore, Singhbhum. 
Sareikala and Kharasuan. The Adivasi Jharkhandis claim 
that the Adivasis are the original inhabitants of India and the 
others—such as, Hindus, Muslims, Christians, ete.—are their 
Buests. 

The Party’s constitution says that the proposed Jharkhand 
State would not be separated from the Indian Union. 

The Planning Commission’s report on the First Five Year 
Plan says that in primary schools students should be taught 
in their mother-tongue and from the upper primary onwards, 
the language of instruction should be the regional onc. In the 
Planning Commission’s Report of February 1957 (p. 242}, it is 
emphasized that there should be provisions for teaching in the 
medium of one's mother-tongue. The Jharkhand Party demands 
that they should not be deprived of these legal provisions. 

There would noi be only one party in the proposed Jhar- 
khand state. Amy party other than the Jharkhand, can form 
the government, provided it forms a majority in the state 
Jegtstature. 

The Adivasis have their own culture and language. Neither 
Oriya, for instance, nor Bengali, is their mother-tongue. So 
they claim thai they should not be deprived of enriching their 
own culture and janguage. It is their custom to take fandia 
or tice beer on festive occasions, but they have been barred 
from observing this custom by the Orissa Government. This 


is one of the points which they put forth to support their 
demand for a separate state. 
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In short, the Party aims at reviving and enriching the 
Adivasi language, Adivasi traditions, Adivasi customs and so 
on, 


Party Organization 


The Party’s organization is mainly based around two factors— 
1.¢., (¢) means of persuading voters, and (6) recruitment of 
workers. Accarding to F.G. Bailey (1960), there are two 
models of organization—(a) machine and (6) movement. To 
quote Bailey: 


One model is that of the ‘machine’ im which workers and 
sometimes yoters expect some tangible reward, not neces- 
sarily a bribe, but assistance of exactly the kind which 
brokers provide. In the other model, the ‘movement’, 
this element of caléutation is absent and the voluntary 
workers give their service becduse they in the habit of 
doing so, and in the last resort because they are morally 
(that is, without calculation.of immediate personal material 
gain) convinced of the rightness of their party policies. 


The organization of the Jharkhand Party in Orissa resena- 
bles Bailey’s ‘movement’ model. It isa poor party and all 
workers render voluntary service without expecting any irame- 
diaie personal material gain. 

It was mentioned earlier that the Adivasi Mahasabha was 
converted into the Jharkhand Party. Subsequently, when it 
éstablished a large organization, it was renamed the All-India 
Jharkhand Party. Eventually, due to groupism within the 
party, two factions emerged out of this party-~one being the 
All-India Jharkhand Party and the other the Jharkhand 
Party. So far asthe party organization is concerned, it is 
very important to focus on the organization of both these 
factions in Orissa. The All-India Jharkhand Party has a very 
strong organization in the Nilgiris of Balasore, Mayurbhanj 
and Keonjhar disiricts, whereas the J harkhand Parity is strong 
in the Sundargarh District. The Jharkhand Party ied by 
N.E. Horo has no organization in Keonjhar and Balasore 
districts. The organization of both these groups required to 
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he analyzed separately. N.E. Horo’s faction is alleged to be 
dominated by the Christianized tribesmen and their teaders— 
at least, this is. the opinion of members of the All-India 
Jharkhand Party. This is why the Jharkhand Party led by 
N.E. Horo is strong in Sundargarh, as the population of 
Christianized tribals is larger in Sundargarh than in other 
northern district in Orissa. 


Organization of All-India Jharkhaid Party 


State Unit Organization 


| 


District Unit Organization 


Sub-Divisionai Unit Organizatian 


Block Unit Organization 


Panchayat Unit Organization 


The office of the State Unit is located at Keonjhar. The 
All-India Jharkhand Party's organization starts at the State 
level and goes right down to the panchayat level in Orissa. 
It has three district unit offices covering four distiicts, with a 
common unit for Mayurbhanj and Balasore districts. It has 
offices in eight sub-divisions of four district namely, Rairang- 
pur, Udala, Karanjia, Baripada, Nilgiri, Champua, Bonai and 
Rourkela. Apart from this, it has informal units organization 
in-a number of blocks and panchayats, on the strength of 
which it successfully fights Gram Panchayat and Panchayat 
Samiti elections. 

So far as office-bearers are concerned, from the State 
Unit level up to the Block Uni: level, each unit has eleven 
office-hearers—namely, President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Assistant-Secretary, Treasurer and six other general office- 


bearers. The office-bearers are not given any emoluments and 
work volontarilly. 
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As far as membership is concerned, any voter, irrespective 
of caste, creed or tribe, can be a member of the Party, 
provided he applies for membership to the President of the 
District Unit. The members are expected to propagate the 
Party’s ideology and raise their voice against exploitation. 
The compulsory annual membership fee is Rs. 0.25. The 
members are expected to be involved in election campaigns 
for the Party's candidates. Each member has to take an 
Oath before the President of the District Unit promising to 
Obey the rules and regulations of the Party. In the State 
Uuit, apart from the eleven office-bearers, the members vary 
between 25 and 35. Each District Unit office must have 
nineteen members whereas in the Block Units the number of 
members varies between [5 and 25, Tt was reported that the 
State Unit had the highest number of members in 1971-73 (35) 
and the lowest in 1967-70 when the strength of members 
was 25, 
However, this Party is a poor man’s party. It raises its 
funds moinly through collectiop of fees from members and 
donations from elected MLAs and MPs and other patrons of 


the Party. 


Organization of Jharkhand Party 


This faction has no grass-roots level organization as its 
opponent faction has. Its organization is confined to the 
district level and controlled by the State level organization. 
It does pot have units at the sub-divisional or block levels 
Nor does itbave any organization in Keonjhar -and Nilgir! 
of Balasore District. Its State Unit office is located in 
Rourkela with C.D. Lugun as the President and J adabananda 
Murmu as the Vice-President. Apart from this, there is the 
Mayurbhanj District Unit office at Badampahad and the 
Sundargarh District Unit office at Rourkela attached to the 
State Unit office. Like thd other faction, the office-bearers, 
both in the State and District units, number eleven and are 
voluntary workers, Tt i alleged that this faction 15 le 
Christianized one as it is assisted by Christian missions. It 1s 
also reported Jhat most of the members and office-bearers of 
this faction are Christianized tribals. 
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Any voter, irrespective of caste, tribe and creed, can be a 
member of this faction provided he promises to accept the 
party’s policies. No membership fee required. Each member }8 
assigned the task of Gramya Sangathan under which he should 
create organizations for the Party at the village and block 
levels. They are expected to recruit new members and to 
propagate the party's programmes and polices. . 

The Party’s office is located in a private residence. In 1975, 
it is reported that this faction fought the Panchayat Samiti 
election in two blocks, but was defeated in both due to its 
poer organization. 


Party Symbols 


While discussing the symbols of 4 party, the election emblem, 
party emblem, martyr days or sahid days, party uniform, 
party flag etc., of both the factions should be taken into 
account. The bow and arrow has been the election symbol of 
Jharkhand Party since its emergence. 


ELECTION SYMBOL (1974) 


All India Jharkhand 


The bow and arrow is the election emblem of this faction. AS 
it is primarily an organization of the tribal folks of the 
hilly regions, the bow and arrow represent the traditional 
technology of the Jharkhandis, the inhabitants of the Jhar- 


khand area. This symbol has also been adopted as their party 
emblem. 


Jharkhand Party 


The election emblem of this wing is the nagara (a one-sided 
percussion instrument), which represents the traditional culture 
of this area. They-call it Gajabaja in Mundari. They alsa use 
it as their party symbol. Another noteworthy point is that the 
registration numbers of both the factions are different. 

Apart from it, both factions celebrate common memorial 
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- . t 
Gays, usé a common constitution, and a common party 
dress. 


MARTYR DAYS 
Gunduria S ahid Dibrrs 


February 6 and 7 are observed as Gunduria eee 
In 1949, under the leadership of Sonaram — ar demand 
Adivasi agitation at Gunduria in Mayur bhanj, wae that time, 
WS raised to separate Mayurbhanj from Sed d he ordered 
Amar Singh was the SDD of Raitangpur ae aataion 
firing on the crowd with a view to suppressing hot dead at 
As a result, ‘thousands’ of agitators asa Party. 
Gundaria, as is alleged by the leaders os + by both tae 
This Martyr Day is celebrated only in Orissa D7 

factions, 


Vilka Memorial Da y 


sn British and 
Tilka Murmu of Bhagalpur fought er 94) and was even- 
Was imprisaned for thirteen years (1771- Tilaka Square in 
tually hanged under a banyan tree near 
ihar, 


Birsa Sah td Dibas 


reg 95 to 1901 
Birsa Munda fought against the British from 18 
and died in jail. 


Sido and Kaniu Sakid Dibas 


ish in the Santal Parganas 


These gvo fought against the Brit § and both 


55 185 
during the freedom movement from 1855 to 
were ha : . bo heave 

On eae 1! April every year, both eee A above: 
€Ommon memorial days for all the martyrs mona they hold 

cy have chosen these dates because that 1s wes 
their annual party conference. 
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Party Flag and Party Uniform 


Both parties have a green flag. as their party flag. There 18 
no emblem in this flag. The workers and leaders of bolh the 
factions wear green jacket and green caps. The green a 
represents the verdant iandscape of the proposed Jharkhan 
state which abounds in green forests and fields. 


Activities of the Party (Non-Political ) 


As a tribal organization, the Party projects the problems of 
the tribals and place them before the Government. " 
leaders—like Jadabananda Murmu, Sashi Bhusan Maran : 
Braja Mohan Hansda, Christodas Lugun, Kullan Baga 7 
others—belonging to both factions claim that their ee 
works on different fronts such as labour, student, seat 
etc. By analyzing the Parly resolutions of both the fe 
and interviewing different leaders of the Party, the aetivill 
of the Party can be summarized as follows. 


Education and Students? Front 


In the resolutions passed on 3 March 1973, the A Inds 
Jharkahand Party, Rairangpur Sub-division Unit, demande 
that Rairangpur College be taken over by the Gover 
immediately as it is situated in an area which is thickly 
Populated by Adivasis and 80 per cent of its students belone 
to the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes. f 
By another resolution accepted in the central meeting © 
the All-India Jharkhand Party held on 15 March 1976, it 4 
demanded that all non-Government Colleges established * 
tribal areas in the districts of Mayurbhanj, Sundargarh 49 
Keonjhar should be declared as Government Colleges- , 
in a memorandum to the Minister, Tribal and Rvré 


Welfare, ’ submitted on 4 December 1975, the Jharkhan® 
Party of N.E. Hero detnanded that every year the Goverh 
ment of Orissa should 


. increase the seats in Ashram Schaols 
jena Provide more accommodation facilities in hostels 2” 
establish Adivasi colleges in the district of Sundargath an 
Meyurbhanj, {n such Colleges, the Madern Indian Language 
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course must include an Adivasi language. 
Labour Frost 


By the resolutions passed on £0 April 1974 at Bamanghati, 
Mayurbhanj, the All-India Iharkhand Party demanded that- 
the wage rate of casual labourers be raised to Rs. 4 in the 
case of males and Rs. 3.50 in the cas¢ of female workers, In 
another resolution, the All-India Jharkhand Party demanded 
employment for Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe workers 
in dilferent Government projects and mines. 

In a third resolution, this faction stated that the northern 
districts of Orissa (i.e., Balasore, Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar and 
Sundargarh) are populated largely by tribes who are very 
Poor and take faudfa rice beer, which they describe as weapon 
of the Garibihatao campaign, They claim that fandia is used 
by the tribes as a food and nat just a drink. Therefore, it 
demands the free sale bf heidia in tribal regions. Qn 25 
March 1974, 4 demand was raised that the district of Mayur- 
bhanj be declared as a drought area due to the continuous 
failure of crops of all kinds. 

In another resolution passed on 3 March 1973, this faction 
deplored that the workers of the Sall seeds factory, bucket 
factories, saw mills, oil mills, and match factories were not 
being paid proper wages. It demanded that the wages of the 
labourers in these factories should be increased. 


Peasant Froat 


Ina meeting presided over by bir. Raghunath Bisra held at 
Keonjhargarh on 6 July 1975, the All-India Jharkhand Party 
demanded that irrigation schemes be Jaunched immediately in 
the hilly areas of Keonjhas, Mayurbhanj and Sundargarh. 


Withering Away of the Jtarkhavd Party 


Most of tne important leaders of this Party and the pioneers 
of the Jharkhand movement have in recent years, joined the 
Congress Party mainly for two reasons:-(a) their desire to 
gain political power, and (8) their confidence that the. 
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Congress Party would safeguard the interest of the tribal 7 
of this area. Jharkhand leaders like Sonaram Soren, Sidha ed 
Murmu, Bindheswari Prasad Gupta, and Ignace May ee 
the Congress. They opine that the Coneress 15 the nd 
Party as it looks after the interests of the tribals perfectly a 
yet maintains national integrity. They now realize th at i 
Jharkhand movement is a ‘hoax’ and will weaken nation 
integrity, ‘p 

Secondly, due to the tug of war for Jeadership, the ees 
has split into two factions as discussed earlier. As @ Te a 
the solidarity of the original Jharkhand Party was weaken 
and people lost confidence in the leadets of the movement. as 

Jaipal Singh, the founder of the Jharkhand al har 
often been branded as a leader with confused and contra a 
tory ideologies due to following reasons. He laid the foun : 
tions of the Jharkhand movement with the prime purpose 
fighting for a separate Jharkhand state within the territory ‘i 
the Indian Union, However, he knew pretty well that Re 
own State, Bihar, would be divided if the deman e une 
accepted, When the States Reorganization Commission ga 
Set up to discuss the issue of the formation of new ee 
Jaipal Singh forgot about the Jharkhand issue and in a publi 
meeting declared: ‘We must live in Bihar, we must fight He 
Bihar and we must not allow any portion of Bihar t0 
shared by other States’. Thus, he contradicted his awh 
ideology. As a frustrated tribal politician he was mislead 
the innocent, illiterate tribal folks through this movement pa 
& view to wielding leadership over the Scheduled Caste 2” 
Scheduled Tribe candidates returned to the Assembly fro™ 
reserved seats, 

The Party does not have adequate funds to meet different 
problems nor to fight the elections. For this reason, thos® 


leaders who decided to take up politics as a profession 
switched over to other 


parties which had both power at 
funds. 


For example, Sonaram Soren introduced this Party 1° 
Orissa. He organized the Adivasi Sabha in 1946. Howeve?, 
as the Party was not registered in Orissa, all its candidates 
fought as independents in the first Assembly elections. 
Sonaram Soren wag successful in this election and joined the 
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Cabinet as Minister for Triba} and Rural Welfare and Com- 
merce. The Adivasi Sabha was converted into Jharkhand 
Party in 1949. But, he left this Party and joined the Gana- 
tantra Parishad, fought the 1957 elections with this. party 
affliation and was defeated. He fought the 1961 Assembly 
elections on a Congress ticket and was elected. He fought 
the fourth elections to the Assembly on the Jana Congress 
Party ticket and was electzd. He 1eturned to his original 
Party which he had founded and fought the 1974 elections as 
a candidate of the Jharkhand Party led by N.E. Horo and 
was defeated. At present, he is in the Congress Party. Thus, 
Sonaram Soren, as the founder of the Jharkand Party in Orissa, 
changed his loyalty very frequently like a frustrated leader. 
Likewise, Sidhalal Murmu, another key leader of the All-India 
Jharkhand Party, who was returned to the Assembly in the 1971 
elections with this Party affiliation, joined the Cabinet) as 
Minister, Labour, Employment and Housing, To further his 
own vested interests, he joined the Congress and persuaded 
the other three MLAs of his Party to join the Congress in spite 
of his Party High Command's decision not to merge with the 
Congress Party. At present, he is in the Congress Party 
leaving his party and followers confused. and frustrated. 

In the unstable political environment that afflicted Orissa 
right from independence, the Jharkhand MLAs, few in number 
as they were, enjoyed a leverage through their support 
to maintain a shaky Ministry. This 1s evidenced by their 
being courted and inducted into the Cabinet time and again. 
But in Orissa, their share of the reserved seats was never 
high, their alignment with the Scheduled Castes non-existent 
and their thirst for personal agerandizement was insatiable. 
Hence the pitiable downfall of the party from the citadel of 
power to a presence of relative insignificance in the last 
elections to the State Assembly. In Mayurbhan} District, 
which had been the cradle of the Party, the Santals who had 
been the foster-fathers of the Party in this State, had largely 
left the Party. It was able to survive in the Rourkela industrial 
region, where the Christianized educated tribal leaders hold 
sway, or along the borders of Bihar; adjacent to the area 
inhabited hy the Ho militants, but only as a Jharkhand 


faction in Bihar. 
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Apart from factionalism, which was bused purely on perso- 
nal ambitions, the decline of the party cannot be explained 
without reference to its inherent contradictions. The age-old 
estrangement and rivalry of tribes like the Ho and the Santal in 
Mayurbhanj District, of the Munda and Oraon in Sundargarh 
District, and the incompatibilities between the Christianized 
and the Songsarek (‘worldly’ or traditional) sections of the 
Same tribe, have always worked as constant factors to weaken 
the movement towards the solidarity of alt Adivasis: When. 
as in the later phases of the movement, non-Adivasis (e-g-. 4 
Bania from Rairangpur or a Muslim in Sundargarh District), 
were set up as candidates of the Party disregarding the claim 
of tribal leaders themselves, this must have served as the 
proverbial last straw on the back of the camel. The credibility 
of a political party for the Adivasis, by the Adivasis and of 
the Adivasis, must have been finally laid to rest. The same 
Opening of the doors of the Party to non-tribesmen in Bihar 
must have also vitally afected the Party's strength. . 

The opposition of the t-ibal non-Christians is not to be 
belittled. The same causes which paved the way for thé 
popularity of the Hindu model in favour of the Jan Sangh 
Party in Chotanagpur, and which resulted in the Sundargath 
District in large-scale reconversion to tribal (Hinduized) fold 
must have affected the populartiy of the party (Mahapatra, 
1968 and 1972; Sen, 1972; Sinha, 1972; Vidyarthi, 1972). 
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RETURN TO THE SACRED GROVE 


P.C. HUcmbram 


fitrodiuetion 


ARNA the sacred grove is the centre of a set of religious 

beliefs professed by the tribals: of Chotanagpur and the 
regions bordering it, This religion has an organization which 
is designated differently in different communities. The Santal 
call it Sarna Dharam Semiet, the Munda Sarna Sangh and the 
Oraon Sarna Nava Yuvak Sangh. The Ho de not have any 
Organization but an association known as Dupup Samaj which 
urges its members to follow Dupup dharam. They officially 
accept the tenets of Sarna dharam but not the term. Accord- 
ing to Ho pandits, the term has been politicized. 

Whatever be the present situation, at its inception 
Sarna dharam attracted enthusiastic followers among the 
tribals. It inspired them to retain their ancient customs 
and advance their development programmes and reformative 
activities. Sarna dharam brought contentment to the people 
and at the same time provided a force for achieving greater 
tribal solidarity. 

Til 1931, there had been no definitive religious organiza- 
tion among the tribals in India. In order to discover the 
Meaning of their religion and the practices associated with it as 
well as to create 2 common religious platform for the tribals of 
Chotanagpur, a conference was held at Chaibasa (Singh- 
bhum District} in 1932. Several conferences were subsequently 
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held between 1932 and 1934 which were attended by delegates 
from Bihar, Orissa and Bengal. The conferences agreed on a 
common name, Sarna dharam, to denote the ancient religion 
of the tribes of Chotanagpur. 

According to the 1961 Census, the followers of Sarna 
dharam numbered 4,28,687, of which 4,27,080 lived in Chata- 
nagpur in Bihar, 109 belonged to Madhya Pradesh and the 
remaining 1,498 lived in Orissa. . 

At present the followers of this faith arc concentraicd 10 
Ranchi, Singhbhum and the regions contiguous to these 
districts of Chotanagpur, the Sundargarh sub-division of 
Sundargarh district and Mayurbhanj District of Orissa. 


Besides, there are sizable concentrations in the border areas of 
Midnapore and Mayurbhanj districts. 


Meaning of Sarna 


The term ‘sarna’ means a holy spot or a sacred grove which Is 
associated with an ancient ritual practice of the tribals. The 
ritual may vary from communiiy to community but the theme 
"is the sume everywhere. All the tribals of Chotanagpur worship 
at the sarna called jayer or jaher. The grove is always associated 
with a cluster of sal trees (Shorea robusta) located at the out- 
skirts of a tribal village. The ritual connected with the sacred 
grove imparts a new orientation to the tribals’ concept of 
cosmulogy and a cognizance pattern which set the tribals 
apart froin the non-tribals. It is net possible to go inte the 
details of this religion but if one delves into the practices 
centering around the sacred grove one will find a frame 
work on which the whole tribal culture is based. The name 
satna dharam has been in vogue since 1934 but very few 
tribals knew the nuances of the term. As a result, a few 
thinkers raise objection to the term and call it sari dhayvam 
sari Means truth and dharam means religion. According 
to the 1961 Census, ihe followers of Sari dharam numbered 
35,926. However, this creed is confined to the Santals of 
West Bengal, who are concentrated in north-west Jhargram 
of _Midnapore District, Raipur and Ranibandh police 
stations of Bankura District and the areas adjacent to 
the Midnapore-Purulia borders. In reality, the differences 
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between Sari dharam and Sama dharam fie in the emotions. 
evoked by the terms in diffcrent communities. 


Tribal Solidarity and Sarna Diaram. 


Since the time Randiram Oraon established his Adivasi Unati 
Samaj in the $920s the urgency of unifying. aij the tribals 
living in Chotanagpur and adjacbnt areas was strongly felt. ' 
This feeling became all the more intense in 1936-37 when 
Jaipat Singh set up the All India Adivasi Mahasabha and 
foilawed it up with the formation of the Jharkhand Party 
in 1949 and started preaching the concept of a unitary 
Jharkhand state within the Indian Union. To this end the 
concept of sarna dharam became very useful. 

The symbolic traits which underlie all the tobal cultures 
have been forcefully highlighted by various pandits like 
Raghunath Murmu. The concept of bonga or use of a various 
material traits like sisand/ (particular kind of few) sacriliced 
to the bonga}, sagunthilt tholy pitcher) and common ecology 
hariar ratang or sakamn (green colour or faliage) are invoked ta 
drive home the point that all tribals-are alike. The Jharkhand 
Party—which aims to unify the various communities whith are 
subject to centrifugal forces—uses all these symbals. For 
example, the Jharkhand Pacty’s flag is green in celour and 
its election symbol is a simsandi. It is also pointed out that 
the tribals bave various common ceremonies like surfud, ba or 
baha, karam and saheray which suggest that all the communi- 
ties living in the Jharkhand region share a common cu)ture. 
Even dress and forms of beautification like tattooing are 
alike. Besides, a common Ai/i or paris such as, Hembram, 
Haasdz, Stren or Satin—are found among the Sarital, Munda, 
Ho, Bhumij, Mahali and other tribal grougs. 

Sarna dharam has also served to attract the attention of 
the converted Christian tribals. fn the pre-independence 
period, the missigasricgs took advantage ofthe tribals’ poverty 
and the then prevailing political situation to draw a large 
number of tribals to the Christian fold. ‘The preachers of 
Sarna dharam have tried to paint out that the tribals’ religion 
is not at all irrational as the missionaries would like them to 
believe. Sarna dharam is rooted in the tribals’ ecology and has 
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a philosophical background which should make all the tribals 
proud. In this way, Sarna dharam has. been effective not only 
in reducing the differences between various tribal groups, but 
it has also been able to provide respectability to ihe tribal 
religion which it has been lacking so far. That the Christian 
religion has:‘a strong organizational force is well known. But 
even then Sarna dharam has made a dent by reconveiting 
some of the tribal Christians to the orignal religion. THs 
process may not be very significant in numerical terms but the 
fact is worth noting that even among tribal Christians there 
has been a reawakening of the tribal faith. ; 
To my mind, the Jharkhand Party has lost some of 1ts 
sting in recent times. But the various socio-cultural organiza 
tions which it fathered—e.g., Sarna Dharam Semlet (Santall, 
Satna Sangh (Munda), Sarna Nava Yubak Sangh (Oraon)s 
and Adivasi socio-educational and cultural associatjons 
(Santals of West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa)—have been helping 
to spread its concept among the common and illiterate tribal 
people living in the Jharkhand region. The educated tribal 
youths are now quick to observe that a man from another 


tribal community is not very different from him in the matter 
of so-called culture. 


Conclusion 


In Chotanagpur and its adjacent region the tribals can be 
divided into two major linguistic groups—Mundari and Kurukh 
(Oraon}. But the concept and practices centring round the 
Sal grove (jaher or sarna) have helped to unify the heterogen& 
ous mass of tribals into a solid block. The tribal leaders in 
the arene of politics have been quick to sieze the concept of 
Sarna dharam. They have pointed out the many strands of 
similarities interlacing the various tribal groups. What began 
as an effort to reinterpret the tribal religion and to refute the 
Dekes’ notion that tribal religion defies explanation, has 
provided a common ground to rally the tnbals to achieve 
better economic, social and political goals. 

An Ajl-India Sarna Organization* (Bhartiya Sarna Sangh) 
was established in 1978! to preserve and develop the ancient 
(adi) culture of the Adibasis, to foster respect for the Sarad 
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and to protect the religion based on it, to encourage tribal’s 
dance, music and researches into al! aspects of tribal culture 
‘ind society, to secure tribals’ rights and to promote all-round 
development and brotherhood among them. Tribal festivals 
like the Sarhul-or Karma are celebrated on the same lines as 
the Hindus celehrate the Durga or Saraswatipuja and the 
Muslims their Id. Ranchi witnesses every year the tribals 
take out a procession through its streets, which is almost 
Similar to the Ramnavamj or Mcharrum procession in demon- 
stration of militancy. 


*Added by the editar, 


THE ADI SAMAJ MOVEMENT 
AMONG THE HO* 


Pranab Kumar Dasgupta 


He Ho shared with the Munda a militant tradition of 

struggle against the British and other aliens who entered 
their region after 1332, Unlike the Mundas, however, they 
did not pass through a process of radical social change and 
_ agrarian unrest. Christian:ty did not make much impact on 
them, Though the Hos were exposed to Hindu influence 
from Orissa, they remairied rooted in their traditional culture. 
There was a great deal of similarity between their situation 
and that of the Santals in the adjoining regions of Orissa. A 
movement, known as Sarna Dharam Semlet, was launched 
among the Santals under the leadership of a Santal leader, 
Ragunath Murmu,-who created a Santal script (Orans, 1965: 
112-15), A similar movement developed among the Hos 
across the border. Called the Adi Samaj movement, it was 
led by Lakho Bodro, a Ho born in Paseya village near 
Chakradharpur in the District of Singhbhum in 1922 or 
1923, His father, Lebeya Bodra, was a prosperous agricul- 
turist. Lakho Bodra passed the matriculation examination 
from Chaibasa Zila school. Then he joined the railway office 
at Dangvaposi near Noamundi as a clerk. While in service he 
invented a script and wanted it to be accepted by. the Ho as 


their own script. 


*The data for this paper were collected during 1969-70 from Shinkpani, 
Singhbhum, Bihar, voder thé project on ‘Empact of Industriafsation on 
a Tribe in South Bihar’, 
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Bodra believed that the Ho had their own script and 
pointed to the rock inscriptions from different parts of the 
territory in support of his view. These inscriptions aré 
found in Pakena Pahar in Mayurbhanj, in Chriadeg® 
Rabanchaya and at Sitabing in Keonjhar District and in Beat- 
sagar near Majhgaon in Singhbbum. They were probably 
written in the Brahmi script (see Appendix. T]), One of the 
close associates of Bodra stated that the alphabet used in the 
insctiptions was similar to their alphabet but the words wert 
different. According to Lakho Bodra a deonra (Ho magician 
and witeh-doctor) named Turi invented the script of the Ho 
long ago. Turi is equated with Dhanwantari, a mythological 
Hindu medicine man. Then, owing to invasions and consequ 
ents migration of the Hos, the script was lost. 

It was reported that sometime in 1957, Lakho Bodra and 
Susil Synku, Founder and President of the Executive Com 
mittee of the Adi Samaj respectively, met Monmohan Das, 
the then Deputy Education Minister, at Delhi, and discussed 
the script invented by Bodra. Bodra contested the 1937 
elections to Parliament from Singhbhum on a congress ticket 
but was defeated by a Jharkhand candidate. He agai" 
fought the elections in 1962 as an independent candidate but 
lost. This was the end of his political career. 

The foundations of the Adi Smaj were laid in 1954 
when a committee consisting of seven members was forme 
during a meeting held in ihe Jhinkpani factory colony. Most 
of the members were followers of the Jharkhand party 
which had emerged as a major political force by that time. 
The members and followers of the Jharkhand Party became 
interested in the script invented by Bodra as the Ho had 
no script of their own. All members of the committee 
formed by Bodra were Hos and the President and the Sec- 
retary were workers of the Chaibasa Cement Works (CCW) 
a Thinkpani. At that time there was no full-fledged organ- 
iration of Bodra's followers and there was no fixed piace of 
mecting. Mcetings of the committee used to be held im 
someone’s quarters in the factory township. The committee 
aigrade the script and then rubber stamps were miade fot 

is out twenty people from different villages around 
Thinkpani were sent to Paseya where Bodra tavght them the 
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script. More requests began to be received from villagers that 
they be taught the script. As a result, trained teachers were 
Sent out tothe villages. Inthe year 1956, a co-educational 
school was opened in the industrial village of Jarapokhar near 
the CCW, and about 500 Ho students conting from all over 
singhbhum were enrolled. There were residential arrangements 
for students coming from distant places. Text books written in 
the new script were published at the Jorakpokhar press. The 
blocks for the script were made in Calcutta. Besides the 
teachings of schoa] subjects, which were imparted im the Ho 
language and with the aid of the new text books, the students 
used to get training jn carpentry, blacksmithy, weaving, gar- 
dening, tailoring, emibroidery, etc. Classes preaching Bodra’s 
theology were also held. All the sixteen teachers of the 
school were Hos and worked voluntarily. They were follow- 
ers of Bodra and were trained by him. The Headmaster, 
Sidheswar Birua, was the son of an ex-MLA. Three similar 
schools were opened thereafter at Jegannathpur, Majhgaon 
and Jamshedpur. The Jorapokhar school was closed in 1965 
om account of some trouble and the Majhgaon and Jagan- 
nathpur schools also became defunct. It was reported that 
Bodra was net on good terms with the local MLA whe 
advised the administration to take stern action against the 
organization. Daring the Ranchi riots of 1968 which had 
repercussions in Singhbhum, three members of the Adi Samaj 
were arrested from the Ashram located at Jorapokhar. 

At present, the organization known as Adi Samaj of which 
Lakho Bodra is the founder and director, has ten commanding 
centres or sasang mati! all over the District of Singhbhum 
including Jorapokhar. One of the centres is located in Kean- 
jhar district of Orissa. These centres are located in following 


places : 


Jorapokhar, near Jhinkpani 
Jamshedpur 

Doigora, near Ghatsila 

Lota, north of Chaibasa 
Gundasat. near Monoharpur 
Barananda, near Jagannathpur 
Tuntukanta, near Majhgaon 
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Tonto, near Bharbharia 
Sukinda in Keonjhar, Orissa 
Dengopus!, near Jagannathpur 


Each centre is run by a local committee composed of elected 
members. Above the local committee there is an executive 
committee called Etet Utung Choara Akhra. 1 was told that 
around the Jorapekhar centre there are about 150 families 
distributed over about twenty villages and the factary town” 
ship, who belong to the Dupup Huda or Adi Samaj of Lakho 
Bodra, 

A member of the Adi Samaj is supposed to be governed by 
the rules and regulations of the Samaj. Lakho Bodra has write 
ten books (one of them published in Hindi named Sahar Hera 
or ‘Path to Heaven’ and Bonga Hora or ‘Path to the Bonga’) 
which explicate his entire theology besides laying down the 
rules and regulations which are to be followed by the members 
of the Samaj. Siar Hora deals mainly with the creation of 
the universe and with festivals while Bonga Hora covers the 
rituals and describes why and how they are to be observed. 
There are deuri; or priests who are trained according to the 
rules and regulations of the Samaj and they officiate during 
the rituals. The Samaj has one sacred symbol known as Re 
ing Ong. The symbol js printed in polychrome and almost 
all the members of the Samaj have a copy of the symbol pro- 
perly framed and placed ina sacred spot of the house. Pra- 
yers and rituals are performed in front of the symbol and 
kush (a type of grass used in Hindu rituals) is part of the rell- 
gious paraphernalia. One of the principal followers of Bodra 
said that Bodra’s theology originated from the Bhakti cult alons 
the jines of the Munis, Rishis or saints, The Samaj members 
‘Organize an annual function when religious discourses and 
lectures on current topics, including politics, are arranged. 
During this function, cultural programmes, including mytho- 
logical drama, are staged. The themes and characters of the 
drama are borrowed mainly from Hindu mythology but often 
the Hindu names are equated with the names of their tradi- 
tional deities. 

The religious discourses of Lakho Bodra and the rules of 
conduct prescribed for members of the Samaj are isapregnated 
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with Hindu beliefs and practices, but which have been rein- 
terpreted according to traditional Ho culture. The Samal 
members obserye all the indigenous Ho festivals but the 
Tituals are performed by their own deur? on fixed dates. The 
names of a number of Hindu gods and goddesses appear in pra- 
yers and incantations, but in most cases they are conceptually 
equated with the Bongas of the Ho pantheon. For example, 
Brahma is equated with Desauli, Vishnu with Goa Bonga. 
Shiv with Koui, and Parvati with Jahira Burt. 

The story of the creation of man as told by Bodra is very 
interesting and shows how the gods and saddesses of the 
Hindy great tradition have been syneretized with local deities, 
According to Bodra, Brahma, Vishny and Maheshwar, created 
the Luku Bura out of the eggs of a crab. From the blood of 
Luku, a jelly fish was created. The jelly fish took the shape of 
a prawn first and then a woman named Luku Buri. Jt is 
from the union of Luku Bura and Luku Buri that mankind 
was created. The Adi Samaj merubers obserye Sukhan Paray. 
in the spring in memory of the unijon of Luku Bura and Luku 
Buri. On this occasion the dew or priest should be a 
bachelor and diang or rice-beer is consuined by unmarried 
boys and girls only (drinking is otherwise prohibited). 

The Samaj members condemn raji k/usi or lave marriages 
and payment Of bride price or goreng. They encourage Andi 
marriage (i.e., with the parent's consent) and their own deuri 
performs the rituals including fom or oblation on the sacred 
fire, ds is done in the case of Hindu marriages. The men put 
on sacred threads and married women apply vermilion on the 
parting of the hair and wear iron bangles emulating Hindu 
women. Bodra’s followers told me that he was well acquainted 
with Hindu scriptures and mythologies like the Veda, Rarna- 
yana and Mahabharata and that he was also conversant 
with the teachings of the Koran and the Bible. The KolRule 
(see Appendix {} or the manifesto of the Adi Samaj begins 
with a verse from the Geera. 

Most of the Saniaj members are Ho but there are a few 
Munda and Santa] followers also. Membership is not Hmited 
to the members or supporters of 3 ‘single political party but 
Bodra’s followers belong to aj) the influential political parties 
of the regién. There are a number of important political 
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leaders of the region who are followers of Lakho Bodra. It 
appears that Lakho Bodra's movement is essentially ¢ S¥a 
esetistic cultural movement and its impact on the traditional 
Ho. culture is still very limited. But due to its organized and 
formal nature, its presence and influence in certain regions —~ 
e.g., Jorapokhar and its neighbouring, areas—are readily felt. 
The: traditional Ho regard the movement with some sort of 
ambivalence. They do not like che Sdmaj’s direct attack on 
some of their traditional institutions and at the same time they 
appreciate the efforts to unite the Ho under a common symbol 
of the script. ; 

An analysis of the Kol-Rule or manifesto of the Adi Sama] 
shows that the movement is universalistic in its approach, 
religious in its orientation and reformistic in its programme. 
People pursuing all types of occupations and from all walks of 
life are acceptable in the Dupup Huda or Adi Samaj. 

The manifesto categorizes people who are acceptable as fall 
Vedic children and citizens of India would be accepted under 
Dupup Huda’. The ‘fundamenta: principles’ highlight the 
ascetic Orientation of the Adi Samaj. The social reform 
Frogramme of the Adi Samaj—which encompasses a number 
of social institutions like marriage, birth, death and recrea- 
fien—attacks many social rules and customs currently i 
vogue. ‘ihe Adi Samaj condemns, ay mentioned earlier, raji 
Khusi or love marriage, payment of bride price, anima] of 
bird sacrifice, prolonged pollution period after child birth. 
mdulgence in reereation, etc., which are considered as not 
being part of a ‘civilized narm’. ‘ihe Samaj has introduced 
new programmes like the staging of dramas, and the creation 
of educational commutiees and welfare sections. It has bee® 
stated that ‘for cultural progréss, the media of drama and 
music should be utilized properly’. Regarding education it has 
Deen said that ‘a society which has net its own language: 
script, and tradition, or a society which has no weritted 
teligious and social codes, is like an animal without horn and 
tail’. ‘the welfare section includes a religious, cultural and 
social research division, a health centre, a cooperative section, 
a housmg and printing section, an agriculture section, and 4 
craft traiming section, 7 


The Adi Samaj movement started: by Lakho Bodra is 2 
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revitalization movement which is defined by Wallace (1956) 
as: ‘a deliberate, organised, conscious effort by members of a 
Society to construct a more satisfying culture’. The origin of - 
this movement may be traced to a threat te the sustenance of 
& cultura] system by a group of people jn the context of 
culturat sentact with a dominating group. This is often 
associated with the creation of an idealized myth propagated 
by a charismatic feader who soon attracts a number of 
followers around him. In due course the movement gets 
routinised and develcps an claborate organizational base. 
The revitalization moverient has close resemblance to the 
revisionary type of movement which is organised for the 
‘improvement’ orf “puritcation’ of the culture or social order 
by eliminating ‘evH’ or ‘low' customs, beljefs, or institutions 
(Mahapatra, 1968). 

The setting up of mines and factories on a large scale in 
the District of Singhbhum after independence ard the comnse- 
kent involvement of the Ho in the new economic order 
hecessitated adaptive changes in the traditional Ho culture. 
Their indulgence in unrestricted singing, dancing and drinking 
and their prolonged involvement in festivals like Maghe, 
were not in conformity with the minimum social requirements 
of industrial occupation. Even before the industrialization 
phase, the need for social reform had been felt owing to the 
expansion of their interactional base in terms of Hindu-zation, 
modesmization and econontic pursuits. 

Around 1920 a Ho school teacher insisted that both sexes 
participate in the negotiations ileading up to a martringe. He 
also warned against excessive drinking and dissipation (Majum- 
dar, 1950:215). In this connection, he composed a song, which 


Tons as fellows: 


No more engage in merriment by drum, dance and song, 
Toss not your heads in the dancing akkra, 

You are drinking leaf-cup after leaf-cup, 

Drink no more out of big pots, but 

Seek the road to your country’s good. 


Besides efforts by individuals from within the community, 
Government officials also tried from time to time to remove 
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some of their social ‘evils’ such as high bride-price (Majumdar, 
1950:141}. But all these efforts failed owing to the lack of 4 
proper organizational base to support them. The Adi Samaj 
movement founded Lakho Badra, which has limited impact OF 
the Ho society at large, operates from a fairly organized plat- 
form. It originated at a place where the traditional noms 
and the compulsions of a new industrial order converged into 
a culture contact situation. 

This perhaps generated ‘a deliberate, organized conscious 
efiort’ to “construct a more satisfying culture’ and a Move 
ment for the ‘improvement’ or ‘purification’ of the cuiture by 
eliminating ‘evil’ or ‘low’ customs, beliefs or institutions. 
Lakho Bodra created a myth that the Ho had their own script 
invented by Turi, the mythological Ho magician and witch 
doctor, and cited the rock inscriptions found in different parts 
of the region in support of his view. Bodra stressed that the 
Ho had a tich cultural tradition which degenerated in course 
of time. Though a number of Hindu elements were incorpt- 
rated in his socio-religious movement, these elemenis were 
always identified in terms of Ho culture and tiadition. Tlie 
objective of the Adi Samaj is to search for the hidden, lost 
and degenerated Adi sanskriti, to reconstruct it and bring it 
on par with civilized society and to set it as an ideal for the 
Indian nation (see Kol-Rule Appendix I). 

The Adi Samaj movement is like the lana Bhagat move- 
ment and many other social movements of a chiliastic of 
messianic kind which have occurred from time to time 2meoas 
the Mundas, the Oraons and the Santals. ‘hese movements 
under Christian and Hindu inspiration, were primarily aimed 
at intensifying their ethnic unity through 2 reformed religiOz: 
But these movements became politically-oriented in their later 
phasee (Mahapatra, 1972:404). The Adi Samaj movement 12s 
iO apparent political objective. However, the association of 
many of its followers with the Jharkhand Party right from its 
formative phase has put a political stamp on the movement. 
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Appendix I 


The Kal-Rile, ar code of conduct for the Kals (printed in 
Hindi in the form ofa pamphlet) which is followed by the 
Adi Samaj members, was adopted at the Eighth Annual 
Conference of the Samaj held on 8 November 1961. It is 
stated in the pamphiet that the Conference was attended 
by 124 men and 20 women from Bihar, West Bengal and 
Qrissa, and Honaurable Deputy Minister of Forests and 
Welfare, Shyam Charan Tubid was present as the chief 
guest. This Conference discussed religious, social, cultural 
and economic aspects and tried to find ways and means 
for removing the evils of society and to strengthen the 
unity af India. 


EXCERPT FROM THE ‘KOL-RULE’ 
People| Categories Acceptable in Dupup Huda 


i, Worshippers of nature’ 
ii. Herdsmen 
iii, Businessmen of oil (cil-pressers) 
iv. Weavers 
¥. Basket-makers 
vi. Bustoessmen of iron Gransmiths) 
vii. Workers in beli metal and copper 
vill. Searchers of gold and silver 
ix. People tmployed im clearing and removing dead bodies and 
rotten things 
x. Craftsmen 
xi. Utersil-makers 
xil Barbers 
xiil. Washermen 
xiv. Teachers 
xy. Makers of sacted thread. 
avi, A sage living in the juagie 
xvii, A ‘Yogi’ in search of truth 
xvii. A person dealing with memorial stones 
xix. A culer or king of the jungle 
xx. People living om jungle roots and tubers, froits and animals 
(huating and food-gathering peopla) 
xxi. People having an occupation io water (fisherfolk, boatmen) 
xxii, Lovers of art, musle and drama 
xxii, People who work on skins 


i. 
ii. 
iit, 
iV. 
w 
vi 


Lat 
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People who tend elephants end horses 


. People who catch tigers, bears and snakes 
1. Carpenters 


. ! oe 2 
_ An spasak or worshipper of Vedic cites (Mantra, Jantra, Tantra 


and Yap} 


; : unt of 
iii, Devoted agriculturists, eté., ail Vedic children and citizeds 


India would be accepted under Dupup Huda 


2, Fundamental Principics 


Devotion to worship, search of knawledge, truth and pious life 
Preach non-violence 


Give up drinking 

Give up smoking 

Renuncistion of earthly pleasures and luxuries 
Inclination towards ascctism 


Objective 


r tae d 
ro search for the hidden, lost and degenerated Adi sanskriti 20 


to reconstruct and bring it on par with civilized society and to 8? 
it as an ideas for Indian nation. 


4. Murriage 


Hachelorhood/maidenhood is against the law of nature 
Dowry (bride price} system is an enemy of Vedic religion 


Marriage with the consent of parents and relatives is the ideal 
form of union 


Consent of the bride and bridegroom is essemiial in miarriage 


. Marriages permitted by tribal custom may take place 
. Under circumstances, of other forms marriage may be allowed 


Under Circumstances, remarriage of widows and widowers may 
be allowed. 


Tn remarriage, the husband's younger brother, his lineage memi- 
bers, village members and ihen others may be preferred 12 
sequence but the choice of heir of the property of the first husband 
should be determined by the socia! committee. 


In a remarriage of a widewer, seeking consent fram his in-laws Js 
in canformity with the civilized nor. 


Determined by necessity and income, polygyny with the consent 
of wife may bring family peace 


1 Child-marriage is against the lew of nalure 


Time, date, titi, ete,, of marriage should be ascertained with the 
help of astrologers , 


Asking of belp from relatives by the bride before marriage is 
improper 
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xiv, 


XY. 


The bride and bridegroom should not come out of the house 
for seven days before the date of marriage 

After consultation with the astrologer regarding auspicious date 
and time, the Functions of putting vermilian, wearing fron bangles 
und sacred thread arid holding-of palm of the bride by the bride- 
groom) should take place with the blessings of the prest 


5. later-coinnninity Afurriages 


iti, 


Under present circumstances, the marriage should be preferred 
within the Adi Samaj 


ii, Inter-communily marriage is not only improper but will also bring 


disgrace to the nation 
However, 19 oreserve the glory of religion and culture, inter- 
community marriages may take place in special circumstances 


6 Birif 


Three days after birth, the father becomes pure todo work 


. After the first rite, the bow and arrow can be kept 


On the ninth day after birth and after falling and drying of the 
navel chord, the traditional custom may be observed art! the 


mother can pul on vermilion 
On the twenty-fitst day after birth the traditional practices should 


be observed 
In the ceremony, offa and vermilion should be used 


The Naming ceremony should be in accordance with Adf sonskriti 


' The birth cerermany should be observed with pomp and grandeur 


and purity 


_ In accordance with time and circumstances, gifts may be given 


away 


7. Death Kttes 


i, 
il, 


iii. 


lt is uncivilized to make difference of siatus (difference of blood 


ani cofour) in chis respect 
Cremation should be in one place and ihe place should be Iecated 


on the outskirts of the village 

Asin the Archaeological Survey's findings (in excavated burials}, 
the objects of culiuse shoul! be put with the dead body as a roken 
of respect. 50 that afterwards bis culture may be identified 


The dead body should be cleaned 


Too much expenditure may be avoided 
For the peace of the departed soul, burial is better than cremation 


The placing of the body should be in north-south direction 


Calling back the seul to ading is good and the custom originates 
in spiritual knowledge 
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ik. 
XxX, 


xi. 
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The memorial stone at the burial spot should be there for histor- 
cal and administrative reasons the 
For peace of the sou) and rebirth, of! should be poured an 
burial spot 


. tstorl- 
The burlal spat should be protected and looked after for his 
‘cul reasons 


8. Other Rules 


1, 
ii. 


ase 
ie 


Cooperation and inter-change oF visit are essential for unity 
Destitutes and diseased persons should be looked after nated 
During selection of mates, seven handfuls of sun-dried rice 'sh© 
be offered and the presence of three persons are essential 


9. Recreation 


ii. 


st ; . ith the 
Drama and music for recreation should be synchronized with 
abject and occasion, like festivals, etc. 


; dered 
Sones with proper perspective and meaning can only be considere 
as a mediuni of recreation 


Purposeless art and drama is against the norms of civilization 


. ET jatal 
Drama and music should have some ratevance to traditio 
textual context 


Misuse of recreational medium is punishable 


: ; 7 : tect f 
. irresponsible recreation like dancing without the permission © 


the cammittee should be stopped 


. The purity of a society can be micasured by the inclination and 


altitude reflected in its drama and musi¢ 


In a civilized way of dancing, men will hold hands with men and 
wornen wilh women 


During dancing, embracing of men and women and frivofous 
action is against civilized norms 


. Time for fecreation (dancing) should be limited ta the peried 


between the rise of Mangal or Mars and the rise of Sukra oF 
Venus 


19. Drawna 


i. For cultural progréss, the media of drama and music should be 


utilized properly and these functions shauld be organized at 
various places 


Financial help and donations are essential for the perpetuation 
ofa dramatic movement 


11, Educational Committee 


A person who forgets his own culture and tradition ig alost person. 
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is said that a society which docs not have its own Janguage, script and 
tradition, or a society which has no written religious and social codes, 
is like: 


(2) an animal withaut horn and tail 
(b) a beautiful beggar asking for atms from house to house ; 
(c) a short-sighted frog which visualizes the universe with the limited 


perspective of his own environment. ‘ 


So, now-in the Indian democratic framework, every individual should 
increase his knowledge, search for his own language, script, culture and 
tradition, religion, society and wealth. To achieve thir, educational com- 
mittees should be formed, Evet Tutune Akhra, The outline of the educational 
‘Activities should be in conformity with the Government syllabus. 


12. Welfare Section 


For upliftment of the depressed and degenerated Adi Samaj the 
following sections have also been established: 


i. Religious, cultural and social research division 
ii, Health centre 

iii. Cooperative section 

iv. Housing and printing section 


v. Agriculture section , 
i. Women's welfare centre: (a) Spinning thread; (2) embroidery; 


fe} weaving: (d) knitting; (e) stitching; (f) nursing: (z} paddy 


husking. 
vii. Trade and commerce 


Appendix TI 
A NOTE ON LAKHO BODRA’S SCRIPT* 


‘he script introduced by Lakho Bodra consists of 31 letters. 
Each letter has a ‘capital’ or ‘large’ as well as a ‘small hee 
Most of the ‘small’ forms are really smaller varieties of the 
letters concerned. This practice of using capital and small 
forms of letters betrays the influence of Western scripts. 

*Prof. Bratindra Nath Mukherjec, Carmichael Professor of Ancient 


. i h to 
Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta, Soe ie nae 
Prepare this note on the basis of the seript forms collect 
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It is interesting to note that the forms of some of the 
letters may be compared with those of several letters ieee 
in the Brahmi script in different ages. Thus, the forms “L 
and ‘2’ which are used in Bodra's script to convéy the sound 
of the vowel letters ‘L” and ‘O° respectively, were utilized 
for the same purpose in the Brahmi inscriptions of the 
centuries immediately before and after the beginning of 
the Christian era. The shape of the letter ‘e’ (V} can be 
favourably compared with the forms of the same letter 
appearing in Brahmi records from the days of Asoka te 
about the period when the Proto-Bengali script became 
popular in Eastern India. Forms similar to the shape of the 
letter, pronounced as, ra, according to Bodra, appears 10 
Brahmi records from about the fourth century to about the 
6th-7th century ab. Again, forms similar to the shape of the 
letter conveying the sound sa can be noticed as standing for 
the letter sa (dental sa) in Brahmi records from about the 
ard century 8c to about the 3rd century aD. Moreover, the 
form of the letter pa in Bodra's script has striking affinity to 
the sbape of the lette- pa in many Brahmi inscriptions rang!né 
from the Ist century aD to about the 9th-[0th century AD- 
On the other hand, forms pronounced (according to Bodra) 
as na, and ta respectively, are similar to the forms of ‘h¢ 
letters cilia, and tha respectively in many early records. 

It appears ihat some of the letters of Bodra’s script hav? 
been adopted from the forms of those letters appearing in the 
Brahmi script of about the first infllennium ap. But the forms 
of some of the letters taken from these records have been used 
for writing letters not originally meant by them. The forms 
of most of the other letters have no parajiel in the early 
records of Eastern India. 

We may infer that either Bodra or his informant has 50me 
knowledge of the forms of the Brakmi setipt. Same of them 
have been used and others distorted in the script in question. 
Many new forms have been added. Correct or distorted, 
various old forms of letters have probably been used to give 
the Script an archaic appearance. But the practice of 
using ‘capital’ and ‘small’ varieties of letters, which is nol 
known to have been well-known in Eastern India (where 
Bedra’s script is in use) before the Introduction of the Roman 
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script in that region, indicates that the alphabet in question 
originated in the modern period. 
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THE MAHATO-KURMI MAHASABHA 
MOVEMENT IN CHOTANAGPUR 


KS. Siagh and P.P. Mahato 


HE. MAHATOS’ homeland consists of parts of Chotanagpur 

and the adjoining regions of West Bengal and Orissa; its 
core comprises the erstwhile Manbhum District. A well- 
defined territory bounded by the three rivers, Damodar, 
Kangswabati and Subarnarekha, it is a part of the lower Jhar- 
khand, where the Mahatos have co-existed with tribal com- 
munities. Etnnographical accounts of the Mahatos have 
differed in the description of their origins and migration, but 
they agree on the close relationship which has existed 
between the Mahatos and the tribals; and they have described 
the processes which have led to the emergence of the 
Mahatos as a sturdy peasantry. Influenced by waves of 
Hinduism from the plains of Bengal, they spread popular 
Hindu beliefs and customs in many parts of Chotanagpur. The 
folk traditions speak of conflicts between the Kolarian tribes 
and the Mahatos, as the latter spread in the Panch Parganas 
and supplanted the Bhumij in a part of Manbhum District. 

The Mshatos are divided into fourteen exogamous totentic 
clans, unlike the Kurmis in other parts of Bihar who have 
divisions named after territories. Parts of village settlements 
(bakhol} are organized around lineages. Every bakhol has a 
common platform known as tong or ekkara (akhara?). The 
lineage settlements combined to form a kuli (hamlet). A 
cluster of villages formed the purgana. 

As the Mahatos emerged as a ‘tribal” peasant caste, they 
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formed (the link with the endogenous state formation, and 
were recognized as intermédiaries (patiadar.). Gradually, 
they gained an advantage over local tribal communilies such 


as the Bhumi by making use of their superior agricultural 
technology. 


The hard working, crafty and thrifty Mahato and the 
relatively easy-going, poorly-skilled, spendthrift and plea 
sure oriented Bhunnj. The contrast, however, should not 
be overdrawn. The Bhumij gees through the same cycke 
of arduous technological operations in rice cultivation #5 
the Mahato, and negligence in agricultural work is laoked 
down upon among them also. They differ from the 
Mahato mainly in their general disinclinalion to curtail 
the consumption of the year’s agricultural produce for the 
seke of further investment in landed property. The 
Mahato althcugh does rise to be the paddy lender, he does 
not rise te. such an eminence in the trade as the Beneys 
Utakal Sreni Brahman or the Sunri. The Mahato does 
not feel comfortable about entrusting others to till hs 
land. His economic ambition tends to limit itself to the 
level of subsluntial cultivator. (Sinha, 1974}. 


The Mahato social system showed a tow-fold stratificalien- 
The first consisted of the buniadis, namely, those who were the 
founders of the village and who enjoyed a measure of pros” 
perity and possessed the seven symbols of higher status: 
Those were (a) bundh (irrigation sources), (B) Bagan (garden): 
(¢) Berk (enclosure), (d) bata! (cultivable land), (¢) banduk 
(gun), (f) bander (pair of bullocks), and (g} ban (granary): 
The second strata consisted of the ordinary Mahatos. 

As the Mahatos controlled and exploited a majar part of 
the natural resources with their enterprise and skill, there 
existed an economic base for the acceptance of the norms of 
the sanskritic culture. The features of the sanskritic influ- 
ence were: role of the Brahmins in performing ceremonies; 
regulation of agricultural activities by the Hindu calendar, 
worship of Hindu Gods and observance of Hindu ceremonies; 
and, finally, putting forward claims to Kshatriya status. 

This provides a background to the processes of social 
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mability which were set afoot as long back as 1894, resulting 
in the de:cheduling of the Mahatos a8 a tribe in the 1931 
Census. 

There were a number of exogenous and endogenous. forces 
making the social situation dynamic. Among the first cate- 
gory of forces we can mention th: partition ef Bengal and 
the rise of the Muslim League. which made the labelling of 
many communities as Hindus necessary. This does not 
imply that they were not Hindus. Whut this meant was that 
the iabel of enforced identity was asseried more vigorously. 
The separation of Bihar from Bengal in 1912 and the Bengal- 
Bihar controversy over disputed regions politicized the 
situation. The Kurmis, being 4 dominant community in tive 
region, emerged as an important factor in politics. The 
ireedom movement was another factor. In 19:0, a number 
of Kurmis were killed and many arrested during the jNon- 
cooperation Movement. Aji these developments sharpened 
the political consciousness of this community. 

Aziong the endogenous factors, we have already men- 
tioned the sanskritic influence on the upper striata of Mahato 
society. The claim te the slatus of Kshatriya was vigorously 
pressed from many platforms ranging from the daisi to the 
regional and provincial Mahasabhas. 

A study of the polilics of the Mahasabha reveals the 
various Stages in the evolution of the identity of the Mahatos. 
During the first stage, the Mahates were essentially a Chota- 
napput community. At the second stage, the Mahatos of 
Chotanagpur and the Kurmis of Bihar discovered that they 
were kinsmen. The Bihar Kurmis were also a prosperous 
cultivating caste. Buchanan Hamilton reports thatthe Kurmis 
appear to be an aboriginal Hindu nation who were nol of 
suflicient consequence to be admitted into the order of 
Kshatriyas, but, at the same time, they were. too powertul. to 
be treated merely as the dregs of impurity. They were consid- 
ered tobe the autochthones of the Magadh region. Some 
of them performed the functions of priests on social occa- 
sions in the houses of later immigrants. Kurmi bhat was 
a traditional offering made by the latter in honour of the 
Kurmis’ rote as priests. However, it appears that the Bihar 
Kurmis ascended the social ladder more quickly. The All 
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India Kurmis Kshatriya Mahasabha (AIKK), set UP 
1894, held 18 Conferences till 1930, and sought to promote 
all India brotherhocd among the Kurmis with different 
surnames living in various parts of the country. A Hindi 
Magazine, Kurmi-Kshatriya Diwakar was published from 
Banaras, The Kurmis were encouraged to wear the sacred 
thread and claim the status of the Kshatriya. The Muzzaffar 
pur Session of the AIKK (1924), attended by the Mahato 
delegates from Chotanagpur noted in a resolution that 
Chotanagpuria and other Kurmis were. alike. The delegates 
were offered sacred threads. By 1930, the Kurmis of Bihar and 
the Mahatos of Chotanagpur found a common ground, and 
the term Kurmi-Kshatriya was applied to the latter. It should 
be noted that a spate of literature appeared duriug this 
period which established their claim to the status © 
Kshatriyas. This literature was inspired by the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Arya Samaj and were also writtcn by 
local Mahato leaders, 

At the third stage, the Mahato-Kunmis sought @4 pan: 
Indian identity by discovering and establishing kinship with 
the Kunbis of Maharashtra, the Patels of Gujarat and ™° 
Kurmis of U.P. among others. The Maratha leader Siva? 
and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel became new culture hetoc® 
The annual Mabasabhas and the regional Sabhas strengthened 
the Kurmi-Mahato solidarity. The main trends of Maha 


sabha politics were brilliantly described in the 1931 Census 
Report. 


Whatever the motives may be, there has certainly been 4 
great deal of agitation in this behalf during the last 
decade. In the year 1923 caste sabhas were held ™ 
more than one centre of Manbhum district and various 
resolutions were passed. It was decreed that Kurs 
should no longer eat chickens or drink wine; Kurml 
women should not work as casual labourers for persons 
belonging to.cther castes; they (the. women) should weal 
a sccond garment and should not go-to the bazar by 
themselves but should always be accompanied by menfolk 
of their own caste; when a Kurmi died, his sradh cere 
mony should take place on the twelfth day after death, 
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as with the Kshatriyas of Bengal, instead of oh the 
tenth day as heretofore. The !7th session of the ‘all 
India’ Kurmi-Kshatriya conference was held at Muzaffar- 
pur in the year 1929, and three delegates from Manbhum 
were present as representatives of the Chotanagpur 
Kurmis. ; 

There it was settied that there is no difference between 
the Kurmis of Chotanagpur and the Kurmis of Bihar 
proper. The three delepates returned home from the. con- 
ferene after taking the sacred thread. This was followed 
in the same year by another large sabha at Ghagarjuri in 
Manbhum, which was attended by a representative of the 
Kurmis of the United Provinces, and on this occasion it 
was Settled that the Kurmis of Chotanagpur and Kurmis 
of U.P. and Bihar are akin to each other and there will be 
inter-dining and inier-marriages among the said Kurmus; 
also that the Kuimis. of Chetanagpur would join closely 
with the aJl-India Kunumi Kshatriya Association and will 
be guided by the directions of it. At this gathering it was 
explained that the Kurmis are Kshatriyas and they have 
tight to wear sacred thread, and some fifty Kurmis wore 
the sacred thread in the conference with the help of 
genuine Brabman priests. (Lacey, 1931) 


As a result of the demand made by the Mahasabhas, the 
Mahatos were de-scheduled as a tribe and became a caste in 
1931, They gave up the benefit of special and major protec- 
tion from the Revenue Laws of Chotanagpur, as. bewailed by 
British officers, in fayour of the ‘honour and glory’ which 
accrued to them in their new status (Census of India, 1931, 
Vol. VII). However, the Mahatos continued to claim where 
it suited certain individuals that they were governed by tribal 
laws in matters of property and inheritance. “It was held 
that the aborsiginals in Chotanagpur denote a race and not a 
religion.” In all such cases the high courts however conclud- 
ed that though the Mahatos claimed originally to be aborigi- 
tials, they had become Hinduised and.were thus governed 
by the Hindu laws (F.C. Raychoudhary, 1963}. 

It should be noted that the Mahates’ claim to be 
Ksbatrsya was not accepted by the regional castes. For 
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example, the Sarikella chief went by the verdict af the oe 
mittee set up by him to inquire into the claims of the a 
in 1930. The committee held that Kurmis were Seite ath 
that is, the community whase water was accepted, but 
were not Kshaftriyas. 

Two trends. — be obseryed during the period 193 eer 
First, the Mahatc-Kurmi got divided into three major &F aries 
over the Bengal-Bihar controversy. ‘Ihe first group We" 
favour of remaining in Bihar and described Karmall val . 
Bihari dialect. The second group favoured Bengal. cari 
or Paisi attended by Bengal leaders adopted resolutions e 
cribing the Kurmi-Mahatos as Bengali-speaking Hindus- 

An interesting twist to the Bihari-Bengali controversy 
over language was given by the manipulation of the ee 
festival and its folklores. Celebrated over the Panna 
region, Tus is essentially a Mahato festival, observed a 
unmarried girls to honour the memory of a legendary 5! 
who epitomised the virtue of devotion to her parents 4m 
attachment to her husband on whose death she sacrificed 
life and becamea Sati. In 1954, many songs were compost 
in Karmali, the language of the Mahatos with a politicé 
bias, condemning the Bihar government and Hindi language: 
A Tusu Satyagraha was launched by the Lok Sevak Sangh. 4 
local parly which was agitating for the merger of Manbhum 
with West Bengal. Processions were taken out and ba 
was much singing of the new Tusu songs with beating © 
drums. 

The third group supported the Jharkhand movement. 
Two MLAs from this community were sponsored by thé 
Jharkhand Party. 

Following the reorganization of the Indian States, the 
Kunmi homeland was divided between Bihar and West Bengal. 
In spite of the fragmentation of he political base, the social 
Solidarity movement continued to grow, and the Kurmls 
played a notable role in the backward classes movement which 
emerged as a powerful force in Bihar after 1949. 

The last phase of the movement (1949 ta 1975) shows the 
convergence of tle forces of political extremism, cultural 
revivalism and aprarian radicalism (Singh, 1970). As men 
tioned in other Teports on the Jharkhand Party, the decline 
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aud fragmentation of the Party created a vacuum in Chota- 
nagpur politics. This was sought to be filled by forces 
representing the extreme Jeft which set up new organizations 
and influenced many others. Secondiy, the backward classes 
made commen cause with the tribals to demand a Jharkhand 
State. It is interesting to observe that this combination 
Promoted the demand for Jharkhand states in those areas 
which had not been among the strongholds of the Jharkhand 
Party. Agrarian factors also came to the forefront as the 
incidence of land alienation and indebtedness amopg tribal 
communities went up. 

These processes were reflected in the formation of the 
Sivaji Samaj by the Mahaio-Kurmis of Chotanagpur in 1969. 
The objectives of this organization were to promote social 
reform among the community, upgrade its status, establish 
mutual contacts with thesub-castes within the community and 
employ constitutional means for achieving. their objectives. 
Through its activities, the Samaj highlighted the backwardness. 
of the Mahatos and sought ta qlleviate their conditions by 
forging a political alliance with the Santals. 

The Mahatos and Santals have been traditional enemies; 
the former as a relatively well-to-do peasantry have exploited 
the latter. Their political alliance was not effected witrout 
opposition, doubt and fear as yoiced by various sections of 
the two communities. Nevertheless, the leaders were able to 
bring the two together. The Mahatos thought that by placing 
the Santals in the forefront, they would he abie to protect 
their interests. A result of this alliancé was the formation of 
the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (1973) with the-objective of 
forming a separate Jharkhand state, ending the exploitation 
of tribals by non-tribals, and securing preferential treatment 
for the sons of the soil in the matter of employment. The 
Sivaji Samaj merged with the new organization. 

The Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (1973) combined in its opera- 
tions elements of agrarian ladicalism and cultural revivalisin. 
The Morcha launched an operation to recover alienated land 
from the money-lenders and big peasants in North Chotanag- 
pur. There have been 120 violent incidents including looting 
and forcible harvesting of crops standing on lands in the illegal 
possession of money-lenders, attacks on exploiters, arson, 
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and murder. The largest nuinber Gfincidents (69) occurred 
in 1974. Since then the number of incidents has dectined 
sharply. The Morcha came out in suppert of the Prime 
Minister's 20-point programme. 

The honeymoon between the Santals and Mahatos.came 
to an end in 1976. The inherent contradictions in the athance 
and the traditional animosity between the two communities 
came to the surface.. The Santals joined hand with the Con- 
gress Party during the mid-1970s and the Mahatos have been 
left to fend for themselves. But the social organization 1s still 
active. The Mahatos are re-discoyering their identily 45 i z 
autechthones of Chotanagpur and have begun to emphasiz7° 
their separateness from the Bikar Kurmis. Accounts’ are Derr : 
written of their close relationship with tribal communitics 
and they are now claiming the status of a tribe. 


The Kurmis, with their base at Manbhum, lived along 
with other tribes with social equality. The fact is amply 
proved by some local Kathas, e.g.: (/) Kol Kurmi Masiat 
bhai; (i/) sharing of cooked food with Santals; (iii) com 
mon worship with the Adivasi ‘Sama’ Puja... . 

Another remarkable thing is that the Kurmis of Chota 
Nagpur have no sub-division, no svb-caste or even NO sub- 
groups. This singleness of the unity of the community 
totally differentiates it from the Kumis of Bihar who ane 
divided into sub-castes, e.g., the Awadhia, Ghamaila, 
Kochaisa, Dhanuk, Joshwar, Sindriya, etc. This lack of 
division singularly confirms that the Kurniis of Chotanag- 
pur have migrated somewhere from central part of Indi@ 
where they have their original kinsmen, Kunbis. It is to be 
noted that for a Chotanagpuri Santal, the ‘Kurmi’ is not 4 
‘Kurmi’ but he is a 'Kurbi'... . 

The totemistic organization of the Kurmis further indicate 
that Kurmis of Chotanagpur are distirict and different from 
the Kuimis of North Bihar who have titular gotras. 

Like other tribes q Brahmin, the head of the Hindu 
Society, is an untouchable for a Kurmi. A Kurmi, tra: 
ditionally, cannot touch the food touched by a Brahmio- 


Such is the case traditionally with the Santals and other 
tribes. [Souvenir] 
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The meeting of the Chotanagpur Kurmi-Mahasabha at 
Ramgarh (May 1975) demanded inclusion of all backward 
classes in the tribal list. 

This appraisal of the dynamics of the Mahato-Kurmi 
Mahasabha movement shows the political processes involved 
in the transformation of a tribe into 2 caste, the evolution of 
the identity of a local community to an all-India status, and 
the present-day considerations which seek @ reversion to the 
pre-sanskritic status. 
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THE EXTREMIST MOVEMENT 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE NAXALITE MOVEMENT WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS REPERCUSSION AMONG TRIBES 


Ashim Kumar Adhikary 
Ranjit Kumar Bhattacharya 


fntradtectian 


Y EXTREMIST movement we broadly mean a deliberate 

endeavour on the part of the participants wha hold extreme 
Views in relation ta the existing of accepted oncs and resart to 
extreme measures {o secure a desired goal. Of all such recent 
movements, the Naxalite movement would appear to be 
the most important. This movement was termed Naxalite 
as a derivative of ‘Naxalbari’—an area coniprising about sixty 
villages in the Darjeeling District of West Bengal. It was in 
this area towards the first week of March 1967 that an 
agitation occurred, and subsequently took the shape of an 
extreme politica) movement which, strangely enough, shook 
the administrative machinery of India to the foundations. 


Geography af the Movement 


The Naxalite movement had a life span of roughly five years 
(1967 to 1972). It was spatially sporadic and limited to small 
areas. Starting in the rural areas of Naxalbari, the movement 
spread out to only a few other areas of East and South India; 
though it also had an impact in some metropolitan, urban 
and sub-urban areas. Almost all the areas, interestingly 
enough, exhibit vertain salient fealures which are of inpor- 
tance for any political movement. Uhey were mostly hilly and 
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forest-clad areas inhabited by a Jarge number of tribals and 
were situated either on the state borders or on the in eenat en 
boundaries of India. For instance the Naxalbart sub-division e 
Darjeeling District, West Bengal, where the movement begam 
is bordered on the west by Nepal, on the east by eee 
and, to the north, about 30 to 50 miles from Sikkim, i, . 
and Bhutan. This area is located at precisely that pomt vee : 
the narrowest of corridors, 13 to 14 miles wide, connects. - 
main portions of India with the Northeastern states and is 
ritories (Assam, NEFA, Nagaland, Manipur and ae 
The total population of the area is 42,000, ihe majority © 
whom are tribals like Sanials, Oraons and Mundas. re 
Stikakulam, another important centre of the meee 
movement, is situated in the northern-western part of Andre 
Pradesh. 1t is bounded on the north and west by the Kore 
put and Ganjam districts of Orissa, on the cast by the Bay © 
Bengal and on tlie south by Visakhapatnam District. ae 
District may be divided into two natural zones—the hilly 
region called the Agency area in the north-west and the 
plains which are mosly sandy on account of their proximly 
to the sea. The areas where the uprising broke primarily 
within the Agency area, and inhabited by hill tribes like 
Jatapu (62,686), Savara (67,637), Konda Dhoras (32,221) and 
SO On. 
Although Naxalbari in West Bengal and Srikakulam J? 
Andhra Pradesh were the two major strongholds of Naxalite 
operations, they never operated as controlling centres for 
Naxalite activities in different parts of India—such as the 
Debra-Gopiballavpore areas of Midnapore, West Bengal; 
Mushahari in Bihar; and Lakhimpur-Kheri in Uttar Pradesh. 


Approach 


At the very outset we point out that ours is a post-mortem 


analysis of the Naxalite movement based on secondary source 
raatertais, In other words, 


feature that we should Mention 
belong to the remote past. 

The Naxalite moveme 
about five years, 


it is a review paper. One 
is that the movement does not 


nt was very active for a period of 
it started as a mere spark and then flared 
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up into a big flame in no time making the whole country 
suddenly conscious of iis presence. While during the first 
half of this brief period the movement had a great momen- 
tum in terms of its activities and in terms of opening up new 
areas of operations, the latter half seemsto be a peiod of 
its slow sinking into relative obscurity. 

There has been ‘a voluminous outpouling of books, 
Pamphlets and articles, numbering approximately three 
hundred, on the Naxalite movement mainly written by non- 
Participants, such as, news-reporters, journalists and political 
commentators. Most of these writings are merey in the 
form of reports. Among the few analytical studies, two 
distinct trends can be discerned: (a) those which emphasize 
the differences between a larger section and & smaller section 
of the CPI (M) cadres on some methodological or tacti- 
cal issues; and (b) those that altempt to draw ideological 
Parallels between Naxalism in India and Maotsm in China. 
Besides these there are: reports by participants, followers and 
sympathizers of Naxalism. These reports—like those which 
appeared in Liperation, Deshabroti and Peoples’ Dafly—are 
very vocal about the genuine participation of the Indian 
tribals and peasants (by ‘peasant’ they often mean tribals as 
well) in this movement. The Naxalites, we learn, claim to 
have been successful in influencing and mobilizing a great 
inass of marginal farmers and agricultural labourers beiong- 
ing to tribal communities against the big landlords ‘and, later 
on, against the local administration in their tespective areas 
of operations. From our long association with tribal and 
peasant studies in India, we are tempted to react to these 
observations. The claims to have mobilized the bulk of the 
tribals and peasants against the landlords does not conform 
at allto our findings from various studies, especially of the 
tribal worldview and their notions of identity and solidarity. 
As the title of this paper suggests, our primary purpose is to 
probe into the nature of tribal participation in the movement. 
In this regard the following questions may be raised for 


discussion: 


i. Who were the Naxalite leaders? What were their 
strategy and ideology? What comuiunication did they 
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have with tribals and what was the tribal reaction to 
such attempts at establishing communiéation? 

2, What was the nature of the tribal response to these 
leaders, their strategy and their ideology? - 

3. What is the actual meaning of ‘tribal mass participa 
tion’ in the movement? 


Apart from dealing with these specific issues, we would like 
to include a few general queries such 2s why and how the 
movement subsided and whether this subsidence is only 4% 
appearance. For our convenience, however, we shall not 


discuss these points, inthe order they have been presented 
above. 


Emergence of the Movement 


Based on what we have heard and know of, we can identi 
three mental phases among, the bulk of the middle clas 
intelligentsia, especially in North and South-East India: 


1, Before the onset of the movement, a phase of ‘despatt » 
ie., a phase of unfulfilment of the results expecte 
from the then socialistic democracy prevailing ia the 
national polity; 

2. Impetuous beginning of che movenient and an air of 
relief in anticipation of a ‘world of hope’; and 

3. 


‘A phase of disillusion’ because of shifting of strateBy 
by the Naxalites, followed by its subsidence. 


The first phase made it possible fer the movement to emerge 
without much prior preparation and enabled it to gain rapid 
momentum thereafter, 

The tribals and peasants whom the Naxalite movement 
stirred up, had not been passing through the above mental 
Phases. In the case of the Indian tribals who participated in 
the movement, there was a mere state of discontent in relation 
to their immediate material world, and they had no or very 
little consciousness of the conditions prevalent in the national 
polity. To be precise, the iribaly in a) areas of Nuxalite 
operations hud been cxposed to the social, economic and 
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political forces generated by the larger Soviety, but they had 
ha clear awareness of the exact causes of those farces. They 
had numerous diurnal and mundane points of contact with the 
wider world which led them to form a-yery poor opinion of it. 
However, this dissatisfaction operated ata merely personal 
level and confined itself within a limited frame of cognizance, 
In order te give vent to their dissent against the aliens, these 
tribals (as a case of illustration and reference the Girijans of 
Srikakulam, Andhra Pradesh, may be considered) initially, 
felt few apprehensions about being drawn inte the movement; 
but it is our firm conviction that they could never be made to, 
Or, more appropriately, it has never been possible ta make 
them, comprehend the Marxist-Leninist ideology of class 
Struggle mainly in terms of the national, or rather interna- 
tional interests of the oppressed class ignoring their inme- 
diate economic and limited demands. 


Fribats and Leadership 


Tribal participation in the leade.ship structure of the Naxa- 
lite movement was yery marginal and segmental. Jangal 
Santal from the Naxalbari area of Darjeeling District, North 
Bengal, and Gunadhar Murmu from the Gopiballavpur area, 
Midnapore district, West Bengal, both Santals, are the only 
two tribal leaders known tous. Although, apart from the 
Santals, the other tribal communities like lhe Munda, the 
Oraon, the Lodha, the Savara, the Girijan and the Jatapu 
were living in areas of Naxalite operations, none of them 
Produced any Naxalite leader worth the name. 

The (wo leaders mentioned above had been, as We know, 
associated for a long time with the Communist Party of 
India (Marxist). Jangal even contested the genzral election 
of 1967 from the Naxalbari constituency as a CPI(M) candi- 
date, though he was not successful. The association of eeu 
te tribal leaders, first with the CPL (M) and jater with the 
Naxalites, could never be conceived by the tribal Santals. = 
Senera), these tribals treat their non-tribal scene a 
suspicion, and consider them fo he surreptitious um - | 
Versive Dekus. Although we know neither the naire i! ; 
influence of these wwo leuders on their gumunily, Bur v 
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their communicatio1 with their fellow folk, we have reserva 
tions on the scorc that they wiclded any great influence or fos- 
tered free flow of communication between the leaders and ia 
participant members from their community in the inovement: 
The reason that these two persons were recognised as leaders 
in the movement, was mainly because they were already: 
workers of the extreme leftist parties, not because of any work 
that they did within their community. As the movement 
was nol a tribal one, the fact that any of its leaders belonged 
to a irtbal community did not, in any way, indicate that he 
had theimass support of his community. <3 
There has been no report of tribals employing theit 5¥° 
tem ofintra-tribal communication; for example, the Santal 
practice of sending branches of the Sal (Sorea robusta) trees 
with Jeaves on them to indicate the exact date of thei! 
gathering together. Further, the use of ihese means would 
have made the Santals who had settled in widely scattered 
areas of East India, aware of the movement which ha 


stirred their brethren in North Bengal. There is no evidence 
for this either. 


Non-Tribal Leadership and Tribals 


The non-tribals who dominated the Naxalite Movement and 
directed its activities, had, like the the earlier mentioned trib@ 
leaders, close associations with the Communist Party of Ind!@ 
(Marxist) since its inception in 1964. Some of them (Charu 
Mazumdar and Kanu Sanyal to mention a few) even ha 

associations with the undivided Communist Party of India. Be- 
fore launching the movement some. of them had been working 
among diffzrent sections of the Indian population in yarious 
parts of the country as.ordinary workers of tne party: With 
their political experience of Indian field situations, they 
showed occasional disagreement with the political ideology 
especially the planning and direction of the Party and its 
campaigas—and had been cherishing a kind of discontent 
against the central leaders of the CPi (M). No sooner had 
the Naxalile movement started than these ex-CPI (M) work 
ing cadres were found. io hold pivotal positions in the leader 
ship. A few of the expelled members of the CPI(M)— 
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cee Kunikal Narayanam in Kerala and Nanjal Selvin of 
Tamil Nadu—immediately joined the movement. Some 
high jevel CPI(M) leaders—such as K-P.R. Gopalan of 
Kerala, then a member of the State legislature, and Shiv 
Kumar Misra, a state tevel secretary of the CPI(M) in Uttar 
Pradesi—resigned from the Party and took over the leader- 
ship of the Naxalite movement in their respective areas. 
Some of the leaders developed fintimate relations’ with the 
tribals of those areas where they had worked as CPI(M) 
members—Kanu Sanyal, a Bengali Brahmin immigrant from 
the plains, is worth naming. He was famous, along with 
Jangal Santal, a local tribal of the Naxalbari-areas of North 
Bengal, for giving a lead to the movement in that area among 
the labour-class who comprised seventy-five per cent of the 
tribal population. Unlike most others he had an advantage 
by being conversant with the local tribal dialect. Vempatan 
Satyanarayana, another important Naxalite, was a teacher 
who had knowledge of the tribal dialect of the plains and 
‘Was very popular among the Ja‘apu and Savara in the hills 
of Srikakulam, A.P. Subharo Panigrahi, an established writer 
of Andhra, was also active in the area. He originally heiled 
from Orissa and was responsible for spreading the movement 
among the hill tribes of Koraput District of Orissa. 

The Naxalite leadership developed partially as a result 
Of dissatisfaction and discontent with some of the policies of 
the CPI(M) and partially because they wanted to establish an 
alliance with the International Communist Party of China, 
The movement lacked any coherent organisation or central- 
ised authority. Though Kanu Sanyal was the Chairman of 
the Party and Charu Mazumdar the political ideologue, they 
could not create an image for themselves as a central autho- 
tity. Soon after the formation of the party differences arose 
among the leaders in various parts of India, which subse- 


Quently developed into ‘group politics’. 

The cee in the sabes and the Srikakulam arcas 
were primarily swidden-cultivators. A section of them work- 
ed in the tea gardens: All these tribals faced precatious eco- 

fomic conditions when the administration prohibited them 
* from carrying out cultivation on hill slopes and in forest 
areas. The Naxalite leaders lumped up all these tribais 
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togethyr with the non-tribal culiivators and labelled them as 
‘peasantry’, Existing anthropological literature as well as 
ouc own study of the tribal and non-tribal cultiva1ors of 
tural India reveal that tribals and non-tribals may form 4 
focal community, cooperating in day-to-day essential matters 
within the broad framework of an agrarian economic strae 
ture. However, the tribils prepetuate their cultural auto 
nomy and ethnic identity and respond differentially to a7Y 
innovation or exogenous call. It is trae, though, the tribals 
initially reacted fairly positively when the Naxalite leaders 
held demonstrations and sent deputations, given their dis 
content against the local administration. ; 
The traditional socio-political system of the tribals Jn 
India may be characterizéd as having a nan-centralized, clan- 
lineage based segmentary system and a strong sense of ‘moral 
community’. In most of the cases, the secular and religious 
leadership is combined and remains in the hands of one man. 
The rise of ‘charismatic personalities’ among the tribals who 
lead various solidarity movement in the past, might have 
been possible due to the continuity of the traditional them 
although it is often explained as an influence of Christianity: 
: Some of the tribals were aware of (he constitutional PTT 
vileges provided for them, and others of the Government 
officials in their proximity. By virtue of their encounter 
with these Government officials, they also formed a ‘bad vieW 
of life’. A deep probe into the worldview of these people 
would reveal that the tribals—though they usua!ly lump all 
non-tribals as under the 1erm Deko cr alien—can specifically 
identify many ‘stereotypes’. The Naxalite leaders and 
workers were initially treated by the tribals as ‘agents’ for 
obtaining their due privileges from the Government, and 
ag ee ae 
However, this was mere strat Hie drie Dalinen ae li- 
Beaiann ‘ Strategy as the Naxalites had a po 
BeAr lanai 
struggle. The tribal subsequently waged an armed politic® 
so ae sorbet a very soon found themselves n0- 
to seek tribal support re “a enema amet ere 
ey could provide suitable ideout. 
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Conclusion 


The extremist movement which took place during the period 
1967-72 cannot be called a tribal movement. {t was, in the 
main, a politically motivated movement initiated and ted by 
afew politically motivated non-iribal individuals swayed by 
ideological considerations. As a start they stirred up the dis- 
content of the tribals, took out occasional processions with 
them and held demonstrations. The tribal participation was, 
however, marginal. The two tribal leaders, by virtue of 
their having had along association with the external Party 
organisation, were already lost to their respective ethnic 
groups, as ‘new elites’. That is why, when with the initiation 
of the movement, Kanu Sanyal and other non-triba] leaders 
tried Lo utilize the tribal (Santal) identity of Jangal Santal, 
it made no real impact on the community as such, and subse- 
quently there was no genuine mass participation by the tribals 
with a sense of solidarity. 


RAGHUNATH MURMU’S MOVEMENT 
FOR SANTAL SOLIDARITY 


Sitakant Mahapstra 


Gurn Gomke and Culture-Hero 


HIS PAPER examines the centributions that Raghunath 

Murmu made to the strengthening of Santali and Mundari 
solidarity by re-defining and reinterpreting what constitutes the 
basis of Santali heritage and culture. His precise contribution 
tothe cause of Santali solidarity is yet to be discussed in 
detail with reference to his literary and cultural works and 
Other organizational activities. There are various reasons for 
this. Murmu is not a very articulate person, let alone being 
a charismatic person. He certainly does not fit the descrip- 
tion of 2 rebellious prophet, nor that of an inspired activist 
leader. He is not like Birsa Munda nor has, he inspired the 
Santal community to launch any large-scale. direct political 
movement to assert their individuality in political or ideo- 
logical terms. Yet his activities and writings are possibly the 
greatest single unifying force for the Santal community 
and have helped it to develop a sense of identity. From the 
beginning of the forties, when he discovered the Q] Script 
(1941) and wrote some of his earliest plays, til today (he laid 
the foundation-stone of a Santali University at Betakundri- 
dahi, 3 kiiometres from Jhargram in West Bengal on 21 Feb- 
ruary 1977) he has been the most potent spiritual leader and 
symbol of the socio-cultural unity of the Santais. The 
Mayurbhan Adivasi Mahasabha honoured him with the title 
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of Guru oe (the greatest preceptor) for his great service 
to the community. The Dhumkuria in Ranchi conferred the 
degree of D. Litt. on him in appreciation of his great contri- 
bution to Adivasi literature. Julius Tigga called him a ‘great 
inventor and dramatist’? and the tribal Jeader Jaipal Singh 
called him ‘an anthropologist and a Pandit’. Chaculal 
Mukherjee described him as ‘the priest’ of the tribes (the 
Santals). Prof. Martin Oraons in his work The. Santals— 
A Tribe in Search of thé Great Tradition admired his O1 Script 
and called him the spiritual guru of the Santals. 

Yet Raghunath Munmu is a very shy and withdraw? per 
son, Quiet and unassuming in his approach. He speaks slowly 
and haltingly, almost meditatively, perhaps thinking as 
speaks. He is the very opposite of a demagogue. I hav 
had the opportunity of meeting him personally several times 
since 1970 and also listening to his public speeches. *" 
speaks with feeling, with conviction and a sense of deep COM” 
mitment to what he considers the great heritage of Santali 
culture and traditions. Sometimes, in personal interviews: 
One Can notice a tinge of frustration and growing pessimus? : 
that the Santals, more particularly its educated intelligerts?® 
(the elite), are not doing enough for their culture and “se” 
to be inore concerned with the privileges of position, status 
and authority.’ 

In short, he is a very remarkable leader and is easily the 
most important spiriiual and culture leader that the Sant@ 
Community has thrown up. He has fashioned a script. 4°. 
nas Witten a number of plays to give concrete shape t° his 
idea of Santali social ethics and worldview. He has written 
- textbooks for educating teachers and students in the O1 sctiPt 
Up fo primay level and has sought to give a new sense 
" dentity and solidarity to the tribe by reinterpreting 1S 
religion. 


a For well over three decades he has been 2 major force in 

Santali society, culture and politics. Ideologically and oT84 
. nizationally, he has always remained in the background; imi 
fuencing, guiding, directing rather than actively pursuing the 
objectives: of identity and solidarity. After the Santal 
rebellion of 1917 in Mayurbhanj when they revolted against 
the British attempt to Fecruit a labour corps from among 
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them to serve in Mesopotamia and France during the first 
World War, there was hardly any stirring—either ideological, 
political or social—far nearly three decades. The merger of 
the erstwhile State Mayurbhan) with Orissa in 1949 was the 
first occasion after 1917 when there were some rumblings. 
However, the Jharkhand movement for separate political 
terntorjal identity has been the only other major development 
Since then. It may be mentioned here that the rulers of 
Mayurbhanj were, by and large, enlightened people who 
realized that the strength of the kingdom Jay in the harmoni- 
ous relationship between the non-tribals and the tribals. They 
were intégrationists and in cheir own way encouraged mutual 
participation in social activities, festivals and rituals. In the 
Rath jatra of Lord Jagannath of Baripada, during Sivaratri, 
Dussera, Makar Sankranti and other festivals there was a fair 
amount of give and take encouraged by the authorities. A 
basis for mutual understanding had been created by the rulers 
through years of adopting a liberal approach and this per- 
haps explains why in 1917 and again in 1949 when inilitarcy 
tose to the surface, it remained somewhatlimited, never devel- 
oped into a conflagration and was also fairly short-lived. 
Even tke appeal for a separate political stale did not generate 
much mass support. The failure of the Jharkhand movement, 
its rapid degeneration into splinter groups and factions and 
the inability to enthuse the masses are both the cause and 
effect of the. greater impact of socio-cultural forces and in- 
fluences and the comparative irrelevance of politics and ideo- 
logy. Raghunath Murmv’s work needs to bé viewed in this 
general perspective. While it is true that militant activists 
and political ideologues and workers make use of his name 
and ideas, his impact has been basically on the socio-cultural 
and religious fronts. He has sought to provide the Santals 
with a systematized approach to social ethics as also a world- 


View, 
The Historic Backdrop in Mayurbhanj: Politics and Culture 


Tt is perhaps necessary to briefly recount the events relat ing *o 
the Santal movement for solidarity, unity and identily starting 
from 1949 and up to today 10 provide evidence of the 
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influence of Murmu’s teachings in crystallizing, moderatins 
and providing a focus to the movement. The sequence of 
events will also show how he not only gave it an intellectual, 
emotional and religious context and relevance, but also helped 
to lift it from a negative and sometimes ineffective, wastefu 
and irrelevant political dogmatism to an awareness of the 
Geeper underlying socio-cultural} roats. . 

At the time of the merger of Mayurbhanj State with the 
State of Orissa in the year 1949, a large section af Adivasis, 
particularly the Santals, under the leadership of Sonata™ 
Soren, declared themselves in favour of merger with Bihar 
and remained generally dissatisfied and resentful. In ae 
meetings they stated that Mayurbhanj was formerly a part : 
Singhbhum and since Singhbhum was being made part of 
Bihar, Mayurbhanj also should merge with that State. They 
added that ifthe Government of Orissa merged Singhbhum 
with Orissa, then the Adiyasis of Mayurbhanj would have no 
objections to Mayurbhanj being conjoined with Orissa; but 
until this was done, they would continue their agitation for 
Mayurbhanj's merger with Bihar. It is not necessary to 8° 
mto the details of their campaign and I am only Providing 4 
broad outline of the developments so as to better exp! ain the 
importance of Murmu’s role after the frustration generated 
by the failure of the 1949 upheaval. There was widespread 
agitation by the Adivasis throughout Mayurbhanj and the law 


and order position was seriously disturbed. Their agitation 
took a variety of forms like: 


1. 


Disobeying the laws of the Government of Orissa; 
z: 


Non-payment of rent to the Orissa Government bu 
payment may be made to the Central Government . 
the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj ifthe latter demanded It: 
Non-payment of forest reyalty or other Government 
dues: 

Forcible cultivation of waste lands: 

Organization of strikes in the mining areas; 
Non-cooperation with non-Adiyasis : 

Smuggling controlled commodities to Bihar; 
Large-scale violation of all forest laws; 

» Disrégarding all law Courts. 


_ 


ip cost cA LA 
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-These acts of prolest culminated in a series of disturbances. 
A large number of Adivasis assembled deep in tbe Bangriposi 
hills (between Baripada-Rairangpur Road) where plans were 
hatched for a melee and attacks on non-Adivasis and Govern- 
ment servants along with burning and looting of their houses. 
As the agitation continued on a wide front, the Adivasi agita- 
tors took the law into their own hands and committed various. 
acts of viclence—smuggling of rice to Bihar commenced in 
full swing; telephone and telegraph wires were cut at several 
Places; several bridges and culverts were damaged: the 
Baripada-Rairangpur Road was blocked at the Bangriposi 
Ghat portion; trees from reserve and protected forests were 
cut indiscriminately; and there were two murders. The 
Adivasis tried to create complete chaos and paralyze the 
administration. The Government resorted to police firing. 
The law-breakers were taken into custody under the penal 
Provisions of the law, the ringleaders were detained under the 
Orissa Maintenance of Public Order Act and a punitive tax 
and collective fine of Rupees one lakh was imposed on the 
Adivasis of Bamanghaty Sub-division. This agitation was the 
most important of its kind in the history of Mayurbhanj since 
the revolt of 1917. 

The formation of a separate Jharkhand state was the basic 
intention behind this widespread agitation. Two years after 
the 1949 rebellion, there was a move to seek a refund of the 
collective fine imposed on them, The Adivasi leaders wished 
to use this demand to rehabilitate the prestige of the Party 
and regain the confidence of their followers. The Govern- 
ment, however, decided that the fines should be refunded. 
Instead, in order to gain the confidence of the Adivasi, it 
was decided that various development works would be under- 
taken. There was apparently also a suspicion that the funds 
so obtained may be frittered away for organizational or 
agitational purposes and would not really be used to help 
the people of the area, Government had shown an extraordi- 
nary amount of clemency by releasing all Adivasi prisoners in 
June 1950, by withdrawing all unimportant cases and by 
remitting the fines not yet levied. The Adivasis were given 
concessions ali round and their leaders were generally given 
recognition in the body-politic of Orissa. Raghunath Maurmu 
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had by this time invented his script and written his more 
important plays. His sympathies were with this cause but = 
easily sensed its purposelessness and in private talks 4m 
communications argued fer a te-direction of efforts into 
social organization and cultural activities. 

The formation of an Adivasi Cultural Association, a 
posed by the ‘Ol’ Samiti of Mayucbhanj in the year 1953 an 
inaugurated al a meeting at Nakibagan in Bamanghaty Sub- 
division on {4 March 1954 (under the presidentship of Prudhal 
Lakhan Marandi of Kaduani and the vice-presidentship e is 
Ghasiram Sandil and Shri Ghasiram Hansda of Deoradihi), 
was the direct result of his inspiration. 1t was resolved im 
this meeting that the Association would werk: 


1. (a2) tomake the Adivasis (Mundari group) literale 
with the help of the O) script. 

(6) to enrich Mandari literaiure; 
(c} to collect old songs and traditions, ta wrilé 
books for class-reading and to publish them, 

(¢) to encourage their songs and dances; 
(¢) to publish a ‘social paper’. 


2, Adivasi students would be imparted instruction 1 
their own language with the help of their own script 
from the primary stage. 

3. Every Adivasi village would engage a teacher and 
Start a village school to give instructions io the boys 
and girls. 

4. Members of the Adivasi Cultural Association would 
visit such schools and guide the teachers. 

5. The Government should appoint a supervisor t0 
supervise such schools. 

G. 


The Government should give education to the Adivas! 


Students in their own language in the ashram schools 
and sevashrams and primasy schools. 


‘The Association was renamed the Adivasi Socio-educa- 
tional and Cultural Association. Under its auspices, a numiber 
of meetings have been held at different places in the District 
Since 1962, though the Association was formally registered only 
in 1964. Details of some of the important meetings. and the 
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decisions taken as well as the follow-up action are outlined 
below and they will reflect the great importance attached ta 
social and culiural matters as also indicate the attempts to 
forge some kind of a cultural unity, Raghunath Murmu’s 
Inspiration, advice, guidance and help was always solicited by 
the Association and its leaders. 

In 4 meeting held at Rairangpur on 23 and 24 June 1962, 
an ad hee Committee of this Association was formed and 
Tesolutions were adopted declaring Sarana and Mundari to be 
the common religion and language respectively of the Mundati . 
froup of tribals. The organization used to hold training 
classes in their language and script at Rairangpur. The object 
of this move has been to popularize the language and to 
enrich it so as to make it acceptable as the medium of 
instruction in schools. . 

An Adivasi Socio-educational and Cultural half-yearly 
Conference was held at Rairangpur on 21 and 22 October 
1966 under the Presidentship af Dr. Mangal Hembram, a 
TISCO employee of Nuamundi (Bikar). Sbri Chandra Mohan 
Singh, ex-minister, Orissa, attended it as chief guest. The 
following resolutions were passed at the meeting: 


I. Extension of the scope of agitation to the All-India 
level, 

2. Collection of funds for the construction of the As- 
sociation’s building. 

3. Recognition of the community head-man as the autho- 
rity to settle social disputes. 

4. Withdrawal of the encroachment cases filed against 
Adivasis by the Government. : 

5. Concession on postal rates by the postal authorities 


to the monthly paper Sagen Sakani. 


Another Conference of the Adivast Socio-educational and 
Cultural Association was held at Rairangpuron 31 March 
and 2 April 1970, Besides the members of the district branches, 
about 50 delegates from West Bengal and Bihar attended the 
Conference. Matters relating to the upliftment of the Adivasis 
were discussed and a new Executive Committee was formed 
with Shri Sundar Mohan Hembram as President. A few 
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months later a Semlet M.E. School was started by the 
Assaciation at Rairangpur with Class VI in July 1967- in 
order to attract students to this institution they were exempt 
ed from admission charges and tuition fees. Besides the 
regular teachers, the leaders of the Association used to take 
classes in different subjects. This school is now, however: 
virtually defunct. potas 

' The-*half-yearly Conference (1967-68) of the Adivasi 
Socio-edueational and Cultural Association, Mayurbhan. 
was again held at Bangtiposi on 12 and 13 October 1967. 
The delegates’ conference was held on the 12th. About eight? 
delegates, including two from Bengal and three from Bihar 
participated in the meeting, The meeting decided to POP ule 
rize the “Ol’ script among the Adivasis by introducing MMe 
classes in rural areas, and to put pressure on the respective 
State Governments to recognize their language and soript 
and to introduce them the medium of education in the 
primary classes in Adivasi areas. It was also decided t© 
Start UP and ME classes under the management of a 
Association; to move the State Government for a gcant of 
Rs. 40,000 to enhance the sale of their books, leaflets and the 
monthly journal; and to move the Government for withdrawal 
of the encroachment cases instituted against the Association 
for the construction of their offices on Government lands. 
Branch Association for Baripada Sub-division was formed. 
The Parganas’ Conference was held on the same day, 1.€s the 
12th, where they discussed their religions and social customs 
and formed committees to look into these aspects. 

In the open Conference held on-13 October 1967 under 
the Presidentship of Dr. Kali Charan Soren of Chakulia 
(Bihar), the speakers eulogized the aims and objectives of the 
Association, urged the Government to render all help. 22 
appealed to the Adivasi community to unite under the banne! 
of the Association and to cooperate in the effort to improve 
their culture, language, etc. They demanded that there should 
not be any restrictions on the manufacture and drinking of 
fandia. Sonaram Soren, ex-MLA urged the Santals to main- 
tain their solidatity for their own benefit. Citing the ‘unity 
of the people of Nagaland and the success of their efforts: 
Soren exhorted the Santals of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to be 
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united to achieve their demands. Monmohan Tudu, ex- 
Minister in Orissa, explained the aims and objects of the 
Association and advised the Santals to fight for their cause 
1 a peaceful and constitutional manner. He explained the 
various steps taken by the State Government for the 
betterment of the Adivasis and warned them not to be 
misguided by reactionary politica! parties. In his speech, 
he. condemned the speakers who had cited approvingly the 
agitation of the people of Nagaland. Ten resolutions were 
passed at this Conference: (a} Condemning the present 
marriage system prevalent in the Adivasi community; (4) con- 
demning pata dance, (c) deciding to open a branch office of 
ther Association at Baripada; (¢) urging upon the members 
to contribute more funds, (e) deciding to protect jafiera lands 
(places of worship): (/) deciding to settle their social disputes 
through the office of manjhis in villages or Parganas and of 
the Pirs or Desh Parganas; (g) urging the Government to 
impart education to Adivasi children at the primary level 
using the Adivasi Ol script; () requesting the withdrawal of 
encroachment cases instituted against their Association; 
(7) seeking postal concessions for the transmission of their 
journal and other literatures; and (j) granting more funds to 
the Association. 

The Annual Conference of the Adivasi Socio-educationa! 
and Cultural Association of Meyurbhanj District was held at 
Rairangpur from 5 to 7 August 1968 under the presidentship 
of Shri Sundar Mohan Hembram. Shri.Monmohan Tudu, 
ex-minister, attended the conference as chief guest. Delegates 
from Bihar and West Bengal also attended the ‘meeting. 
Matters relating to the problems of the Adivasis were discus- 
sed and the office-bearers of the Association were elected with 
Shri Sundar Mohan Hembram as President. Much siress was 
laid on the successful running of the ME school started at 
Raitangpur. 

The activities of the Association were at a rather low ebb 
between 1969 and 1975. The aims and objects of this 
Asscication as set out in the revised programme for 1976-77 


are : 


1. the promotion of literature im Santali and its other 
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sister languages in the medium of Adivasi Ol chiki; 

2. the promotion of cultural and social reforms among 
the Adivasis through discussion, demonstration and 
practice of arts and music; and 

3. the establishment of such educational instituttoms 
which will advance the development of Adivasi langu- 
ages and script. 


The journal Sages Sakam has had a very erratic existence 
It used to be published as a monthly journal with gaps 1n pub- 
lication ranging sometimes up to three to four months. After 
that, it virtually stopped publication in 1969 until September 
1976 when it has started coming out again. The attempt tO 
establish a broad base for the activities of the Association 
and to give it adequate socio-cultural coverage hus not, 
however, borne much results, The mentbership is: still very 
limited; not many work sincerely for the Association | 
honorary capacities; and the organization is virtually at 4 
standstill. Raghunath Murmu is deeply aware of this and 1n 
toore than one interview he has expressed his disappointment, 
auhappiness and scmetimes resentment at this. ‘They ar 
more interested in promoting self-interest and personal 
prospects these days; who will work selflessly, without payment 
for a common cause, for the sake of society and culture? 
he asks ruefully. Sagen Sakam costs only Re: 0.50 (fifty 
paise) per copy and the annual subscription is only Rs- 6. 
Yet there are not many regular subscribers. In January 1977: 
the number of regular subscribers stood at a paltry forty-nine- 
There are, of caurse, some extra sales now and then. Simi- 
larly, as of January 1977, the total number of life imembers 
of the Association was only twenty-one and annual members 
Seventy-four. This is considered yery unsatisfactory even 
by the organizers themselves. There does not seem to be any 
determined bid or effort to enlist more members. The Associa~ 
tion has a press of its own called Semlet Press and it has; 
over the years, published several books on Ol chiki. 

It has now formed a judicial branch, called the Pargana 
Committee, to deal with Questions of social reform 
and to decide social disputes amicably. The Association has 
delegated 1hé necessary powers to this Committee, It flinctions 
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through the agency of the Parganas and Desh Parganas. 
When this author visited the Association's offices in January 
1977, they had twelve disputes on hand. Most of them 
related to inter-family disputes within villages and only one to 
a dispute between two villages. 

There was a three-day All-India Adivasi (Santal) Con- 
ference at Jhargram between [8 and 20 February 1977. Accor- 
ding to ¥/e Statesman (23 February): 


‘more than 10,000 Santais including 500 women, from 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa aud Madhya Pradesh attended... - 
The Conference adopted a unanimous résolution demand- 
ing the introduction of Ol chiki, the Santali script, as the 
medium of education among Santals. It sard that phone- 
licaliy it was more suitable for the Sentali language than 
the Roman script. It also urged upon the Govern- 
inent to recognise six holidays in honour of the major 
festivals of the Santali culture. Pandit Raghunath Murmu 
laid the foundation of the Santali University at Betkundri- 
dahi, three kilometres from Khargram. 


From the sequence of events and the activities of the 
Association it would be clear that Raghunath Murmu's 
impact has been felt in the socio-cultural and literary fields 
and he has come te symbolize the cause of reviving the 
tradition and heritage of Santali culture and education 
through. the medium of its.own language and script. 


The genesis of the Of script: Language as gesture dnd cont 
murtication 


Born in 1905 (5 May) at Dandbose, a small village four 
kilometres from Rairangpur, Raghunath Murmu was educated 
Up to matriculation by his father, Nandalal. As an apprentice 
in Baripada Powerhouse, he showed a talent for tanovation 
and surprised the State Chief Engineer, Mr. Wellwood, by 
pointing out certain défecis in the blueprints of an installa- 
tion. He took to weaving carpets and his novel method of 
furnishing threads and producing carpets of quality attracted 
attention and Dr. P.K..Sen, Dewan of the State, sent him for 
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industrial training to Calcutta. On return he became an 
Instructor in the Purna Chandra Industrial Institute, Baripada. 
Due to his father’s death he sought a transfer nearer eel 
and was posted as Headmaster of Badamtaliya Model Schoo! 
It was here that he seriously took up the idea of an maaan’ 
dent script for Santali and through trial and error go 
the help and cooperation of many friends and . alae 
notable among whom was Sauna Murmu, he fashioned bi 
script and made a hand-press for typing out the set te 
alphabets. The Superintendent of Education of the carr 
once yisited the school and was impressed by Re - 
zeal, his script and the hand-press, He wanted it exhibite a 
the Annual State Exhibition of 1939. A little later, Sir re 
Bhanj Deo, the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj was impresse a 
his achievements and allowed the propagation of this script - 
the State. After three years he was transferred to RairangP Be 
High School on promotion. He, however, resigned fro 
Service in 1946 for personal reasons. andan 
By this time he had published his first play, Biduchan 
and written the secand one Kherwal Bir which were oS 
both in Oriya and Bengali. The Kherwal Jarpa Saraitt i 
Jamshedpur patronized him and encouraged to refashion st 
chiki along the lines of modern types suitable for us es 
Printing presses. He went to Culcutta and got the types aoe 
in the Swadeshi Type Foundry. Kherwal Bir was printed 
Bistupur and Biduchandaa in Bengali at Calcutta. Both the 
Plays were extremely popular among the Santal masses 49 
were performed in remote villages. The Kherwal Jarpé 
Samiti acquired the Chandan Press and started printing 
Sagen Sakam and O1 Gemet in O1 chiki. bats 
In mure than one interview, Raghunath Murmu explain¢é 
how he decided to develop separate script for Santali. Fe 
maintains that in old legends and traditional songs, partl 
cularly the Binyt songs, he found mention of the script ‘O!- 
‘How could there be a name unless there was a correspond" 
ing thing?’ he asks, like a seasoned logician, He took upo? 
himself the task of finding out, or, rather, discovering the 
script. In this task, Muniram Baskey, a Bevin boy trainee 
returned from England, helped him a lot, Jaipal Singh 
wrote in the Journal Adibasj Sakam published from 
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Tatanagar; ‘An important question which must be considered 
Seriously is the work of making the Adivasis race-conscions, 
This can be done by the acceptance of a new script altogether 
Which will give them an individual identity’, Raghunath 
Musmy was himself concerned with this question of the 
identity of the Santals. He mentions how he had come to 
realize that the Santals were he!d in low esteem by the non- 
tribals and he attributed this largely to the absence of edu- 
calion among thé Santals. He became aware that without a 
deep awareness of their own language and literature, tradi- 
tion and culture, the Santals will always be despised and 
looked down upon. As a community it must grow, prosper 
and deserve the respect of others by a ‘fierce sense of 
identity’. To him, a separate script was an indispensable 
Step in the reaJization of this aim as, in its absence, the 
Santali-speaking people in Orissa, Bihar, Bengal and Assam 
would remain divided into different zonal groups. The need 
was to find an alphabet which could encompass all the 
Peculiar sounds of the Mundari language- 

Raghunath Murmu explains that he got his ideas. on what 
the alphabet should be from the following four things ; 

1. There was a popular custom among Mundari women- 
folk to get tattoo marks in blue on their body and limbs. 
These marks, called khoda, ure often very artistic. They 
Convey specific meanings and vary from tribe to tribe and 
sometimes even among the different septe of the Santali 
community. 

2. The. Santals have the practice of branding their 
domestic animals as a symbol of possession. These also vary 
from sept to sept. Having burnt marks on the left hand, 
which is referred to as sik&a, is also @ tribal symbol for the 
Santals, 

3. In the past, the Santals lived in dense forests and they 
used different symbols on stones or on trees to convey sone 
special meaning or secret information like danger, safety, ‘run 
away’, ‘let us meet there’, efc., efc- 

4. Bugles and horns were blown with various sound- 


patterns or rhythmic variations to rally people or to convey 
particular meanings when there was some likely danger ahead. 
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He also explains how he posed a few questions. to himself: 
1. What would be the natural design of atphabets sO 
that there is minimum variation between printed 
types and handwriting? ; 
What should be the minimum number of letters 1% 
such an alphabet? 

3. How does the Mundari language differ phonetically 
from those of the neighbouring non-tribal languace 
like Bengali, Oriya, and Hindi; and why are tnose 
scripts, including the Roman script which was used 
by the missionaries, not phonetically suitable for 


tribal languages like Santali, He, Munda, Mohali and 
Birhor? 


Z 


He says that he was convinced that finding answers to 
these importanf questions was essential for the success of the 
new script, 

Ultimately, he designed an alphabet with thirty letters 
with six vowels and four consonants linked to. each vowel: 
All the letters were based on either some objects, activities of 
the body or particular sound-patterns which they resembled. 
Examples are: mushroom, a bee on wings, blowing air by 
mouth, the earth, mouth opened to vomit, harvesting 
operations, atc. 

Besides, the alphabet has five significations used after the 
letters to give different sound effects—i.e., nasalization; [ow 
Pitch: prolongation of vowels: separation between checked 
consonants and other consonants or vowels: and farce (check 
valve) to open the checked consonants and make them simple 
consonants. [tis thus a fairly sophisticated script and meets 
most of the phonetic requirements of the Santali language- 

The fact, however, remains that it could not be accepted 
by ihe non-Santal Mundari speakers. I¢ would seem that 
from the beginning Murmu conceived the script as not being 
useful to all the Mundari group of languages but only as the 
script of the Santals. Perhaps the numerical superiority of 
the Santals made him feel that a script for the Santal language 
would be automatically accepted by the Mahali, Birhor, Ho 
and Munda. Murmun's critics argue that a great opportunity 
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Was missed from the beginning. Even though not all the 
phonetic requirements of these other groups of languages 
were met by Munm'’s script, it would have been possible to 
do so by minor adjustments, modifications or additions. As 
this was not done, the other groups went their own way and 
even sought to develop their own seripts. , 

The Kerwal Jarpa Samiti of Jamshedpur published Nef 
Jong Lagit GJ (a pamphlet) by Murmu in 1946 and when the 
Thakkar Bapa Sub-committee visited Chaibasa in Singhbhum 
District, this was presented to them. 

The Rairangpur Adibasi Socio-educational and Cultural 
Association {hénceforward referred to as ASECA) took up 
the promotion of Santali Janguage and Jiterature and the Ol 
Script. Sagen Sekam was set entitely in the Ol script and was 
Printed at first at the O! Press and, later, when the Association 
Purchased a new printing machine in 1966, in the Semlet 
Press. Similarly, the Bihar ASECA, registered in 1967, 
Started a journal catled Semler Sakwa set entirely in O1 soript. 
The West Bengal Association also started its own journal 
called Jig Jarva. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that the Santal 
leadership is also somewhat divided on the question of the 
Ol script. There is a sizeable and vocal group, particularly 
in Bihar and to an extent in West Bengal, that wants the 
Roman script to be retained for the Santali language, This 
has been a matter of considerable emotion and various 
Motives are a tributed te each group by the other. The case 
for the Ol script is put very vigorously by Dr. B.B. Hembram: 


The Santali language has its own original existence, its 
own entity. Bengali language cannot be written in English 
Script and vice-versa. If anybody ventures to write the 
Santali language in English or Bengali script or Hindi or 
Oriya script, he. is just going to put a garland on the neck 
of a red-hot statue, and if it happens so accidentally and 
unforunately, within a short period the Santah language 
will be phonetically deformed. Consequently it will lose 
its glamour, its original beauty, and in the long run this 
resourceful Janguag:. will be compelled to live a crippled 
life among the healthy languages of the other peoples of 
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India (Hembram ef al: Adibasi OF Script, 1972, Calcutta, 
p 12). 


The supporters of the script and its propagation (see next 
section) do not, however, seem to take into account two other 
imuportant points. Firstly, a script for a language needs a 
communication milieu, an atmosphere in which it is commonly 
used in social, inter-personal and other situations. To serve 
as a medium it must have certain internal and external 
stimuli. All these are conspicuous by their absence so far as 
the Ol script is concerned. Its usé is still basically restricted 
to the activities of the Association and their printed books 
and journals. It has not yet shown the characteristic of being 
used by the literate masses. This is perhaps as it had to be. 
Most literate Santats know, in addition to Ol, either the 
Oriya, Bengali or Devanagari scripts and when it comes to 
writing letters, petitions, etc., the balance of convenience 15 
often with the latter scripts and not with Ol The jobs 
available in the area require a working knowledge of these 
scripts and languages and, in addition, sometimes a knowledge 
of English. Social communication also forces them to know 
the other languages and ‘scripts which the regular schools 
teach in. Asa result of these factors, many even forget how 
to write the script through sheer disuse. Others know it but 
rarely use it except while writing to their Parents, spouses, 
or children when the fatter happen to be literate in the Ol 
script. The problems of a low-literacy society aggravates this 
situation. ‘This author has interviewed students who have 
formatly passed the test in Ol script and at one time could 
write fluently in it but now they barely remember it. Talking 
to such people in the villages one senses a mood of resignation, 
despair and quiet acquiescence. ‘After all what do 1 do with 
the knowledge ofthis script? someone asked me, ‘How am 
i going to use it and with whom? There is hardly a book, 3 
journal, no reading material, no newspaper.’ The second 
point that does not seem to have been taken into account is 
that the popularity of a script is integrally linked to the 
popularity and strength of the languag? and the corpus of 
available literature in it. The fact remains there is not much 
of lay, religious, secular or popular literature in the language. 
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Raghunath Murmu is painfully aware of this and feels that 
much needs to be done in this regard by the Santal leaders 
and their Association in the three states. 


Propagation af the Seript: The Wasteland af Indifference 


Raghunath Murmu realized early on that it was not enough 
merely to devise a seript as a symbol of identity or tribal 
solidarity. The Sentals must learn this script and us¢ it in 
their setial communications within and beyond the State. 
For this had been its greatest raison d’etre : the fact that 
Santals with the same cultural heritage, social traditions and 
language and living in the states of Orissa, Bihar and West 
Bengal, were faced with a problem of communication among 
themselves. Those whe went to schoo! and obtained a forma! 
tducation learnt Oriya, Bengali or Hindi in the Oriya, 
Bengali and Devnagari seripls respectively. Hence, educated 
Santals in these three states are at least bilingual—they know 
and reid the loca} language and its script, and they also know 
and speak their language Santali at home. The Santalis in 
Bihar, primarily because of the influence of missionary activi- 
ties which date back to the nineteenth century (the G.E.L. 
Church cainé to Ranchi in 1843 A.D.}, learn Santali in the 
Roman script. Thus, the literate Santals in these three states 
express themselves in four different scripts—Oriya, Bengali, 
Devnagari and Reman. This is certainly a serious problem. 
Raghunath Murmu felt that the best solutian to this 
problem would be for the Santals to be tanghf, at Jeast at the 
Primary level, in their own language and script. But this has 
Not yet been possible for a variety of reasons. Prominent 
among these are (a) the absence of proper text books in the 
Santali language and Ol script; (6) the absence of properly 
trained teachers who can impart education in the script; 
(c) the absence of a sizeable body of literature in the language 
in printed. form that could provide at degree of respectability 
to the fanguage; and, above ail, (¢) the absence of a general 
desire or determination among the literate Santal masses vot 
only to learn the script but ta use it, in preference to the local 
Script of the local lanaguage, in inter-personal and soctal 
COminunications both inside and outside the State where they 
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teside. He realized, along with many educated and sensible 
Jeaders, that the language must equip itself properly before 
their demand that it be made a medium of instruction could be 
acceded to or given a serious heating. 7 

This reatization explains Raghunath Murmu's efforts ta 
write a number of textbooks in the Ol seript. In this effort, 
4 very important group of Santal leaders and the ASECAS of 
Rairangpur in Orissa, Chakulia in Bikar and Bhawanrpore 
(Calcutta) in West Bengal have given him the necessary 
financial] and organizational support by publishing the books, 
by endeavouring to publicize them and by organizing informal 
schooling to impart education in and through the script. 
Murmu’s publications in the QJ script include: 


. Of Cemet (A Santali Primer) 
- Parsipoha (A Santali Reader, Parts | & 11} 
| Elkha Pata’ (Arithmetic for primary students) 


. Parsi itm (Summary of the Jessons imparted 9 
teachers). 


i La BR 


The first book is a neat primer with illustrations. Published 
by the Adivasi Social-educational and Cultural Association: 
Rairangpur, it has ran into ten editions, Each edition is g¢% 
erally of 3,000 copies and different editions have been finance by 
different ASECAs. For example, its eighth edition published #7 
1970 was financed by the Calcutta ASECA. Parsipoha, which 
literally means the new leaves of a seedling emerging out of 
the soil, was first published by the Chakulia ASECA in 1968, 
in a printing of 3,000 copies. Elkha Parab has also run into 
several editions. 

The main objectives have been to first train a number of 
teachers in the script awd the use of the script in elementary 
grammar, composition and arithmetic, The texts prepared 
are intelligent in the sense that they make use of the immediate 
environment of the Santals—the village. the household, the 
relationships in Sarital society, and its way of life; in other 
words, things, objects and events which have 2 fairly direct 
connection with the child's tife. From this point of view, it 
must be said that the textbooks prepared by Murmu are scien- 
tific and are based upon modern concepts that are now in vogue 
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for the preparation of primers for the education of children 
and uneducated adults. lt has to be remembered that the 
text books in O1 script are meatit also for adult education. In 
an interview with this auther, Murmu explained that his 
yeats 18 a leacher in Badampaliya Schoo] helped him to gain 
an insight into the learning needs and thought processes of 
Children and the practica] methods through which their 
curlasity could be aroused, sustained and intensified. The 
lessons have been designed in a graded manner with the aid of 
a carefully chesen limited vocabulary and not by over- 
burdening the learner's mind with too large a vocabulary. 

In addition to’ the preparation of textbooks in the O] 
Script, Raghunath Murmu was deeply aware of the need to 
train a large number of teachers to take up the teaching of the 
Sttipt to the rurhl areas. A Semlet ME School had been 
Started in July [967 at Rairangpur primarily for this purpose. 
Prominent Santali leaders and men of culture used to conduct 
Classes in the School in an honorsary capacity. In more than 
One meéling, resolutions had been passed requesting the 
governments of Orissa, Bihar and Bengal to impart edtcation 
to the Mundari group of Adivasis in the Ol script, to encour- 
age the songs and dances of the Adivasis and to make Santali 
the medium of education at the primary stage. The M.E. 
Schoo! at Rairangour did not make very good progress.and had 
a halting career. Butthe ASECAs of Calcutta, Rairangpur 
and Chakulia have organized what are knows as Santali ‘liter- 
acy camps’ at different times and in different places. Normally 
these Jast for seven to ten days and a large number of cducated 
Santals, particu larly Santal teachers, attend these camps where 
the methodology of ‘quick’ teaching in the OI script and Santali 
language is imparted by stalwarts of Santali culture. This 
Author had the opportunity of observing one such cainp a: 
Kalikapur, Baripada, held between 17 and 23° February 1975 
In which aj] the three Associations collabarated. A book enti- 
Ned Porsi-Hun written by Raghunath Murmu was published 
On the accasion. it is a summary of the lessons imparted to 
the ‘teachers, propagators and members of the ASECAs of 
Calcutta, Rairangpur and Chakulia on Sautali literacy by 
Guru Gomkey Pandit Raghunath Murmu’ as per the pubili- 
Sher's blurb, 
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Besides these camps which are held occasionally, regular 
educational institutions, even if of an infarmal kind, are also 
run in different places. These are called it asras and 
students are given primary education through the medium of 
the Ql script. The number of such institutions has varied 
from year to year and the Association of Rairangpur does not 
have a year-wise list of such schools or institutians. Some 
stitutions, which had been started earlier, have continued, 
while others have been closed down, A discussion with the 
office-hearers of the Association revealed that there are many 
reasons why some institutions have thrived and others have net, 
most important among which: is the availability of dedicated 
teachers prepared to teach in the O! script up to the primary 
level, There is also the question of the response of the local 
Santals io the informal schools. Thére are many instances 
where the local people have shown a very lukewarm attitude 
to such institutions and the whole business of learning the 
‘seTipt. 

These institutions generatly function outside the norma! 
primary school or ashram/sevashram hours as the teachers are 
often the same and the same school house is used. The 
Organisers explain that until the Government decides (¢ 
iatroduce primary education in the local tribal fanguage. this 3 
perhaps the best they can do in their limited way. 

As mentioned earlier, the number of such institutions has 
varied from year to year. For example, during the year 1976- 
77, accotding to the first half-yearly report of the Association, 
‘24 ifun asras have been established in the District of May- 
bhanj, each with one teacher. The institutions ate functioning 
Properly. During the period under report 35 students have 
passed the examination through the medium of O] seript.” 

To supervise the functioning of these institutions, the 
Association has created an Education Board called the Sochet 
Board with a President and Secretary and several membe?s. 
The Board has published course-boaks up to the primary 
siege. It is also said to be actively preparing grammar and 
vernacular textbooks even up to the eraduate fevel. 

The Association issues printed certilicates to teachers who 


pass out of the itun asras. The certificate, which bears the 
seal of the ASECA of Rairangpur, runs as follows: 
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Certified that ——-son/daughter of: ——~—— of 
—~———P.0.——_——— District compisted the course of 
teacher's training for reading and writing with Ol seript 
in the institute of O] Itun. He/She passed the examination 
held at——————on and was placed in 
———-— — division. 


Similar certificates are also samelimes Biven to the students. 
The Afy thology of Culiure and St ript: A Return to Roats 


The convept of a revealed seript is peculiar to many primitive 
tribes, Such scripts are generally invented by people who, 
however. disclaim any specialized, individual skill or techni- 
que. Instead, they emphasize that they came to formulate 
the script through some kind of divine inspiration. The 
script is supposed to be divinely inspired and is linked to the 
eschatological, It is, as it were, a sort of reincarnation of the 
word. It can even be compated to. the Hindu belief m 
avataray. Jusi zs God is supposed to reinearnate himself in 
different generations, it is similarly contended that the script 
existed in some glorious past, and that it disappeared 
with the decline of the tribe, its misuse and disappearance 
coinciding with a periad of decadence, The reappearance of 
the script ig associated with the resurgence of the vitality of 
the tribe. In other words, the rise anc disappearance of 
Scripis-are linked to the rise and fall of tribes and both are. 
linked to the growth, the flowering and the gradual disappea- 
Tance of a well-developed system of sittlicékelt or sacial 
ethics. Thas, the script forms a pact of the primitive tribe's 
weltanschauing ar world view. 

The Santals,; for example, claim three such revealed 
scripls for their Janguage. Onc is attributed to Ramadas 
Tudu of Ghatsila, the second one to Ramchandra Murmu of 
Silda, and the ihird, the one that is in circulation now, to 
Raghunath Murmu of Mayurbhanj. The script devised by 
Raghunath Murmu is the one that was ultimately accepted as 
being the superior one even by Ramdas Tudu and Ramchandra 
Murmu. Santal society and the Santal leaders in general also 
accepted this script. Strictly speaking, it is not a revealed 
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script. Murmu does not claim any dream-inspiration but ne 
does insist that he made no original contribution to the script. 
‘All that I did was only to use certain mechanisms £0 £1V6 
phonetic equivalence to the sound of the language and I jearnt 
it from our culture, our social tradition’. It may be noted 
here that revealed scripts have also been reperted from among 
the Hos of Singhbhum and the Sabaras of Ganjam and 
Koraput districts. Raghunath Murmu believes that the 
glorious past of the Santal tribe was associated with the purity 
of the group, its exclusiveness and its faith in certain ethical 
principles. No doubt he has been harping back to a mythical 
past, but itisa past whose reality is widely accepted and 
acted upon, 

To Raghunath Murmu this mythical past had characteris 
tics of a Spartan culture—strang body, adequate physical 
exercises and gymnastics, no drinks éxcept on ceremonial rell- 
Zious occasions, and, above all, a sense of sacrifice and dedica- 
tion 10 the community, The individual almost existed for the 
community and the pinnacle of achievement in life was: when 
he did something for the community. The decline and dis- 
appearance of such a2 glorious past was partly due to the evil 
influence of neighbouring non-tribal societies which set in 
motion internal dégeneration by their corrupting influence. 
The Santals forgot the principle of commitment to the com 
munity and the feeling of their exclusiveness and solidarity. 
They began to look admiringty and enviously at the glamour 
and dazzling aspects of the social life of the non-Santals- 
Sometimes, it was no more than dazzling dresses, good food 
and a pat on the back; sometimes it was the lure of the towns 
and jobs in Government offices. The Santal boys and girls 
started dancing with non-Santals and often it was far small 
favours like good food or a littl drink. This, according to 
him, led to a vulgarization of art-forms and also the Santal 
life-style. This also led to the development of a spirit of 
softness which is responsible for the commonly held belief that 
the Santal’s life is characterized by an indulgence of the baser 
senses and the widely held notion that, for the Santal, the 
pleasure-principle is the most important one in life. The 


disappearance of the script was linked to this outward move- 
Ment of the spirit and the growth of flabbiness. 
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It is, therefore, essential to treat Murmu's invention of Of 
chiki not as an isolated phenomenon but as integral to his 
ideas about social cthies, the glorious past of the Santal 
tribe and what needs to be done to revive and regenerate its 
‘ancient culture, 


The Literature of Message and Myth: Aspects of the Re- 
WMferpretation of Tradition 


In a number of creative works, Raghunath Murmu has 
outlined his image of the gsloiious heritage of the Santals as 
Riso his approach ‘to certain predominant socio-cultural 
questions like drinking of handia (cice-beer), intra-sept mar- 
ages, individual morality and social ethics, propitiation of 
Bods and even physical culture. These works are semifictional. 
Three of them—Bidachandan (Oriya edition, 1942; Bengali 
edition, 1948), Kherwal Bir (Oriya edition, [944: Bengalt 
edition, 1952) ard Darege Dhan (1966 in Ol script) are plays. 
Hitaj (unpublished), which isin twe parts, contains songs 
in praise of the Creator (this is perhaps his most important 
Creative work) and Bakhen (1967) is again a coltection of 
itivocatory songs meant for different occasions. The first two 
plays are extremely popular as they are very stage-worthy and 
have absorbing story-lines. Both hark back to a mythical 
Past and through their protagonists—Bidu in Biduehandan 
and Kherwal in Kherwal Bir—Murmu has sought to project 
certain human qualities and values which, according to him, 
are essential features of the true Santali character. There 
Might have been a degeneration and corruption in historical 
Times due to the evil influences of the non-tribal world which 
the Santals haven fallen to, but they constitute 4 superficial 
trauma which would be rectified by a proper understanding of 
and return to the roots ef the culture. This is why myth, 
history and current socia] concerns are all present in these two 
plays. 

Kherwal Bir depicts a mythical past in which an intensely 
humane king called Manmi used to rule over his subjects. 
During the course of his cule, the population began to expand 
lead ing to poverty and want. Some people become greedy, and 
fapacious and take to evil means and irreligious paths. They 
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form a faction, worship dark witches and evil gads or bangds 
and begin to make human sacrifices so as (a gull power and. 
authority from these gods. This group is called dammi. 
Gradually, their numbers and power grow, they defeat the 
manmi group and capture thekingdom. The latter run away 
to the jungles but even there, there is no réspite for them from 
the attacks of the danmis. They capture the heroes ‘ind 
watriers of the danmis and sacrifice them to the evil gods and 
enslave the rest of the group. The king hides in the forest 
with his queen. He Joses the battle, is captured and kied. 
His wife in the meantime gives birth to a beautiful son who is 
Protected by Dharam Baba (another name for Maranburu) 
in the shape of a lion and tioness. When the boy is fiftecn the 
diteen has a dream that he would be called Kherwal and 
would defeat the danmis, The idanmiy are ultimately defeated 
in the battle by this young and divine-inspired, Kaerwal is 
enthroned king, given the title of bir and married to a gitl 
called Kajal who is also a devotee of Dharam Baba who had 
helped him in many ways to fight the danmiy. 

The concept of danmi and manmi are clearly borrowed 
from the Hindu mythology of the fight between dunavas and 
gods. Instead of gods, Murmu uses manays or men or good- 
men, This is the classic struggle between virtue and just ce 
against injustice and vice. Many groups and communities 
Use It as part of their myth of their inherent moral superiority. 
Kherwal is the original name of the Santals and, therefore, 
the play invests the tribe with this quality of moral superio- 
vty. “Every trite and nationality, in some part of the world, 
every valley or cluster of hamlets, refers io itself in favourable 
terms andta others unfavourably’ (Robert Redfield: ‘How 
Human Society Operates’, in Society Today aint Tomorrows 
New York, 1961, 70). This is the universal practice of dis- 
tinguishing the in-group, or what Cooley calls the primary 
group, from the out-group and is a part of the sentiment of 
ethnocentrism. In the present Context, danmi could mean 
ether the Dekos (non-tribals) or all those who ase not 
Santals. 

His play Dare: . 

Prete ne ie i Ria iat ag Maer of a SP weiss 
processes like community singing a: ie a poacnersny 
B and dancing annual hunts 
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and festivals. It upholds the need for a healthy and vigorous 
community and advocates that the use of Aandia (rice-bear) be 
restricted to ceremonial and ritual occasions. It reminds the 
Santals that they will never be held in esteem by the non- 
tribals unless they shun their bad habits which enervate them 
and make thein objects of ridicule. 

Murmu has also put together the invocatory.songs or pra- 
yers prevalent in the Santa! community in a smal] book called 
Bakhen (1967). Elsewhere he has extolled the role of these 
Prayers and songs in maintaining: the strength, the indivi- 
duality and the separate character of Santali culture. He has 
also said that the people should not forget these prayer-songs 
and that cyery Santal should know them. These invocatory 
songs are used at following specific occasions: 


l. Maghe. 
2. Baha (flower festival) 
3. Erat or rok (sowing cerenicny) 
4. Sura sagen mah mane (post-sowing prayer) 
3. Asalia (De-weeding ceremony) 
6. Jam nuwa or Nowd ule rakab (new harvest) 
7. Janthar (aryesting) | —— 
8. Got puja in Sohrae festival (worship of domestic ani- 
malJs) 
9. Gubiel puja in Sohrae (worship in the cattle-shed} 
10. Resid puja Gvorship of fandia) 
Il. Rashi puja (when relations come). 
12. Chatiar nimia (worship after child-birth) . 
13. Bapla or Ftur sindur (worship during a marriage 
festival) : 
14. Kit bida (Farewell to the bride after marriage) 
15. Nahan ar baandan (Bathing during the bone drowning- 


ceremony) . 
16. Giditera (prayer before eating the bhog during Solirae) 


In Biduchtunden, he tries to highlight the theme of self-sacri- 
fice and commitment to the commuinity. Bidu and Chandan 
are renowned celestial dancers and they haye been directed 
by the Almughty (Maranburu) to descend to earth and jouer 
ten of the essential spiritual qualities of dances and songs an 
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the living heritage of the tribe. In his preface to the play, 
Raghunath Murmu has insisted that the play relates to the 
divine play of a god and goddess and that he has tried to 
collect only a fraction of their universal and comprehensive 
divine lessons. Inthe play, Bindu ts portrayed as 4 sel f- 
sacrificing young man who is divinely inspired and who the 
corrupted men in society regard as being mad. He, however, 
dedicated himself to do good to the entire community. 
Chaigad and Mangad are two small kingdoms established by 
two renowned Santal headmen (maajhis) in ancient times. The 
two kingdoms are perpetually fighting each other. Chandan 
is born as the daughter of the manjhi of Chaigad whose first 
daughter had drowned. Bidu is born as a nomadic boy in 4 
country called Bahagad whose location seems unknown to 
everybody and even Bidu admits that ‘it is somewhere there, 
far far away, perhaps a mystic land’, He seeks shelter in 
Chaigad as alse in Mangad butis considered by beth king 
doms to be an agent af the other side and is turned away bY 
both. Chandan falls in Jove with Bidu and it is through 
sacrificing love that they are able to communicate with cach 
other through the newly-found (or newly revealed) script, O} 
chiki. Chandan passes message to Bidu about when and 
where they can meei, where he can hide and other such it- 
formation through this script inscribed on stones and trees. 
Bidu wants to do good for both sides and put an end to their 
enemity, The birds and beasts are his friends. His aim in 
life is to find an identity for himself as an escape fram his loné- 
liness and to discover the meaning of life through sacrifice, 
love and good deeds. Bidu amd Chandan have understood 
the spirit of the forgotien script and in critical times Bidu is 
able to communicate using that script with his beloved 
Chandan. The script is thus, at one level, the language of 
life, and at another the revealed language of the gods known 
only to those who have the mystic power to discern it by love 
and sacrifice. Thirdly, the script also partakes of all the ex- 


clusiveness of the tribe and is supposed to cut out the others. 
it has thus elements of secretiveness, mystery, divine dispen- 
sation and solidarity. 


At the end of the play, Bidu and Chandan vanish from 
the scene. Divine dancers, they have to return to their fold of 
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divinity. But enough has happened for the people of Chaigad 
and Mangad to réalize their ignorance and folly in not recog- 
nizing these divine wgents. They atone for their short-sighted- 
Ress by coming together and resolving in prayer to abide by 
the fasting humanu qalities of life. The age of guilt ends and 
a genuinely humané and communal.-culture is bore. 

Mital (unpublished manuscript) is in two parts and seeks 
to chart the origin and tnigrations of the Santal tribe, or 
rather the Kherwals, up to the present times, [t is a narration 
of supposedly historjeal inciden.s when the tribe moved from 
distant Gandhar near Afghanistan to the East along the Indo- 
fangetic plain. The historical accuracy of these migrations 
i$ Net at all free fram doubt as there is hardiy any evidence, 
Cxeept for the mention of some place names in the traditional 
bint? songs which are undoubtedly an important part. of the 
folklore of the tribe, There is, however, no other corrobo- 
Tative material, archaeological or documentary, and at best, it 
can be treated as yet another elfori ta reconstruct a golden age 
in the mythica] past. But Murmu believes in it religiously 
and so do. many Santal Jeaders. indeed, this author has 
come across this belief! among uneducated iterate Santals 
iN Femote villagés. Thus this ‘myth’ has penetrated deep into 
consciousness of the community and has becomea part of the 
lore and legends of the tribe. This gotden age is considered 
‘O be one of prosperity and plenty: there was material well- 
being as also a cultural flowering. The golden age serves as 
a backdrop against which the degeneration and corruption of 
life and society in the present times are presented. In the 
book Jatra Pata Enez Gira (19435)—whieh Sonaram Soren, an 
ex-Minister of Grissa edited (it isa collection of songs com- 
Posed by several Santal poets calling on the people not to 
donce with non-tribals during jafras and non-Sanlal festivals)— 
here isa description of the age of the migrations nnd the 
establishment of Santal kingdoms in Chai and Champa: 


When we were in Chaiga] the country was full of happiness 
and rejoicings: there was power and plenty, Women never 
kept away their iron bracelets nor did they ever accept the 
Bift of snacks or Aandia from non-tribals or dance with 
them. They never took paw or tobacco bul they were 
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experts in house-hold chores. The walls were kept so 
polished and shining by repeated washing in cowdung and 
niud that if.a fly attempted to sit on it, it would slip..-. 
There, in Champagal, we have left beltind all those sculp- 
tures af singers and musicians and how wistful we feel now 
for thase glorious days! 


The book contains several songs calling upon Santals not 
to dance with non-tribtls on any oceasion. Tt warns the 
community against the guile and superier cunning of the non- 
tribals. lt says that Mahadey worship, radia patra and the 
Hola festival, which are sirictly non-tribal festivals, have been 
projected by the latter us being Santal festivals as well. This 
is anothee way of corrupting Santali culture. In short, both 
Hital and Jatra Pata (the latter was obviously inspired by 
Murmu’s book) hark back to a glorious mythical/historical 
past and cat! upon the tribe to be worthy of it in the present 
by maintaining its identity and solidarity. 

In Hital, Murmu has also sought to supply answer to some 
of ihe vexed questions presently troubling Santal society and 
culture. Let us take two of these, namely, drinking of Handia 
and intva-sept marriage, In the second part of Hital, Murmu 
describes how, when the seven sons and seven daughters of 
Pilchu Hafam and Pilchu Budhi (the first man and woman, 
comparable to Adam & Eve) came of age, they thought of 
preparing handia and offering it to the children after observing’ 
the necessary ritual functions. Since all of them were brothers 
and sisters, they suffered from a guilt complex over the subject 

of sex among themselves. The old man and woman prayed 
to Maranburu and as per his blessings prepared fandia in a 


prescribed way and offered it to the children with the counsel 
rh this was dharam or virtue. The reelyant lines run like 
is : 


(1) Dharam reya Kan na add handih menah 
dli daka reya kan adi sibiia. 


. is . thing of dharam called handib ov frandia. It 
as. been made out of soaked rice nd i , t 
and pleasant.) | i 
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(2) Renafian rankan nas add bishon biskan 
Sahananyun lagaid danaa yui reya lek-kan 
(It isa medicine, it is also poison. It enlivens and 
freshens.} 


(3) Menma atha olid bangd lagti ahijge 
Dharam bonga aya karege handi yun lek-kan 
(It i§ Wrong to use it out of time but it is necessary to 
drink it at the time of dharam karam or retigious 
warship.) 


(4) Pifeius tikin andekfan hapan ka takin 
Juri Jana lagid harkin alah jul adak, 
(After this, Pilchu Hafam and Pilchn Budhi opened 
up the path to the children to fall in the snare of love.) 


In the song, the'sons are sent to the forest for sikar but 
the old man and woman dont’s follow them, Similarly, the 
Gaughters are aJso sent tao the forest to collect edible roots 
and leaves. Handia makes them happy, courageous and also 
forgetful. It takes away the guilt-complex and enables the 
brothers and sisters to have sex and thereby ensure the con- 
tinuity of the tribe. While collecting ihe forest produce, the 
girls sit in the shade of some trees and sing and dance. The 
boys hear the songs from afar and come and join the dance, 
As the dance-rhythm mounts ta a crescefido, they pair off 
and go inte the forest and have sex. But after the spell of 
handia weats off, they are full of guilt and remorse and, 
corresponding to this sense of Suman guilt, nature responds 
by thunder and lightning and torrential rain. When the rains 
stop they return to the village but remain hiding in the jafera 
the sacred grone. Their parents seek them out only the next 
morning. At night, the old couple are visited by Maranburu 
in their sleep who tells them that this isa part of the law of 
nature and there should not be any feeling of guilt. 


(1) Dharamge aped nankay jata akadpe 
Ape bidal donangkad bugi akange. - 
(Dharam had made you 50, to fall in love and it is 


good for your generation.) 
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(2) Menma niva tayam ante hapan hidalad 
nonkad bang bugia kaya, Huyual. | a 
(But after this, your progenies and subsequent ee 
tions can’t and should notdo this as it will be 4 
for them.) 


Then with the blessings of Maranburu they name the septs. = 
Through this zythology, Murmu projects the follow 


a : . rage 
ideas concerning the consumption of fandia and marriage 
within a particular sept: 


I, That the drinking of Aandia is part of a religious 


ritual; 

- that it leads to health, vigour and youthfulness; 

. that it induces loye and is an essential ingredient of 
love; 

. that rt dispels fear; and 

5. that it is really a sacrament. 


Its use, therefore, should be restricted to proper rituals 
festival occasions as a part of the offerings first made to the 
gods or bongas. It, thus, has sacramental properties and its 
indiscriminate use is to be condemned, Similarly, in the 
beginning of creation, intra-sept marriage was necessary for 
the continuity of the tribe and, moreover, it was divinely 


ordained but thereafter it has Jost its raison d'etre and validity 
and should never be allowed, 


Conclusion 


Thus, through his creative writings, plays, the compilation 
of Bakhens, the invention of a script and his altempts to 
Propagate and popularize it, his reinterpretation of tradition 
and social ethics, Murmu has sought to socialize and cultur- 
alize the entire concept of identity and solidarity. He has used 
myths, history, and his own ideas (which get inevitably mixed 
up) to project-a glorious past or a Great Tradition and calls 


on his tribe ta try to live up to it, He thus projects a world- 
view to which is linked his numerous ideas on social ethics, 
personal morality, the relevance of sofig and dance, marriage, 
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drinking of fandia, physical culture, etc., etc. Heisnota 
charismatic leader in the normal sense.of the word; nor is he 
4 rebellious prophet, But possibly this unassuming school 
teacher has done more than anybody else to forge &@ sense of 
identity and create an awareness of belongingness and io 
foster a tradition of solidarity and strong. individual character 
among the Santals. 


10 


A MOVEMENT AMONG THE GONDS 
OF CHANDA 


Kidar Nath Thusu 


“T#2 Aim of the present paper is to show that the con- 

témiporary political movement ameng Gonds of Chanda 
Chandrapur District (Maharashtra State) can only be porperly 
studied in the context of their (former) Southern Gond King- 
dom of Chanda. The Gond Rajas of Chanda, belanging to 
the Atram clan (of six-Dev phratry), had emerged from hum- 
bie beginnings in and around Sirpur, with the fort of Manik- 
garth serving as their stronghold, and had gradually extended 
their sway, during the 400 years or so of their rule, over nearly 
the whole of the present Chanda District and its adjoining 
areas in Rajnandgaon, Wardha, Yeotmal, and Adilabad dis- 
tricts. As observed by Dr. Singh (1971), this process of the 
emergence of the local autcchthons as kingdom-builders, was 
climaxed by the formation of stafes not only among the 
Gands of Chanda but elsewhere in Central India, feom the 
fifteenth to the eignteenth centuries. 

Although throughout its existence, the Southern Gond 
kingdom had remained surrounded on almost all sides by the 
Muslim kingdoms known by various names, the brief records 
concerning the successive reigns of iis nineteen rules show that 
they had adopted (what Dr. Sinha describes as} the Rajput 
made] of state, both on the sacred and secular Jevels, probably 
dueto the influence exercised by the Brahmin priests and 
Others, The concrete Rajput model of emulation was alse 
followed by their feuda) chiefs in varying degrees. 


» 
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ined, 
Although the later Gand rulers of Chanda saa 
nominally, the tributaries of the Mughal eee conquer: 
for ahout a century of so, it was only when they were (Bhon- 
ed in the middle of eighteenth century by the Maratha ori t6 
sle) rulers of Nagpur that their political entity finally ¢ ae 
anend. However, the various zamindaris set up by ne on 
rulers continned to exist almost intact, without being sae and 
(except in certain special cases) by ras Bhonsle rulers ™ 
their successors—the British rulers, nf India. aed 
Despite the fact that the Gond Rajas had been ee 
of power for two centuries or-so, it is clear that they con nee 
ta receive not only ‘political pensions’ fram the govern re 
of the dav, but also enjcyed prestige as well as comman se 
respect from their erstwhile subjects, particularly ee 
Gonds dwelling in the areas. once constituting the ee 
administered (khatsa) terrtiories of their Kingdom, ; In wall 
they are traditionally entitled to receive ‘“Gondi dues’ 2s ey 
as man and similar tributes in cash and kind, whenever t ae 
(or their authorized agents) visit any place (including a 
zamindari areas of Chanda and/or the Muglai par‘s adjoins. d 
the District of Chanda}. Ina similar manner, the respect 
Gond zamindars are entitled to claim and demand within 
their respective territorial units, all these gifts and honours, 
though in an attentuated form. 
The celebration of the royal] festival of Dusserah, 5. 


. . t 
observed by me at Aheri and as reported from the differen 
zamindari—areas and 


as celebrated by the Gond Raja of 
Chanda within his precincts, continues to be performed bY 
Brahmin priests, while the worship of thetr lca aa 
deities, like Phersa Fen (alternatively referred 10 as Boda o 

Mota Dev), with or without their own priests (katcda}, is also 
performed regularly. Thus, Although the Raja of Chanda, and 
the respective (Raj-Gond) zamindars in varying degrees, have 


been patrons of Brahminism (in the Shakta and Vaishnavite). 
varieties), the fact remains that the 


by them to, and their actual partici 
cults and myths has not been lessen 
matter, the annual celebrations of 
festivals (as observed by me at Ahe 
exhibit a curious Mixture, amou 


direct patronage extended 
pation in, their own tribal 
ed or denigraded, For that 
the Shivratr) and Deepavali 
rj and at Kamalapur village) 
nting to a synthesis, of tge 
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tribal cults with the Sanskritic rites and mode of propitiation. 
Tn the initial stages, it was quite possibly. their descent 
groups—that is, the phratries and clans—which had demarca- 
ted the lower levels of their tetritorial organization. However, 
it has not been possible to get confirmation about the mono- 
Clanic homogeneous tracts (excepting perhaps among the Marias 
living around Bhamragad, etc.), though the distribution of the 
privileged tenure-holders (namely zamindars/mokkasadars) 
mdicates that originally some sort of territorial jurisdiction 
might have been exercised by the dominant clans/phratries. 
As regards the stratification prevalent among the various 
categories of Gands inhabiting different parts of Chanda Dis- 
trict (major partions of which formed the Gond kingdom of 
Chanda), one finds that a major line ef demarcation divides 
those who call themselves, and are regarded by others, as the 
rest of the Gonds known by such terms as Naik-Gonds, Dadwe- 
Gonds Gaita-Gonds, Maria (Gonds), and Ware-Koitor. While 
on the hand the Raj-Gonds do not accept cooked food and 
(Sometimes) water from the hands of the ‘other’ categories of 
Gonds, on the other hand afl the Gonds, whether Raj-Gonds 
Or not, porpitiate the same tribal/clan deities. What is more, 
all them (including the pardhans) have basically similar types 
Of clan (and phratry) affiliations. Yet another distinguishing 
Taark which Separates them from one another is that each of 
them constitutes a distinct endogamous group—the Raj-Gonds, 
however, vehmently assert that they are most careful tn 
this respect, though it was reported that in certain areas where 
the so-called Dorul-Sattum are found, imter-marriage with 
them is resorted to without involving any serious Consequences. 
Similarly, the Naik-Gonds, Dadwe-Gonds, Ware-Koitor and 
Gaita-Gonds (wherever contacted by me during the course of 
my field work) state that the normal practice among them . 
fo marry within their own ethnic group (jar), Of course, it 
is the Raj-Gonds who occupy the highest position among the 
Gonds; and this claim of superiority is acknowledged by all 
others. As such, though a Raj-Gond is free to marry 4 gir) 
belonging ta any Gond-group other than his own (e.g. a 
Ware-Koitor or a Naik-Gond), yet the children ensuing from 
such a union would nat be ordinarily counted as Raj-Gond, bul 
would be regarded as belonging to the mother’s ethnic group. 


1¢4 Tribal Movements in India 
Among the Raj-Gond themselves, and perhaps to 4 lesser 
extent ameng the Gaita-Gonds too, a major cleavage runs 
between the so-called aristocratic section, locally referred to 
as the Srimants, and the cest (including the village headmen 
and the priests). To be sure, the Srimants (as a sucial class) 
include all those who are reputed to enjoy political power it 
the respective territorial segrients comprising yarying number 
of villages, either in the distant past or at present, coupled 
with their corresponding interests in fand. Consequently, 
this. ‘class’ encompasses not only the Raja of Chanda but 
also the ¢x-zamindars and mokkasadars and even those who 
are commonly referred to.as Malguzars and/or Patels, How- 
ever, village headmen and their awn priests, whether they be 
substantial cultivators or not, are not regarded as belonging 
to the Srimant class, though a few Sendia (that is, the respec 
tive headmen of their areal jati-councils) are occasionally 
referred to as Srimants, perhaps through courtesy. It is met 
esting to observe that the former feudatory (Gond) chiefs and 
the (Gond) jagirdars, even those whose ancestors had been 
Teported to have been converted to Islam, in different parts 
of Madhya Pradesh and Nagpur, are held in esteem and 
included in the general category of Srimant. It is, however. 
difficult to say whether there exists any hierarchy among the 
class of Srimants for the simple reason that the Raj-Gond 
included in this class are not regarded as being hierarchically- 
constituted; neither is the bipolar division in their society, 
(1.e., aristocratics and commoners) accompanied by any definite 
ritual status—in terms of food taboos or specific religious 
betiefs and practices. But the Srimants as a whole are found 
to contact matrimonial altiances among themselves, forming 
thereby, &$ it were, stable marriage alliances without, of 
course, leading to the emergence of any stratified hierarchy of 
may aesin tment then, The Cains, eis 
anong them namely th Ssim Sas Se aaa 
ee : y the 5rimants and the commoners. 

Seishin of the oe in the regional 
Hae we % rarchy, it is generally agreed that while 
ans occupy the highest position, the inter alia 
Esra of the other (Hindu) castes ‘higher’ than the Raj- 
onds could not be easily determined by our Raj-Gond 
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informants. The same is the case with those who are placed 
by them as ‘lower’ than themselves. The main criterion is the 
generally accepted practice of acceptance/rejection of cooked 
food (and sometimes w ater) fram the hands of those belonging 
to the higher/fower groups. Thus, the final picture that 
emerges tan be expressed as follows : 


‘Higher’ than the Raj-Gonds : 
Brahmins, Jangams; Komati (Bania); Badai, Lohar, 
Sonat: Kapewar. Kunbi; Kalar, Teli, Golkar, Marar; 
Salewar, and Shimpi. 


‘Lower’ than the Raj-Gonds : 
All Gonds other than the Raj-Gonds (namely, the 
Gaita-Gonds, Naik-Gonds, Dadwe-Gonds, and. Macias); 
Pardhans: Odewar, Nhavi, Bhobi; Manewar, Mahar, 
and Madigas. 


It ts interesting to observe that while the Muslims and the 
Christians are regarded as being outside the regional set-up 
of the caste hierarchy, there are some Raj-Gonds (of Pote- 
840n) who asserted that they have stopped taking cooked 
food from the hands of the Brahmins, though they admitted 
that they used to accept the same previously (this was cor- 
roborated from the Raj-Gonds of other areas too). They 
further wanted me to believe that they do not require the 
Sérvices of Brahmin priests on such acrasions as Satya 
Narayan Puja and post-funera] ceremonies, as they perform 
the necessary recitation concerning such ceremonies them- 
selves, with the aid of printed booklets or from memory. For 
that matter, the Gond Raja of Chanda stated that whenever 
be visits places outside Chanda, he takes with him some 
members of his family who cook and prepare meals for him, 
for he does not accept cooked food from the hands of even 
Brahmins, not to not mention those belonging to any of the 
s0-called ‘higher’ caste groups of the Hindus. 

At the initiative taken by, among others, the Jate Zamindar 
of Potegaon, Srimant Barek Rao Surpam affiliated to five-Dev 
phratry, a few Raj-Gonds of Potegaon proper (including the 
then Zamindar of Potegaon} had taken, nearly four decades 
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back, initiation (deeksha) from the Dasari Guru of Shirt 
Vaishnav Panth, belonging to the Mugiai parts of the country 
(that is, Aditabad District), and known by the name of Guru 
Vainkatachari. His disciples (including the Raj-Gonds) 
worship Tulsi (which is alternatively referred 10 as the Brin da- 
van) particularly on Kartik Ekadeshi. In the areas adjacent 
to the Potegaon Zamindari, the Raj-Gonds of Gilgaon and 
Pal-Muranda zamindaries, in particular are reported to ney" 
taken initiation in the Vitthal Panth—that is, they worship 
Krishna—thanks to the teachings of a Guru frem Sidhi-Pet 
of Mugiai territory with the consequence Lhat same of them 
ate said to apply the tilak-marks (of Kumkum and Chandan) 
vertically on their foreheads, instead of horizontally 4s the 
Shiva-Panthis do. What wdds interest to this fact is that nO 
Raj-Gond living in this particular area, whether he has taken 
initiation in the Panth or not, has given up the propitiation 
of Phersa Pen or Devi Mata, as enjoined by their Gondi 
dharma. Reference may also be made in this context to the 
fact that the Raj-Gond Raja of Chanda, on his own admission, 
Stated that he is a disciple of Chikhalikar Maharaj of Nagpur 
—a Brahmin devotes of Durga (i.e., probably a Shaktaite). It 
appears that it is largely on the instructions of his Guru that 
the Raja performs, particularly on every Tuesday, the necessary 
rituals by reciting Dev-pothi either by himself or along with 
the Rani, or occasionally through his Maratha Brahmin priest. 
But that does not mean that the Raja of Chanda no lenger 
propitiates Mota Dev (Phersa Pen), or neglects to perform 
the rituals concerning the ceremonial eating of new crops 
(Nava Dhan) through his own tribal priest (katoda). 

in fact, a movement was started in the recent past—direclly 
under the aegis of the Gond Raja of Chanda—called Veedikar 
Gond Samaj Seva Samithi, which is said to be registered body 
having its central office at Chandrapur. This movement 
reached its zenith in 1946, when an important meeting was 
held under the Raja's chairmanship in the Kelapur Taluka of 
Yeotmal’ District of Maharashtra State. The professed aim 
of this movement (locally referred to as Shudi Sanghtan) is to 
unite as many as forty-one categories of tribal groups compti- 
sing the Gand, Bhil, Kolam, Baigs, and Khond as well as 
the Pardhans; in short, all those aboriginals (referred to a3 
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mul-niwavi) who follow the dharma commonly. practised and. 
the Dev worshipped by the Gonds. According to the Gond 
Raja, Gondi or Koitor Dharma is different from Hindu 
Dharma, in as much as the sacrifice of the cows/bufaloes is a 
Must for the proper propitiation of their tribal/clan deities. 
It is further claimed by Raje Yadav Shah, the former Gond 
Raja of Chanda, that it is he and none else who is ina 
Position 10 give a Jead to his erstwhile subjects. As such, he 
is the Dharma-Guru in so far as the Gondi Dharma is concera- 
ed, and, no wonder, he is engaged in preparing a Dharma- 
Grantha for the followets of the Gondi Dharma. It is also 
asserted by the Raja that it was directly as a result of the 
Movement started under his aegis that the Pardhans have 
neither separated from them nor made common cause with the 
neo-Buddhist Mahars, if only because it has been impressed 
Upon them that the Pardhans form an integral part of the 
Gond Samaj as a whole. 

To this recent developmsnt may be added the fact that the 
Raj-Gond Zamindar of Palasgad, Raje Fateh Lai Shah 
aliliated to the Sayam clan (of seven-Dev phratry), does not 
seem to attach much importance to such religious matters, 
except, perhaps, for performing his role during the celebration 
of Dusserah in pis zamindari. He is an educated man of 
COnsiderable influence, and was elected on an earlier occasion 
a8 an M.L.A. At present he is the Chairman of the Social 
Welfare Committee of Chanda Zilla Parishad. He is quite 
conscious of his Gond (albeit Raj-Gond) identity, being rather 
keen to establish his direct descent from the ancient but now 
extinet (Gond) ruling family of Tipagath fame, who are 
believed to have held sway over the whole of the Wairagad 
lerritory. The same is the case with the Zamindar of Aberi, 
Raje Vishveshwar Rao, who is affiliated to the Atram clan of 
six-Dey phratry. He has been elected to the Legislative 
Assembly on more than one occasion. He is a prominent 
leader of the Maha Vidarbha Rajya Sangharsha Samathi 
(MVRSS), whose demand is the establishment of a separate 
Vidarbha state comprising the eight districts of Maharashtra 
(including Chanda). He enjoys considecable influence and 
Prestige, particularly in his own zamindari. Like the Raja of 
Chanda and other zamiodars/mokkasadars, he is quite aware 
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of his Raj-Gond identity, without aspiring to be recagnized 43 
a Rajput of any order, although he certainly patronizes the 
Brahmin priest, whose services are utilized for the performiance 
of Dusserah and’ other Hindu festivals and ceremontes. 
However, this patronage has not resulted in his giving up the 
Propitiation of his tribal/clan deities, the related ceremonies 
being performed by. his own tribal priests and mediums. The 
same may be said about the present Raj-Gend Zamindar of 
Pategaon, Srimant Dev Rao, who though forced by ¢ircums- 
tances to lead a life of comparative simplicity ann penury, 3 
At present the Sarpanch of the Panchayat Samithi of Potegaen- 
He too is quite conscious of his Gond identity, though it was 
his. late father who held pronounced views about bis identuly 
as a Raj-Gond. Not only had his father persuaded his Ral 
Gond subjects to desist from employing Brahmins as priests 
on such occasions as the Satya Narayan Puja but he was also 
anxious to introduce the Gondi script; however, he was forecd, 
much against his wishes, to write in Marathi all about the 
Gondi (Koitor} Dharma, wherein he highlighted the rules and 
regulations of behaviour and norms of conduct to be followed 
by the Raj-Gonds. (See Raj-Gond Lokanche-Riwajache Nitya 
mavali Vyvasihapak, Raj-Gondi Sabha, Nagpur). 

If the elite among the Raj-Gonds possess rather strong 
feelings about their tribal identity without aspiring ta Dé 
counted as Rajputs (Kshatriya), then it is quite obvious that 
the commoners among them have an even more developed 
awareness of belonging to a distinct tribal fold, which is com- 
ceived by them to be different from the Hindus in general, 
though (surprisingly enough) in actual practice, they observe, 
in common With the Hindus of the respective areas, the corres- 
ponding festivals and ceremonies (¢.g., Shivratri, Holi, Deepa- 
vali, and Busserah), It is worth adding that in recent years 
a number of booklets {all of them in Marathi) have been 
published which deal in one fonn or the other with the Gondi 
Dharma. Though it is projected as being different, this Dharm2 
is clearly modelled on the traditional Hindu beliefs as is 
evidenced by the incorporation of such concepts as Treta Yuga, 
Avatar, and Satya Purusha in it. Shri Marutrao Jagannathrao 
Todase (of six-Devy phratry), aged about 55 years, residing at 
Kurkheda has written a booklet entitled Dharmik Katha; 
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Bade Dev. Darshan + Phersa Pen, published in 1956, which deals 
With their myth of origin, classification of the Gonds into 
various clans according to the number of Devs or Gotras, 
festivals Observed in connection with their deities, and the 
Pilgrimage-centres of the Gonds. 

When we take into consideration the above facts, it 
becomes clear that the Raj-Gonds of Chanda District, who 
have long lost their political power by their own admissjon, 
are found ai the contemporary level of observation to retain 
and take pride in their tribal identity. What is more, in their 
anxiety to retain their identity as a distinct ethnic group ¢ jafi), 
they try to differentiate themselves fromthe non-Gonds, with- 
out, however, claiming or aspiring to the status of the Rajputs 
(Kshatriyas). This is in contrast to the Bhumij of Manbhum 
District or the Cheros of South Bihar, and so needs some 
explanation, which may perhaps be found when the historical 
Perspective is taken in view. Accordingly, it may be stated 
that the Rajput-mode} (as visualized by Dr. Sinha), with all 
its connotations, was present all alongto be emulated, at 
least by the extant feudal (Gond) chiefs, and they succeeded 
to a large extent in imbibing it, more or less exclusively at the 
tdeological level, Thus, one finds that they possess the qualities 
traditionally associated with Rajput valour and lionour (inelu- 
ding their craze for hunting); as also that they observe such 
Practices-as seclusion of their womenfolk, prohibition of widow 
Te-marriage amongst the atistocratic, and extension of 
patronage to, and actuai participation in, the celebration of 
Dusserah-cum-Navratra festivals (without disregarding their 
Own tribal festivals and ceremonies). Apparently, then, thetr 
conscious efforts at emulating the Rajput model, both at the 
Secular and sacred levels, might have eventually, if allowed to 
continue undisturbed, resulted in their gaining some sort of 
Rajput recognition, particularly for the aristocratic section. 
But this on-going process was apparently arrested and halted 
when they were politically conquered and subjugated by the 
Maratha (Bhonsle) rulers of Nagpur. This setback has been 
‘further rienforced in the post-independence period when 
ameliorative measures were adopted and welfare schemes 
introduced by the Central/State Governments, by way of 
abolition of zamindaries and maiguzaries. Coupled with the 
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concern shown for the welfare of the Scheduled Tribes and 
Castes, these developments have resulted, on the one hand, m 
enforcing all sorts of safeguards and privileges for them, and, 
en the other hand. in ‘forcing’ them to remain within their 
tribal fold, rather than to make the expected and normal 
attempts (at 2 conscious level). to gain entrance to the Hindu 
feld with an equivalent status of Kshatriyas (Rajputs) 17 the 
régional caste hierarchy, as Dr. Sinha’s and Dr. Singh’s studies 
in this direction would Jead one to conclude. 

Reference muy be made in this connection to the obser- 
vations made by Prof. Fiirer-Haimendorf, who conducted 
field work intermiitently among the Raj-Gonds of the Adila- 
bad District of Andhra, from [941 to 1953. He has spect 
fically noted (1956 : 510-411) that the Raj-Gonds in the area 
of his study “do not aspire to included in the Hindu fold”; om 
the contrary, they rétain their separate tribal identity, Pt 
marily because, as a result of their stable system of clans and 
phratries which operate effectively at the ritual level, the 
position of every individual in the framework of descent 
groups is well-defined and immutable. Thus, even though he 
finds that the composition of their residential group is fluid 
yet, according tc his assessment, it is the rigidity and the 
strength of the descent system that has not only given the 
hecessary stability to their social relations, but has furnished 
them with the required psychological and social security. 

In the light of the above discussion, we can make the 
following conclusions: 

The kingdom of Chanrla, when studied with reference to the 
Gond tribe (s), emerged, essentially, as a result of internal 
growth, filling the vaceum created by the Muslim invasions 
from across the northern Indian plains. Arising thus from a 
smali beginning iu and around Sirpur, under the leadership of 
six-Dev-and Atrani-affiliated Raj-Gonds, the Southern Gond 
Kingdom of Chanda gradually expanded during the 400 years 
or so of iis existence till it covered almost the whole of the 
present day District of Chanda and its immediate surrounding 
areas as well. The political structure of the Gong chief 
taincy of Chanda, which took the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, was initially organized on a tribal base, which wa know 
(thanks to the studies made by Dr. Sinha and Dr. Singh) had 
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its roots ina settled form of agriculture and in the organized 
village community. Jt also probably had clan-demarcated 
territorial units which later became the military administra- 
uve units without, however, having much to do with phratries! 
clans of the Gonds of various categories. Furthermore, 
during the hey-day of its existence, the central plain-areas of 
the Gond kingdom of Chanda remained directly under the 
conirol of its rulers. while the hilly, frontier-tracts, lying both 
on its west and east, were pranied by them to the various 
feudal chiefs wha mostiy belonged {or were accepted into) to 
their own fold of the Raj-Gonds. Evidently, then, the 
Southern Gond Kingdom of Chanda fultilled in all essential 
Tespects the four pre-conditions (as laid dawn by Dr. Singh} 
Which resulted in the formation of siatcs among the tribal 
Conimunities in central and eastern India. 

Regarding the socio-cultural aspects. it may be stated that 
MY study does not support all the important consequences of 
state-formation which have been expressly stated in the res- 
Pective studies made by Dr. Sinha, and Dr. Singh. Although 
Qs a direct result of the imposition of a feudal superstructure 
On the tribal Gond society, a two-tier social stratification 
Came into existence, this bipolar division of their society into 
two distinct social classes {namely Srimanis and comsmioners) 
Was not accompanied by any ritual status in the form of food 
laboos or any such mark of distinction, excepting, of course, 
in the exercise of political authority and in the possession of 
economic wealth on the part of the Srimants, Neither is there 
any evidence to show that genealogies were improvised with 
4 View fo gaining the status of Kshtriyas either by,the Gond 
tulers and/or the aristocratic section among them. There 18, 
however, no doubt that the Gond state of Chanda definitely 
‘accelerated the process of reclamation and cultivation of 
Waste-lands trough a network of irrigation works, such as 
embankments and reservoirs’ as also encouraged commercial 
activities, particularly in thé fort-cities. They developed the 
administrative spsiem ‘with the tribal chief at the top and a 
line of communication extending through a chain of forts 
under the control of various zamindars/mokkasdars/killedars. 

There are clear references which show that the Gond ruler 
Not only constructed temples but also conferred generous 
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grants in the form of land and ‘pensions’ on Brahmins and 
others, where they presumably settled for good. Yet, this 
did not resalt in the manufacture of ‘high sounding genta- 
logies linking the newly converted rulers with Puranic mytho- 
logical heroes’, According to Dr. Singh, another cultural 
aspect of tribal states was to ‘underline tribal identity’, for s 
with the development of their own culture comes the rendis- 
sance and regeneration of the tribe, The manner in which 
Dusserah was celebrated at Aheri by the ex-Zamindar of 
Aheri as well as the Shivratri and Deepavali festivals perfor- 
med at Aheri proper and Kamalapir village by the. common 
Raj-Gonds and others and as witnessed by mic demonstrates 
that though ‘the spread of the Puranle and epic lores’ was 
actively encouraged by the tribal state, yet the fact remains 
that ‘the little tradition did not disappear altogether; but i¢ 
flourished under borrowed great traditions. Both got mixed 
up: The Dratwnanical rituals stopped short at a polit 
beyond which local rituals and cermonies held sway’. (Singh, 
197) > 178). 

In the light of what has been mentioned above, it way De 
stated there are definite indications to show that this parti 
cular tribal (albzit Gond) state of Chanda had, during the 
course of iis development, met with and remained largely 
unaffected by the-then prevailing notion of Gyhat Dr. Sinha 
has termed) the Rajput model of state (or one of its partiv 
cular version). Similarly the various influences emanating from 
the Shakts and Vaishnav forms of Hinduism had an effect on 
the Gond Society, while the ritual services performed by the 
Brahmin priests were utilized progressively, even by the 
‘comn-en, Gond’ at large. But, this process of gradual integ- 
gration with Hindu civilization appears to have lalled due 1¢ 
Somme historical reasons with the result that we now find that 
while, on the one hand, pattonage continues io be extended 
by the state (as represented by the now defunct Gond ruler 
and his one-time feudal chieftalncies) towards the celebration 
of the key symbolic festivals (like Dusserah, Shivratri, 
Deepavali and Holi), onthe other hand, the tribal/elan festi- 
vals and ceremonies have not been totally abandoned. Nor is 


there any conscious effort or aspiration ta be recognized and 
accepted as Rajputs of different orders, at least among the 
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aristracrati¢ sections (Srimants} of the Raj-Gonds; instead, 
they prefer to be referred to as pure and simple Raj-Gonds, 
without claming to be Hindus, much less Rajputs/thakurs, 
thereby retaining and accentuating exclusive feelings of sepa- 
rateness and tribal identity. 

The reason for this sort of ambivalence on che part of the 
Gonds of Chanda is partly explained by Prof. Furer-Haimen- 
dorf, wha attributes it to their strong and stable descent 
system, as reflected in their (non-Localized) clan/phratry orga- 
nization. This is true at the level of their social structure, 
but the picture is totaliy different when it comes to the 
cultural dimension, for they are found to actively observe and 
participate m almost all the religious festivals and ceremonies 
cominonly associated with the higher caste Hindus, though 
not at the cost of dissociating themselves from their own tribal 
cults and myths. 

It may, therefore, be suggested that the other part of the 
explanation for their retaining their tribal ideatity may lie 
in their political aspirations for the establishment of (what 
Dr. Roy-Burman has termed ina different context) an ethnic 
Rationalism, which has, in their particular case, taken the 
form of what is described by him as prota-nationalism (Roy- 
Burman, 1973: 129), if only because a conscious elite among 
them promotes a search fer an expanded identity, without 
however contradicting the. larger nationalism. To be sure, 
this movement among them has not posed a serious threat to 
thea uthorities, because there is a fairly keen competition for 
capturing the centralized political power among the aspiring 
and ambitions Raj-Gond clites, as represented by (among 
Others} the Raja of Chanda and the Zamindar of Panabaras 
on the one hand, and by the respective zamindars of Aheri 
and Palasgad, on the other. All of them are actively engaged 
individually (and rarely in combination) in the pursuit of 
political power, depending exclusively on their own influcnce 
and prestige among their followers, without however, evolving 
a common programme. or forming an alliance, even of a tem- 
Porary nature. However, the goal is the same-to capture the 
leadership of the Gonds of Chanda and its neighbouring areas. 
In short, they strongly feel that by maintaining 4 distinct 
entity and, for that matter, a distinct tribal identity, they 
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would continue to command the loyalties of their people; 
obviously, they have failed to work under a centralized leader- 
ship. The Gond Raja of Chanda providesa symbotic umlly 
in this connection, buthis leadership is sericusly challenged 
and is, in faci, overshadowed, by the aspirants, and hence 
not acceptable to allofthem. As.a consequence, they are 4 
divided people politically though they remain united in thet 
common identity as a tribal ethnic proup, commonly referred 
to as the Gonds, but known to one another in their own 
language as the Koitor. 

Finally, a few words may be added io explain [he contem- 
porary role of the present Gond Raja of Chanda inthe light 
of the significant observation made by Dr. Roy Burman (mn 
his comments on the paper by Maurice Freeman on Social and 
Cultural Anthropology). According to Roy Burman, ‘when 
there is a disruption of secular power-base, the old trapping® 
of power continue, but with a new sanction which falls witht 
ihe conventional domain of the sacred.’ As already pointed 
out, the Gond rulers of Chanda had tast their political power 
Some two centuries ago; yet the present Gond Raja of Chanda. 
Raje Yadav Shah, though deprived of ‘the secular powe!- 
base,’ continued to hold, till recently, a pre-eminent position 
of authority among a large section of his own people, solely 
due io the customary usages prevalent since Jong (purabe) 
among the people living within the territerial framewor* 
once constituting the Gond kingdom of Chanda. The autho- 
tity and prestige enjoyed by the Gond Raja of Chanda 
intladed his right (adhtker) to collect the various forms of 
taxes in kind or cash (collectively referred to as ‘the Gondi 
dues’), mainly from the Gond householders, as also to exer- 
“ise social control over his people, e.¢., settling internal dis- 
putes referred to him for final adjudication and settlement, 


and arranging suitable marriages for the Gond girls taking 


ceed with hin, popualrly referred to as the daughters of the 
aya’. 


Nonetheless, his Position and prestige—as the highest 
chief (Mukhya Raja) of his peoplc —have of late been seriously 
challenged by a number of the (Gond} zamindars, whose 


ancestors were originally gtanted their respective estates by 
the rulers of the time to be administere 


d by them as subordi- 
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nate chiefs, owing allegiance to the centralized authority of 
the Gond Rajas of Chanda. Thus one finds that in the 
recent past a gradual erosion of the authority of the Gond 
Raja of Chanda has set in as a result of the challenges thrown 
by the zaminars and also due to the general awareness of the 
People at large of their rights as free citizens, particularly 
since India gained independence in 1947, 

No wonder, then, the Gond Raja of Chanda has started 
realizing, however reluctantly, that he can no longer afford 
{0 rely upon the old loyalties of his erstwhile subjects. The 
result of this realization has probably been responsible for his 
claiming to be the Dharma-Guru of not enly the Gond of 
Various determinations, but also of other ethnic groups (speci- 
ftcally, the Scheduled Tribes) dwelling in the area of the former 
Kingdom of Chanda, Accordingly, he has declared that it is 
None other than himself who isin a position to show the 
way towards the establishment of the Gondi Dharma, With 
this end in view, Raje Yadav Shah of Chanda had started (as 
already stated) an Association called Veedikar Gond Samaj 
Seva Samithi, with branches at various centres. The main 
Purpose behind this movement is 1o make the Gonds and 
Others like the Pardhans, aware that they constitute the Mul- 
Niwasi {that is, the origina! inhabitants) of this tract; what 
is more, they should be conscious that their (Gondi) Dharma 
is fondamentally different from the Hindu Dharma, if only 
because, unlike the Hindus, they are required to sacrifice 
buffaloes’cows to propitiate their Bada Dev (called Phersa 
Pen). Needless to say, the alms and objecis of this move- 
ment (Shudi Sangtan) are explained to the people at large by 
Means of prinied literature (Dharma-Grantha) as well as 
during formal and informal meetings and gatherings, directly 
addrersed by him or through his chosen circle in the capacity 
of the Dharma, 

This sort of reliance on a new sanction which is purely of 
a sacred nature, is reinforced by the recent claim taade by 
the Gond Raja of Chanda (in the office of the Collector of 
Chanda) that it was his anceslors who had been responsible 
for the construction and‘ maintenance of the Mahan-Kali 
temple—which stands just outside the walled-city of Chandra- 
pur—which was built by his ancestors when the capital was 
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shifted to Chandrapur somewhere in the sixteenth century. 
This claim is, however, contested by the present priest of the 
temple on the ground that they are real owners of the temple 
precin its where a market-cum-festival is held anually on 4 
relatively large scale in honour of the goddess Mahakali the 
tutelatary deity of the Goend Rajas of Chanda. 
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THE GOND MOVEMENTS 


K.5. Singh 


ROBABLY THE Jargest tribe in [ndia, the Gonds have 

emerged as the dominant community in the vast territory 
extending fram the Satpuras to the Godavari, to which 
they lent their name (hence Gondwana). They founded a 
number of states, graphically described in the mediaeval 
Chronicles, and their political authority survived in a number 
of the Gond zamindaries until recently, which gave them a 
Measute of social dominance over other communities. The 
autochthones of the region formed a constellation with the 
Gonds as the most important star, and most of the former 
traced their origin to and maintained relationships of various 
Kinds with the latter. The Gond social system is the most 
complex and stratified—the communities range from the 
Most primitive to fairly advanced ones. The Raj-Gonds 
formed the aristocratic stratum and the Dhur Gonds were at 
the battom of the social ladder, From the territorial angle, 
the southern region (Chanda, Adilabad, Bastar) is less exposed 
to external influences and the Gond political and social systems 
survive there in a relatively pure form. The northern region 
(Durg, Rajnandgaon, Belarpir) is more exposed and the Gond 
system is more acculturated as a consequence. 

On the face of it, the Gonds did sot have 4 tradition of 
militant struggle waged in defence of their rights over land 
and forests. The Gond zamindars spearheaded the 1857 
tebellion in their region like the zamindars elsewhere, but the 
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Gond peasants as a whole were not involved in any move- 
ment. However, fram the 1940s, instances of the Gonds 
resistance to encroachment on their rights in forests have 
come to light. Since independence, their territorial and 
political system have broken down, and their rights io forest 
and land have been eroded. New settlements have been 
established in their lands. Peasant castes have migrated in 
large numbers to the Adilabad and Chanda districts and 
outsiders have flocked to the industrial centres and townships 
which have sprung up in the Gond land. 

The fact that Gond movements have centred rouad 
forests rather than Jand is understandable in the context of 
Dandakaranya ecology. Another distinguishing feature of 
such movements, particularly these occurring in Bastar whore, 
the Marias and Murias predominate, is the special] relation 
ship of the tribes with the Bastar chief, who alsa serves as the 
chief. priest to the presiding deity, Danteshwari, of the tribal 
pantheon. Any change in the status of the Raja—who com 
bines the political and religious authority as dramatically 
exemplified in the Dusserah festival—stirs fears in the tribal’s 
heart; his denigration invites the displeasure of the Gods and 
epidemics and droughts. It is na wonder, therefore, that 
the Bastar rebellions from 1876 to 1966—there were as many 
aS stven—involving the primitive tribes tevolved around 
the chief, his projected yisit outside his state (1876), the 
uncertainty about succession (1911), and his denigration 
and manipulation in the 1960s. But this was only ag ostensible 
cause. At the root lay the forest question, semi-feudal exac- 
tions (6egar), maladministration and exploitation. The 


feservation of large areas as state forest was an importamt 
issue in the Bastar rebellion of ISL, the biumakal: 


Thé inclusion in reserves of forest and village lands, high- 
handed treatment and unjust exactions on the part of 
Forest Officials, maltreatment of pupils and parents by 
school masters in order to extort money, forcible collec- 
tion by school masters of Money to purchase supplies for 
Tahsildar and Inspector, | | 


: Purchase by schoo) masters of 
supplies at one-fourth of the market price, similar acts bY 
the State Police, with the addition that they exact begar 
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and beat village servants ta compel the cheap supply of 
etain, the demand of excessive hegar by the Tahsildar and 
non-payment for supplies in connection with the camps 
of officials, the exaction of excessive begar by Malgujars, 
interference with the rights of manufacturing intoxicating 
liquor, a practice of officials of getting houses built by 
begar, even compelling the Jabourers to feed themselves, ex- 
actions by the lessees of villages... and general oppression 
on the part of officinis. The petitioners add that this op- 
pression began with the advent of Raj Bahadur Panda 
Baijnath, that they had petitioned him without result, and 
that their present object was merely to ensure that some 
one shoufd come and hear them.! 


It was a total revolt: 


The outburst was accompanied by murder, arson, looting 
and general savagery, it was a regular revolt against 
civilization, against schools, | apainst forest conservancy, 
against the opening up of the country by Hindu settlers, 
in short it was a movement of Bastar state for Bastar forest 
dwellers.? 


The Maria, Bhatra and Parja, and some of the Bison- 
horn Maria in the Dantawara region participated in the 
rebellion; only the zamindars and the most primitive Maria 
of the Abujhmar Hills kept out. 


In the early 1940s, the Gonds of Adilabad ted by Kurma 
Bhimu siarted an insurrection which was short-lived over the 
forest question: 


This spark was provided by the forcible disaban dment of 
% group of Gond and Kolam settlements in the Dhanora 
state forest, and for the first time in their unequal struggle 
against the ruthiessness of non-aboriginal landlords and 
the indifference of officials to their needs, did the Gonds 
find a leader capable of rallying hundreds of tribesmen to 
Concerted action. 
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Their belief in his leadership was strengihened by his 
claim to supernatural powers, Like many Gond Bhaktul 
ar seers, men capable of trance-experiences and liable te 
possession by gods, Bhimu was credited with the faculty 
of hearing the voices of deities and to act under ther 
guidance. But this alone would not have enabled him lt 
rouse hundreds of peaceful cultivators against the autho 
rity of the State if the aboriginals’ temper had not etready 
been near boiling-point, Rumours current among the 
non-aboriginals of the District had it that. he intended £0 
found a “Gond Raj’ but this is not born aut either by the 
accounts of his Gond followers nor by the letters which 
he continued to address to the authorities. In these he 
demanded only permission 1 Jive and cultivate 4! 
Shareghat and freédom from the exactions of Forest sub 
ordinates and from plough-tax and grazing-fees, who5* 
collection had been used as a pretext for all sorts of 
illegal extorting of cash and provisions.4 


in the Gond region proper, a tribal organization was set 
up as early as in 1950 with its headquarters at Chanda, which 
Promoted activities for the welfare of the tribals (mainly 
Gonds) in the adjoining regions (Rajnandgaoa, Durg, and 
Narainpur Tehsil in Bastar; Amrabati region in Vidarbh; and 
Chanda, Yeotmal, Akola, Buldama and Nagpur in Maba- 
rashtra). Tt was in non-political bedy which was active in 
the ruralarea. After Dharma Das, Lal Shyam Shah—a Ra] 
Gond, who was influenced by the freedom mrovement and had 
participated in the rural reconstruction programme Jaunched 
by Mahatma Gandhi—took over and remained at its head 
till he jomed politics, as he considered politics to be the most 
potent weapon for social change. He fought in successive 
elections with the support of the Opposition parties. 

The sporadic disturbances in the Gond region which 
culminated in the organized moveinent in the late fifties and 
early sixties, the Bastur disturbances apart, could he seen 4& 
& manifestation of the Gonds’ 


grievances over a number of developments in their region. Of 
them, the most important was the launching of the Danda- 


karanya project. which made serious inroads into their forests : 


sense of insecurity and 
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3,310,06 acres of reserved forests and 78,127,17 acres of 
Protected forests were made available to the Dandakaranya 
Development Authority for settling iefugees from East 
Pakistan. A good part of the forests was cleared. The 
settlement of such large numbers of ‘aliens’ created a number 
of problems fur the tribals, one of which was their apprehen- 
sion about the scarcity of land for their own settlement. 
Secondly, the tribals, wha were dependent on the forésts, 
suffered more as forest reservations were extended, their 
administration made more stringent, and felling of trees 
Prohibited. ‘Thirdly, the exploitation of the tribals by forest 
contractors (wha cheated them of their valuable timber wealth 
by buying it at a nominal price), by distillers, money-lenders 
and traders, and by land-grabhers grew apace. Restrictions 
on the traditional use of minor forest produce arid its exploita- 
tion by contractors also created dissatisfaction. Fourthly, 
the rising incidence of umemployment among the educated 
tribals led to a demand for employment of the tribes in the 
Bhilai and other industrial undertakings. 

Memories of staie Formation inspired the demand for a 
S¢paraie Gond state after independence which has, however, 
never been spelt out and sustained by an organized movement. 
Kurma Bhimu demanded a Gond raj for his own region in 
1941. Ina memorandum submitted befure the States Reor- 
£anization Commission, on 9 May 1963, the Gond leaders— 
such as, the tribal minister, Raja Naresh Singh—demanded 
the formation of a separdte state for the Adivasis to be carved 
out of the tribal areas of Chhatisgarh and the contiguous 
districts of the Rewa region and Vidarbh. Narain Sing Uikey, 
President of the Gondwana Adibasi Seva Mandal, reiterated 
his demand for the formation of a Gondwana State, consist- 
ing of Gond and tribal regions of Chattisgarh and the 
Contiguous districts of Vidarbh in Maharashtra, to protect 
them: against exploitation. The partition of the Central 
Provinces had fragmented the composite Gond region and 
created problems for tribals who could not market their 
Produce in their traditional markets which now lay in two 
different states. A-conference of the opposition parties: and 
the Chhattisgarh Mahasabha Sangh met to seek .a solution to 
this problem, but nothing came of it. 
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In 1960, on the eccasion of the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Rajpur, 40,000 Adivasis held their 
first demonstration and demanded relief. The Dhebar Com 
mission was set up soon afterwards and one of their leaders 
was associated with it. Triba] leaders, drawn mheinly from 
the affluent Raj Gond families, participated in the Goverr 
ment; a few others also joined the opposition parties. 
A movement of the Conds of the lower strata led by Hira 
Singh’ developed in the late 1950s and reached its peak 19 
(962-63 before dying down. Hira Singh, son of Penu Gond 
Manjhi belongs to Amapara (Durg) and enme frem the 
respectable ranks of the Deo Manjhis. His awn pasition 1S 
eighth anwng the Deo Majhis and his family belongs te the 
Sarai clan. Not much is Known about his childhood, except 
that he was born at Raoghat néar Jagdalpur, was, brought UP 
ai Telawat, 15 miles from Kanker; be worshipped like his peo- 
ple at the shrine of Anga Deo; left his home at the age of 14 t0 
go round the Gend area; and went to the Kargurh mountalil 
near Baitladila to visit the Shrinc of Burha Deo, He chose 
Durg. as the centre of his activities in 1948. He founded 4 
organization called Adibasi Kalyan Samiti to promote the 
welfare of the Gond people in their homeland now gpitt 
beween Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. He gave himself 
the name Kangla Manjhi in token ofthis identification with 
the poor {kangal}, by which name he is better known now- 
The objectives of ithe Samiti were to uplift the tribal people 
by promoting the implementation. of development prograf- 
mes launched by the Government, to encourage cultivation 
amcug the tritals whe could no jonger depend on forests bY 
securing facilities for them, and, last, to construct shrines to 
the Gond deities, Gaura Deo and Burha Deo. The Samiti, 


which raised money and claimed a membership vf 3,000, 
S008 Tan ine trouble caused by litigation, factional fights, 
misappropriation of funds, and finally became moribund. But 


it provided a base for Kangla Manjhito enable him to move 
into the political arena. 

On the face of it, the Manjhi supported the National 
Congress and its candidates during the elections, affirmed his 
faith in democracy, employed national symbols (Bharat Mata)s 
and called upon the peogle to Participate enthusiatically in 
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national celebrations (such as, independence day and republic 
day) at all levels from Durg to Delhi. The tandbills and 
pamphlets issued by the Samiti are couched in an unintelligi- 
ble language and are characterized by narvete. 

At the local level, the Manjhi set up the Majhi Sarkar, 
which did not function in direct opposition to the state or 
district administration. It was a parallel but jnvisible 
B0vernment. He appointed himself Rashtra Manjhi, gave a 
high position to his wife who was called Rajamata, called his 
children Rajkumar, ayid surrounded himself with bodyguards, 
designated as colonels. He prescribed dresses, emblems, seals 
(Bhata-Gondwana) and badges (Taj Hind). He himself 
carried a naked sword and his followers paraded with 
Weapons. He imposed a system of collection of revenue and 
Mmposition of fines. 

As Rashtra Manjhi, he appeinted majhis at the Pargdna 
level, Each pargana consists of five to forty villages. For 
every ten Parganas he appointed a bade manjhi. The post of 
the manjhi could go by the clan but gradually the Manjhi 
Sarkar became a family affair, the manjhiship of Durg being 
retained in his own lineage. Gonds were also appotnted 
to such offices. as pratinidhi, president, seeretary and chaprasi 
in the manjhi sarkar, 

The Manjhi voured the Gond territory extensively in 
1959-62. He demanded formation of a Gondwana State and 
employment for the tribals, founded the Bharatiya Gondwana 
Sangh in August 1959, called upon thetribals to avail them- 
selves of the facilities of education and employment offered 
by the Government, promoted social reforms (respect for 
women and abstinence from killing animals), constructed 
religious shrines, and built up their unity. He submitted 
memoranda ventilating grievances of a local mature. He 
claimed that he had stayed with Mahatma Gandhi and 
confabulated with Jawaharlal Nehru “who had given 
him the Gond Raj’. He himself was an incarnation of 
Burha Deo, the Gond God. In 1961, he held as many 4s 
thirty meetings, There were instances of conflict with local 
g0vernment functionaries. He advocated non-payment of tax 
which could be collected only by his Sarkar. Later, he also 
declared formation of Gondwana Raj, which would solve ail 
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the problems of the forty lakh tribals in India. He aoa 
considerable following and at one point could ess ¥ 
mobilize as many as 160,000 tribals in the region exten is 
up to Bhandara District. The slogans were revivalistic—t / 
tribal women should not discard their traditional gear, - 
the tribals should assert their rights in forests, land and pane 
His messengers visited villages, ‘‘errorized’ people, Use 
confusion and called upon people not to pay taxes or to-cas 
their votes. 

The Manjhi and some of his followers were taken into ae 
lody and arraigned on the charge of impersonating as public 
servants, forming public assemblies, wrongful confinement of 
persons and cheating, The Manjhi's defence was that he was 
a social reformer, They were acquitted in 1962 bul the move- 
ment Cate to an end soon afterwards. 

The movement docs not show much sign of life now and 
Kangla Manjhi confines his activities 19 holding meetings- 
There are occasional reports about the activities of his Sarkar 
and of clashes of a minor nature; his leaflets appear and funds 
ate raised. But the Manjhi now stays in Delhi. 

Some people have described the movement as concealed 
msirgency, The local authorities did not agree with their 
view as they did not find any substance in the allegations 
made against the Manjhi. Neither he nor his movement Wwds 
taken sericusly by them. He and his followers were allowed 
io participate im independence day celebrations lest they 
created a nuisance. They came dressed in their khaki 
uniforms, wearing bands and bheadgears and brandishing 
weapons. 

A few conclusions could be drawn from this narration. 
First. the Gonds did not succeed in organizing any large-scale 
and sustained movement for the creation of Gondwana state. 


The Gone system was too stratified to make for unified 
action. 


Secondly, unlike the Chotanagpur tribals, the Gonds 
did not go through a phase of militant agrarian struggles 
which served to sharpen the consciousness of ethnic iden- 
lity. Christianity, with its tools of modernization, did not make 


any impact. The Gonds were far too dependent on forests. 
There econo 


Mic system had not broken down to a point 
where tney had to depend mainly on land. The man-jand 
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ratie was not adverse and is still not so. Availability of land 
and forests in some regions offered scope for migration. 
Then, again, unlike the Bihar situation, the higher ranks of 
Gond society were offered seats in the Government and 
representalion on many public bodies. There is no sense of 
deprivation in the sharing of political power that gave an 
edge to the tribal movement in Bihar. It should be noted 
also that there were no revitalization movements, except in 
two cases recently, which could promote social mobility and 
Set their vision high. 
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A FOREST SATYAGRAHA 


K.S, Singit 


HE LEADERS of the freedom movement in the tribal regions 
mobilised the tribals by focusing on their rights in forests 
being eroded through commercial expioitation of forest and 
forest produce. which next only 10 land were the most impor- 
tant resource on which the tribals subsisted. A series of 
forest styagraha were launched in the 1930s by the Indian 
‘ational Congress 1o demand restoration of tribals’ custo- 
mary rights to extract 1imber and collect forest produce for 
consumption. The Kharwar of Palamau, the dominant tribal 
ptasan! community? inhabiting the forest region south of the 
Koet river were drawn inta such a strugale Jed by the Con- 
&ressmien from across the river.?. A number of freedom fighters 
sprang up in their midst,* The involvement of Kharwars 
in the freedom movement was remarkable considering the fact 
that other tribal comnvunities such as the Chero had joined 
the regional movement for tribal autonomy led by the Adibasi 
Mahasabha and later by the Jharkhand party. 

The freedom movement aroused expectations among the 
Kharwars that days of their oppression were numbered and 
that the era of the swaraj, which they interpreted to mean 
restoration of their mghts in land and forest would dawn. 
Part of their expectation had been engendered by the pro- 
Paganda of the Congressmen among the tribals in the 1930s 
and 19403. The Zamindari system was abolished, which 
brought reliefto the oppressed peasantry in the 1950s. For 
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the Kharwars it meant the end of the Ranka raj which vested 
in the government of Bihar. The forests also vested in the 
state, They were notified as protected forests in which the 
customary rights to free fuel, to free tintber for domestic use, 
free grazing, and to free collection of minor forest produce 
were regulated, even restricted in practice under the watchful 
forest guards who harassed the tribals. Independence thus 
brought little relief from the day-to-day worry of the tribals 
about making both ends meet; infact their problems multi 
plied as their forest, which they were accustomed to jook 
upon as their own, which they could exploit for their benefit, 
was no longer their own, and their movements in it were sub- 
ject to check and control. Land which was another impor- 
tant resource was subjected ta the payment of land revenuc. 
Independence did not mean abolition of rent as had been 
promised by the Congress leaders during the freedom struggle- 
Restrictions were also placed on the cultivation of barren 
lands, which according to the tribals fell within ihe ambit of 
their traditional rights. The vision of primeval independence, 
which meant freedom from all fetters, all obligations to pay 
taxes etc., did not miaterialise. The Kharwar felt cheated. A 
reaction against the Congress rule set in the mid-1950s. 

‘The stage was thus set for the commencement of a Satya- 
gtaha concerned mainly with the free utilisation of forest 
produce and extraction of timber without making any 
payment and marginally with non-payment of rent. Jt was 
led by Fetal Singh (died in 1976) 2 Kharwar. Born in the 
Surya bansi moiety of the Kharwars, he was a small illiterate 
tribal peasant who had inherited a little land to which be 
added a lot more through reclamation of waste land. Thus 2 
person of means he was not slow to see how the Congress 
Government had not kept the promises made to the tribals 
during the second general elections that they would be per- 
mitted 10 take forest produce and the produce from govern- 
Ment owned land (gairmazarua) without any restriction and 
that-their land would be made rent-free. In December 1957 
he began organising the Kharwars to jom his movement 
which cut across the state borders and sWepl into the Kharwar 
region of Madhya Pradesh. Fetal’s men threatened contractors 
and coolies working in the Baliagath forest with punishment 
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if they did not go back home. They collected brick-bats and 
prepared slings (dhelwas, a device made of strings). To make 
matters worse, 1957 was a year of scarcity, which made 
Iribalsysubsist mere on forest produce such as roots and 
tubers! 

A Bhagat party was thus born in the mid-fifties among the 
Kharwars. It called upon the people to stop payment of rent 
fo revenue collecting agent, utilise timber and forest produce 
Without making any payment, defy magistratés and forest 
guards, and to flout the forest laws which violated tribals’ 
customary rights, It claimed that tribals had complete rights 
in forests and gairmazarua land. An independent Bharat 
Sarkar was reportedly established which issued warrants of 
arrest against government servants, imposed fines, etc. Fetal's 
men brought the forest operations: lo a standstill. They 
also told their people that the police men's bullets wduld 
furn to.water and they had nothing to fear about,. These 
were matters. which the Kharwars alone could decide. They 
were the owners of forest and of land which were to be culti- 
vated rent-free. Within a féw weeks the movement gathered 
Momentum. It articulated new-fangled ideas: 


‘Mahatma Gandhi had told us,.. . cultivate barren lands 
produce, cotton, spin the «Aarkha, manufacture clothes, 
wear them and beat drums. But where is.the Kisan raj 7 How 
can we eat unless we cultivate and grow food, You should 
shout slopans so that they may reach Delhi. We feel that 
the Britishers have not gone as yet. We think the Zamin- 
dari is as it was before... . 

“We had voted for the Government. A raja looks after 
the welfare of the people. The raja who does not look 
after the welfare of his people is not actually a raja and 
we do not want this sort ef raja. We won't allow. the con- 
tractors to cut forest wood. We won't pay any rent or tax. 
We will establish our own Government. We do not accept 
this Government. We can sacrifice our lives for this... . 

“Gandhifi had told us, ... tillers will be owners of 
land. But we are labouring hard and dying and others 
are merry making. Big persons have snatched away our 
claims, Why should they snatch our lands? ... Now we are 
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not allowed to enter into the jungle even, Neither the 
Zamindats nor the Government had irrigated the jungles 
and planted trees. This is ours. Why the contractot 
should take it away ? We will stop cutting of forest wood 
by the contractors nor should any one go to work for the 
contractor in the jungle. Wedo nof accept this Gavern- 
ment. We wilt establish our own Bharat Raj. We wor t 
pay any sort of rent or tax. We should unite and 
establish our own Bharat Raj, we do not accept the Police 
or the Magistrate. Ifthey would enforce their law aud 
rules upon us we would nat abide by that whatever may 
happen.... 

“When the Police or the Magistrate will attack 
us we will also attack them from behind and there ae 
uffence in so doing, We will attack them with this pistol 
ana buller.’" 


Many of these ideas were reflected in the folk songs 


improvised for the movement and sung at meetings: 


“The system of the zamindars broke down, 

With it went away the begeri performed by the Kisan 
The big baboo is now handling the Andal 

We won't have either police or village chowkidar 
“Do nat sleep brother Kisan 

A Bihari wolf enters Chotanagpur 

Awake the Kisan! 

Collect stones, to drive it away. 

““O children of Bharat, listen to the word of Gandhi 
Let us confront the Sarkar 

“The forest bush was taken away, 


The bush, the hills were also taken away 
We were cheated.”*5 


The Kharwars of Madhya Pradesh were the first to strike. 


In 1957 a forest movement developed with the Khobi village 
‘Ambikapur-Sarguja) as the base, involying the Kharwar 
tribe, who were led by their leader, Chuni. Chuni was 
influenced by the Gond preacher, Rajmohini. Later, he 
breke away from her, advised people not to pay land revenue 
and forest duces, held meetings to propagate his view that 
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Jungle Zamin Azad Hal (forest and land are free) etc. A 
sarkar was reportedly established. Chuni was also influenced 
by Fetal who was expected to pay hima visit. Chuni’s men 
felled trees illegally in forests, demanded free use of land and 
forest, etc. With the aid of a typewriter Chuni started send- 
Ing Messages to the effect that the authority of the government 
Sefvants was at anend. His followers evaded arrests. Loca! 
officers were assaulted. Like Fetal Chunj thought in terms of 
Setting up an independent authority. Chuni’s men streng- 
a their position by replenishing their stores of food and 
us], 


“...the. police patrals were twice attacked by Chuni’s men, 
first on 16th December 1957, and then on 18th December 
1957. On both these occasions stones were hurled at the 
Police party and on 18th December 1957, the persons who 
attacked the police were armed with spears, ‘gofans’ and 
swords...on [2th January 1958, some of Chani’s men 
attacked a police picket. A crowd consisting of about 150 
men and women, armed with lathis, spears, axes and gofans 
approached the police picket posted close to one Ghasi's 
house and asked the policemen to go away. When the 
Policemen refused, the crowd started pelting stones at them. 
The mob, however, gave chase and pelted stones at the 
Police 

--Apprehending danger to their life they opened fire in 
self-defence. Three shots were fired which resulted in the 
death of two persons and injuries to a third.* 


Fetal, too, decided to strike a few weeks fater, The 
Teports received by the Government stated that he was going 
(o organise a raid on contractors’ labourers engaged in wood 
cutting. The local authorities’ decided to arrest Fetal to 
Prevent the movement from taking a violent turn. A graphic 
description of the incidents which follawed in quick succession 
resulting in a firing on 1 February 1958 occurs. in confidential 
report sent by the local authorities to the government: 


“We left the camp at 9 A.M. and reached the village 
Bahahara‘at about 10.30 A.M. Before we could reach the 
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house of Fetal Singh, he and his men spotted us and began 
calecting persuns by shouting to their associates. wheal 
we arrived in front of the house of Fetal Singh, about 200 
persons had collected there and had taken position, and 
were all armed with lathis, bhalas, swords, catapults, 
tangis, and dhelwans. Many of them were carrying stones 
in bags hanging round their necks, with dhelwams (a device 
to hur] stones te a great distance with considerable force . 
They challenged us sot io proceed Further than the board 
carrying the notice in Hindi ''52 deg ke bhitar police nahsn 
barh sakti hai’. Large number of persons wete rusag 
towards the house of Fetal Singh, and we therefore posted 
Police parties in proper position to prevent them from con- 
Bregating at Fetal Singh's house. 

“The Magistrate warned the mob te disperse inmedia- 
tely, or it would be dispersed by force. He explained 1° 
the mob that there were warrants of arrest against Fetal 
Singh and 4 others which had to be-executed. He asked 
them to surrender. He also warned the other members 
ofthe mob that their participation with Fetal Singh ™ 
his resistance was an unlawful act for which they could 
also be arrested. He clarified that it was our intention 
only to enforce the law and not to harm anybody. 

“When this warning had little effect on the mob, the 
Superintendent of Police (S.P.) went ahead and again 
explained to them saying that he was the S.P. of the dis 
trict and they were alt his brothers, and directed them not 
to violate law. He referred to the rioting case u/s 147 
I.P.C. and read out the names of Fetal Singh and 4 others 
against whom warrants of arrest were issued and who 
were cvadiug arrest. These persons were specifically 
named out by the SP. and they were asked to surrender 
themselves immediately, and the remaining persons were 
asked to disperse the mob if they resisted arrest. 

“On this Fetal Singh and his men shouted out that they 
were prepated for all eventualities. They were waracd 
and asked to think about the serious consequences which 
might result due to theic unlawful determination of not to 
disperse and not to surrender, When this had no effect, 
tue Subdivisional Officer (S.D.0.) declared the assembly 
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Unlawful, and ordered them to disperse failing which thy 
would he compelled to use the force, On this a man 
told us at the top of his voice that they had their own 
Goverament, and that they would not accept the police and 
the Magistrate, not the present Government. They had 
NO respect for the warrant of arrest. The police and the 
Magistrate had committed dacoity in the house of Radhika 
Bhuiyan when they went to attach the propesty on 14.72.1958 
im connection with the criminal case instituted against him. 
One of them started reading out their Karues (laws) that 
they had passed themselves... . Finding that they were 
determined to resist the arrest, the §.D.0. ordered lathi 
charge. A section of lathi party moved ahead on which 
the mob started throwing volleys of stones by means of 
dhelwans which resulted in injuries to 19 men and officers 
including the Magistrate and the Inspector of Holice. 
The situation was found to be very grave and the lathi 
Party proved ineffective. ‘Ihcre was great danger to the 
life of the force, and S.D.Q. therefore ordered the force to 
Open fire. While the lathi party was withdrawing, a per- 
Son from the other flank of the mob made a desperate 
Tush towards the Jathi party with a swerd. The first 
round was fired on him, and he fell dead on the ground. 
Even this had no effect, and the mob continued throwing 
Stones. Again the Officer Incharge of Ranka P.S. warned 
the mab to disperse immediately, otherwise they would 
resort to more firmg which might cause heavy casualty. 
Butthe mob was not prepared to listen, and advanced 
towards the force, whereupon another round was fired 
causing injury to one person. After this, Fetal Singh who 
was directing the operation from behind a cover, left ard 
concealed himself in his house. After this the mob started 
retreating, The force was then rushed for the arrest of 
the warrantees, 

Most of the persons fled away, and only a few of 
them concealed themselves in {he house of Fetal Singh. 
The police force surrounded the house, and started search- 
ing the rooms of the house to effect arrest. Mahadeo 
Singh, a resident of Ramchandarpur, P.S. District Sur- 
guja (M.P.) who was the chief advisor of Fetal Singh was 
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found brandishing his lathi. Before he could assault the 
Magistrate, he was arrested by the farce. Thereafter one 
Thakur Prasad Singh dealt two lathi blows on Havitdar 
Jamna Singh, but was overpowered and arrested. Fetal 
Singh had concealed himself in a very dark room within 
a false roof. He was detected by the R.S.M., and when 
he wanted to arrest him, he whipped out his Balwa (a big 
axe}, The R.S.M. saved himself. He again went with a 
bhala (spear), disarmed him and arrested him. Later 0 
three other persons were also arrested.” 


Fetal was later arresied, convicted and jailed, He broke 
down in jail owing to ill-health and pressure from family 19 
retract. He was released Jater on furnishing a bond for good 
behaviour. The Government decided to suspend the terms 
of sentence against him and eight of his colleagues. Later 
Fetal was acquitted. 

The two forest Satyagrahas had their roots in the disturb 
ance of the customary rights of the tribals in forest which 
they had enjoyed without let and hindrance until the forest 
department imposed its regulations for efficient management 
of forest resources. This was an anti-climax for the tribals 
who fed on hopes in the mid-1950s locked forward to reduc- 
tion, even abolition of land revenue and to ready facilities for 
nishtar (extraction) in forests. When neither materialised, they 
rose inspired by their dreams of primeval freedom against (h¢ 


local authorities. Their strugele failed to achieve its objec 
tive, which eludes them te this day. 


Notes 


1, Narmadeshwar Prasad and others, 
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Office, Palamau). ; : 
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3. Oneof the distinguished Congresa l¢aders who organised the Khar- 


in 


wars and Parahias to participate in the freedom movement was 
Jadubans Sahay, The freedom fighters armong the Kharwaa are 
enumerated in the memorial slabs put up at the block offices of 
Bhandaria (14), Ranka (13) and Mabuadanr, EBvea a Parahia, a 
member of the very primitive tribsjanda Kisan figure in the roll of 
honour at Ranka, Bhagirith Singh, a Kharwar, Tose to be the 
Secretary of District Congress Committee, and was sentenced te 
Tigoroua imprisonment for reviving. the Kharwar aghation in the 
1940s, He also organised mefasin bonour of the Kharwar freedom 
fighters of 1857, Nilambar and Pitambar. 

The English translation of the speeches delivered by the Khorwar 
speakers at Chunga, Daltongan} Sadar on §.2.1958. Deputy Com- 
missioner's Contidential Section papers. 
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Commissioncr, Palamau dated §9 February 1958, Confidential 
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GAHIRA GURU AND HIS SANT SAMAJ 
MOVEMENT 


Ajit K. Danda 


AHIRA GURU, or the Master from Gahura, is a Kawar tribal 

by birth. His actual name is Rameshwar Ram. He was 

born in 1913 at Gahira,! a village in Lailunga Police Station 

of Guarghora Tehsil in Raigarh District. As he himself claims, 

he belongs to the Atri gatra (clan), and is the fourth and only 

surviving child of Burgi Kawar, the gaotia (headman) of 
Gahira, 

During his childhood, Rameshwar Ram was like any ave- 
rage child of Gahira, with little interest in studying and inter- 
Mittently involved in agricultural activities and the looking 
after of domestic cattle, He is said to have attended school 
only for ‘‘fifteen hours”, Rut this proved adequate for him as 
it gave him proficicney in reading Hindi. He has thoroughly 
Studied the Ramayana and the Mahabharata in Hindi and is 
Capable of reciting Sanskrit sfokas (rhymes). He is fluent én 
Oriya as well. 

His early youth was spent in agricultural pursuits, When 
he was about fifteen years old, Rameshwar Ram came in close 
contact with Niranjan Das, a Vaishnava mendicant who 
Was their family /axjha (preceptor) and used to receive dana 
(charity) as part of any post-funeral ceremony. Niranjan ca 
belonged to the village of Chhail in Dharamjaigath Tehs) 
in Raigarh District. Whenever he visited Gabira he used to 
Spend some time in meditation in Gunu Gufa {a cave located in 
the nearby village Guau), Rameshwer Ram used to visit bim 
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there and also started practising meditation. As reported by 
Ekka, Rameshwar Rai received some sort of diksha (initiation) 
from the mendicant and, thereby, was inspired to practis® 
Tratak Yoga (1972:176). In Rameshwar Ram's own words, 
once when he went to visit Niranjan Das in Gufa he found 
the latter in a state of pranayama (levitation). Rameshwat 
Ram was already familiar with the practice of levitation but 
his approach to it was through Bhakti Yoga (path of devo 
tion}, He found Niranjati Das practising levitation through 
Jnan Yoga (path of knowledge’, a superior way. He became 
a disciple of Niranjan Das and from him learnt the art of 
levitation through the path of knowledge. They stayed in Gun¥ 
Gufa for some time and practised meditation and levitation: 
subsisting on whatever fruits, leaves and tubers they col 
collect from the forest. Even after his return to the village: 
Rameshwar Ram often slipped into the forest without @ny- 
body's knowledge and practised meditation there until he left 
home for good. After a short stay in Gunu Gufa, he die” 
covered that the cave was not very suitable for deep medi- 
tation. Hence he trekked to Sirkot, an uninhabited jungle 
near Kasini in Samri Tehsil of Surguja District. He resume 
meditating there and at the age of aboul thirty-five years W8S 
blessed with siddhi (enlightenment) by Lord Shiva.” 

After attaining enlightenment, Rameshwar Ram married 
Purni, a Kawar girl, daughter of the headman of the village 
Fureng in Raigarh District and started family life. He b&§ 
three daughters and two sons from Purni, He married 
another Kawar girl, the daughter of the headman of villag¢ 
Sardega, who died soon after their marriage leaving no child: 
ren. Almost immediately after her death, he marricd Ganga, 
the daughter of the headman of village Kodur in Sarguja D3s° 
Wriet, and has tad a son and two daughters hy her. [t 18 82! 
that at the time of the consecration of the Kailashnath temple 


at Gufa (which later came to be known as Kailash Gufe), the 
ee Priests advised him to marry again as none of his 

WINE Wiv ri i 
art Wee were present. He chose a Kawar girl in bet 
In 1953, he founded the Sanatan Dharam Sant Samaj which 
ee came to be known as Sant Samaj" and started preaching. 
¢ urged the people to practise satya (truth), shanti (peace), #474 
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(compassion) and ehhana (absolution); and to abjure chori 
(theft), pardari (adultery), Aatya (killing), and mithya 
(falsehood). 

AS an examination of the pamphlet provided in the Appen- 

dix indicates, his initial interest was to establish the Kaurav 
ancestry of the Kawar and to restore their position of past 
glory which they had lost due to their indulwence and because 
of the adoption of certain bad practices. Asa means for 
restoring the past glory le prescribed the observance of certain 
food taboos, Mmatriage rules, and funeral practices. In fact, 
Nowhere in the said pamphlet is there any reference to the 
Sanatan Dharam Sant Samaj, which seems to be a later con- 
ceptualization. 
How the Kaurao Jati Sudhar movement transformed itself 
Into the Sant Samaj movement cannot be fully established, 
but the Hindu Mahasabha and the Jan Sangh obvibusly 
Played a part in the initiation of the movement and the widen- 
ing of its Scope. Rameshwar Ram was, im fact, a close asso- 
Clate of the Raja of Sarangarh who had espoused the cause of 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the Jan Sangh in that area. 
Rameshwar Ram urged his followers to bathe and pray every 
day, recite the Ramayana, and offer collective prayers to 
God every Thursday. He declared that he did not believe 
Inthe caste hicrarchy but held the Brahman and the cow In 
&reat esteem. He built a temple consecrated to Shiva and 
Parvati in the natural cave of Kailash Gufa in 1956 and 
&tranged for daily worship there by engaging a Brahman priest. 
Copies of the Ramayana have been kapt in a separate enciosur ¢ 
Within the temple and are worshipped there daily. He 
also established a Sanskrit Pathshala at Kailash Gufa in 1967 
which provides Sanskrit teaching upto the Acharaya standar d. 
The Pathshala is recognized by the Board of Sanskrit Studies, 
Banaras. At present, there are 140 students there who receive 
free education, board and lodging. Attached to the Sanskrit 
Pathshala is a Hindi Primary School (up to fifth standard). 
The expenses of the Pathshala as well as the Primary ee 
are met from murthidan, or voluntary public donation,’ of 
Sue handful of rice per family per day. 

In order to popularize his movement among the masses, 
he established three other temple complexes—one cach at 
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Gshira Sirkot, and Samarbhar in 1966, 1970, and 1976 
respectively. Everywhere, there is a special structure for per- 
forming yagna {sacrificial fire) and all the centres organize un 
annual fair which atiract Hindu mendicants and pricsts from 
distant places. At Kailash Gufa, the sacrificial fire worsh!P 
is performed during Shivaratri in the month of Fagun. At 
Gahira, it is performed from Shravan Ekadashi to Amabashya@ 
and again during Ekadashi to Purnima in the month of Magh. 
The sacrificial fire is performed at Silkot during Ramnavaml 
and at Samarbhar during Dushera. Gahira Guru moves from 
one centre to the other throughout the year and thus renews 
his contacts with the devotees, Ordinarily, he visits Gahiré 
during Maghi Purnima, Kailash Gufa during Shivaratri, Silkot 
during Ramnavami and Samarbhar during Dushera. 

During the annual fairs, his devotess are expected 10 
donate twelye paise per head and two. kilos of rice per house” 
hold. The grain collected through wartihidan amd the de 
Rations received during the annual fair are used towards 
the maintenance of the centres. The excess grains are deposit 
ed in grain banks, locally known as biandars, organized bY 
him. Any devotee can borrow grain from the grain hank at 
any time, and has to return the same with 25 per cent 
excess. From the income of these grain banks, he maintaus 
an Ayurvedic Hospital at Samarbhar. [n this way, the in 
come derived from the devotees eventually goes back to them. 
This particular programme has become so popular among his 
devotees, that he had to buy a tractor and a trailor for 
carrying grain to the Shandar. As already indicated, most 
of Gahira Guru's devotees’ during the initial phase were 
Kawars. These of his four centres (i.¢., except Kailash Gufa), 
are located in areas predominantly inhabited by the Kawars- 
All the four centres are located in extremely remote areas 
having almost no communication facilities, As be himself 
suid, the ‘people there had no knowledge of plough cultiva- 
lion. They used to remain naked, worship evil spirits, and 
Indulge in the habit of eating defiling food and drinking 
liquor. I had to teach them how to plough land and 
warship god,” 

In course of time, members from other communities 
living in adjacent areas started joining his movement.* He 
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Soon acquired a large number of followers from among the 
Nagesia, Oraon, Gond, Rajwar, Pando, Cherwa, Ghasia, 
Bargah and seme other local tribes and castes, The Korwa, 
Who had stayed away from bis movement for quite some 
ime, have also recently started becoming his followers. 
Many of the local Marwaris and Banias have also joined his 
movement. Though the main concentration of his followers 
'S in Surguja and Raigarh districts, Gahira Guru has folle- 
wers from the District of Bilaspur and other adjoining areas 
as well. 

A Sant can generally be identificd by his clean white dress, 
long hair, and sacred thread. The house of a Sant ardinarlly 
IS very tidy. It has a white flag, and Shajans (devotional 
Songs) and recitation from the Ramayana are performed every 
evening: 

in most of the villages surrounding the centres, there is 4 
public relation man known as Bhagat Pracharak. For the 
Purpose of collection of mutthidan, they are sometimes referred 
to as Gram Member. Between twenty and thirty such villages 
form a citcle and the activities of the Sant Samaj in 2 circle is 
Supervised by a circle member or mauiri. At these centres, 
the Bhandari is the overall in charge. A Bhagat Pr acharak or 
Gram Member is responsible to the Circle Member, who in turn 
1S responsible 10 the Bhandari.!@ 

All the positions—like Bhagat Pracharak, Grams Member, 
Circle Member, and Bhandari—are voluntary? Usually, one 
Of the Sant Bhagats from a village, circle or centre are assigned 
lo the job. Incidentatly, most of the Bhagat Pracharaks, 
Mantris, and Bhandaris are Kawars by tribe. 

The Sant Samaj movement has so far ne avowed palitical 
g0al, though its influence in political matters is considerable. 
Many political aspirants scck the Guru's blessings. Gahira 
Guru is, however, largely involved in socio-cultural reform 
and strongly believes that through these means he can serve 
the society better. He lays emphasis on the people and 
Preaches that people form the nation and not the mass of 
land, and action is mare important than dhong (show). 
According to him, one should try to reform society through 


hard labour. | 
It is somewhat contradictory, though a fact, that he lays 
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great efanhasis on reform and change and at the samé time 
upholds tradition. His views on the caste hierarchy are 
also ambiguous as he believes in the equality of castes yet 
assigns a superior position to the Brahmans. 

The immediate impact of the Sant Samaj movement on 
the tribes and castes that came under its influence was onc of 
disintegration as all of them were classified as ejther Sant oF 
Besant. They do not inter-marry or inter-dine. However, across 
the caste ar community level, the movement has an apparently 
integrative influence as it brings people of unequal socio- 
ritual status within its common fold. This could, to 4 
certain extent, forge unity though even the Sant Bhagats do ~ 
Bot marry across communities or caste nor do they inter- 
dine. 

The Sant Bhagats refuse to inter-marry oc dine with the 
Besants as the latter are considered unclean. The Besants 
accept the higher socio-ritual status of the Sant Bhagats but 
refuse to inter-dine or inter-marry with them as ihe latter 
have a heterogeneous composition. Still, the movement 
could even out the inter-caste and inter-community dilfer- 
ences to a considerable extent through their participation 10 
the annual fair, religious congregations and attendance in the 
Sanskrit Pathshala, 

On the economic front, the impact of the movement is 
even more perceptible. As per the directions of the Guru, 
most of the Sunt Bhagats have become devoted agriculturists 
and the consequent economic pain has become apparent 
among them, The organization of grain banks contributed 
substantially in this respect, as they could keep the money- 
lending exploiters at bay. 

As already indicated, the Sant Samaj movement has 10 
political aim but its political impact and potential is consid- 
erable. Gahira Guru estimates the number of his followers 
ta be about four lakhs and they could form an important 
pressure group under the common umbrella of the Sant Samaj 
movement. During the 1967 elections, Bhanu Pratap Singh of 
Jashpurnagar, a Gond, sought Gahira Guru’s support and 
blessings. Even though Gahira Guru lent him no political 
support, his blessings were enough for Bhanu Pratap Singh 
to win the elections. During the next elections, Lareng Sai. 
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: Kawar, got his blessings and became a Deputy Minister. 
Urendra Kumar Singh, MLA and Lachman Ram, ex-MLA, 
ure among his tegular visitors now. The foca] unit of the 
tubing Congress realizing his political potential, arranged a 
meeting between Gahira Guru and the then State Chief 
Minister, Shyama Charan Shukla. The local unit of the 
Sarvodaya Centre is also eager to use his platform for the pro- 
Pagation of their programme. 

; To sum up, the goal of the Sant Samaj movement was 
ears to elevate the socio-ritual status of the Kawars and 
he initial programmes of the movement were designed 
accordingly. However, both the goal and programmes of 
the movement, underwent several changes through time. 
The movement that had started asa mobility movement in 
the early fifties, transformed itself into a social reform 
movement by the sixties and by the seventies it had became an 
important platform for political activities. 

As a close examination of the appended pamphlet 
feveals, the jnitial thrust of the movement was to legitimise the 
Kaurava ancestry of the Kawars. An apparently sequential 
Order of descent has been drawn up in the pampblet and 
certain practices are proscribed or prescribed and propagated 
for the purpose of attaining this goal. The emphasis on 
Sanskrilic practices indicates its inclination towards the 
Hindu model. 

_ The establishment of the Sanskrit Pathshala for tribals 
initially had the same objective. But when the school was 
made open to non-tribal children, it became a turning point 
of the movement and it transformed itself into a social 
teform movement. The presence of students from non-tribal 
communities and the engagement of Brabman pandits as 
teachers were interpreted as an implicit approval of Gahira 
Guru's programme by the public at large. However, several 
devices were evolved to ensure a continuaus influx into 
the movement. The most important among these is the 
Organization of annual fairs at all the four centres developed 
by the Guru. The movement experienced a moral boost whea 
bon-tribals started participating ia it and became Followers 
in large numbers. For Rameshwar Ram this was 40 
important and necessary development as their association 
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with the movement elevated his status in the eyes of his 
fellow men. However, the non-tribals did not join the move 
ment simply out of devotion to the cause. Mast of them wert 
traders and occupied lands (not always legally) in tribal tracts 
and needed an umbrella to protect their interests. They found 
the protection provided by Gahira Guru convenient and vely 
suitable for their purposes. 

There is scant information on the growth and development 
ofthe movement. Gahira Guru's background of being the 
only surviving child oF a village headman gave him Some 
initial advantage. Througl marringe he established relation- 
ships with several other village headmen and thus reinforced 
his command over his fellow. Kawars. Being a close associate 
of the Raja of Sanargarh and through him having some 
control over the Jan Sangh workers in the area, it became 
relatively easy for him to propagate his idea. The prevailing 
background of Hindu-Muslim tension in the country during 
the forties and fifties and his inclination towards the Hindu 
model were also to hisadvantage. His successful avoidance 
of embroilment in political matters and the widening of the 
goal of the movement from mobility to social reform added 
fo its popularity, With the implementation of economic 
programmes, the movement almost experienced the second 
transformation, and, in spite of its ritual overtones, the Sant 
Samaj has established its credibility as a composite secular 
movement having well specified socio-economic programmes: 


Appendix 
Hari Om Tarsat 
Kauray Caste Reformation 
(Kaurao Jati Sudhar) 


GENERATIONS AND NUMBERS OF KAURAD BANSH 
BEFORE THE MAHABHARAT PERIOD 


Names according So first chapter (ADI PARV A) : 


Kaurav Bansh was ruling till 22 generations, i.e., Krishna, 
Marich, Sursabha, Surya Swayambha, Nekhatpati, Briddha, 
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Anupam, Nahansa, Sanajati, Prahjam, Bhoj, Sant, Bharat, 
Ajamiddh Bramha, Vishnu, Satya, Shantanu, Bichitrabirya, 
Pandu, Atjun; this was during the dwapar epoch....Being the 
followers of Vedas and well-wishers af cows.and Brahmans 
aad because of their honesty and high morals they had ruled 
Without any obstacle up to Pando’s turn, a protector of the 
Teligion, But due to the curse of a rishi Pandu died at the 
ime of intercourse with his wife. After him Duryodhan, 
4 8on of (Dhritarashtra) the blind king, became the king of 
this Kingdom’ as Yudishtira was a minor (abalig) at that 
time. But because of his alcoholic habits, fack af conscience 
and avariciousness, suppression of the cows and people 
{praja), and offence te religion, the whole family of Kauravas 
including all the 100 brothers, were ruined in the battle of 
Mahabharata, When the five brothers were cremating them, 
their wives became sati with the heads and hands of their 
respective husbands. The wife of Abhimanyu (Uttara) also 
ot ready to perform! safi but at that moment Krishna said 
to her, ‘you are carrying (two months). Let the child ccme 
into this world so that the bansh of Kurus and Pandavas will 
be perpetuated. So don’t become satf and protect the 
lineage of Kaurava' (according to Stri Parva, 13). According 
lo Krishna’s advice, Uttara gave birth to Parikshita and then 
Janmejaya was born of Parikshita and like this scanbansh of 
Kauravas ruled over till their 30 generations of Xaliyug 
(ccording to Hihas Puran Satyart/a Prakashan 252, Ekadash 
Prishtha (Page 11} Sdmmufash). Yrom this evidence it t& 
Proved that not all the Kauravas were destroyed in the battle 
of... Mahabharata. For evidence frem Yudhishthira through 
Parikshita, Janmejava, Ashwamedha, Dwitiram, Chhatremtl, 
Chittrarath, Dushtashailya, Ugrasen, Sursen, Bhuwanpati, 
Ranjit Ruksbak, Sukhadco, Narharideo, Suchirath, Sursen 
(@), Parvatsen, Medhavi, Sonchir, Bh’mdeo, Nruharideo, 
Purnamat, Kardavi, Alamik, Udaipel, Duwanmal, Damat, 
Bhimpal and up to Kshemak were the rulers of Indraprastha 
(ic, Delhi), After that, Vishrava killed Kshemak and ruled 
Over Indraprastha. But from that very day the kingdom was 
Weakened as chharra dharma (Kshatriva diarm7) and ‘ sdinarg 
Were neglected and the customs and manners like ieihg 
have been adopted, which are against the ‘karmakand’. But 
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from today we will try to follow our now rules and customs 
sraduaily: 


I. Taboo of fowls (nitirg? nishedh) 
Forbidding meat and wine in social ceremonits. 


So far, we the six groups—ie., Dudhkawar, Paikara~ 
Kawar, Rathia, Rakhaud, Chanti and Cherwa—will raged 
cultivation. The above six groups belong to sombunsit, a0 
we should also reform our caste-brothers accordingly. on 

Five types of marriages are mentioned in the Manusmrit: 


Dev Vivah : Out of these 5 types of marriages, this celina 
ceremony is performed in a decorated courtyard wit 
the pious (yagnya fawan) rituals. A girl also i 
decorated and was given over by her father to a suita 
bridegroom. . ; 

Aarna Vivah: Tn this form, a daughter (kanya) is given is 
exchange for cows and bullocks from the bridegroom. 

Prajapatya Vivah: The husband and wife observe grid 
thashrem and offer their daughter kanyadan 10 the 
bridegroom. 

Asur Vivah : It is a sort of contract where money was paid a8 
bride- price. 44 

Gandarbha Viveh + This marriage takes place out of mutua 
consent of bride and bridegroom, may be untimely, eve" 
breaking the rules of their society. 


ABOUT THE DISPOSAL OF DEAD BODIES 


According to Striparva 13, the Kauravas had not buried 
but cremated the dead bedies. So we shall also continue the 


cremation {¢gni sanshar) of the dead bodies. 
Accordingly 


Tijrahan i.e., purificatory bath on the third day should 
be observed. 


Daskarma -We should perform the traditional rituals with 
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the help of Bramhins according to karmkand, after 10 
days of the death. 


Yours 
SHREE RAMESHWAR GURU 
GAHIRA GRAM 


DaTED: 18-4-1954 POLICE STATION : Lailunga 


DISTRICT : Raigarh 


_ Caste Reformers : 


Dhaniramji Kanwar, Gahira. 
Mananlalji Kanwar, Keravahar. 
Chandansinghji Kanwar, Amatoli. 
Kantiramji Kanwar, Zoradih. 
Ajit Sahayaji Kanwar, Kudur. 


Natwar Printing Press, Raigarh. 


N 


- Santram Patel, one of his co-villagers from Gabi 


- AS Rameshwar Ram felt somewhat 


(Translated from Kaurao Jati Sudhar (original) ). 


Notes 


. Gahira means deep. In keeping with the meaning of the tern, the 


hills on all sides. 
blessed by Goddess. 
dhis position and 


ioe is located in a deep valley surraunded by 
Sait to his own statement in 197 |, he was 
urga. At the time of interview in 1976, be change 


claimed to Lave been blessed by Lord Shiva. 
ra, roparted that 


time. He hed ne 


Rameshwar Ram married at the age of 25 for the first 
f marriage. 


See and they were separated after about five years © 
Purani is actually his second wife. 
uncomfortable with questions 


r information about this wife 


Tegarding his personal jife, no forthe 
ed ancther girl in 


oo insisted upon. Some say that be-egain marr 
8. 
he Sant Sams6j 


- Some informants mentioned 1943 as the year in which 1 


Was founded. This does not appear to be correct. 
ous as one of the earliest 


- This piece of information appears incongru 
in April 1954. highlights 


pamphlets circulated by Rameshwar Ram 
his interest in an organisation called 


Appendix), 
known as Sant; non-followers 


Kaurag Jati Sudhar (see 


- Particularly from dis followers, locally 


are calied Besane. 
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8. They are celerred to as Sant ar Sant Bhagat. er 
9. This was perhaps the turning point that transformed the Kaurag Jatl 
Sudhar movement into the Sant Samaj movement. 

10. The Sant Samaj and its ¢stablishments ate now maintained by a 
registered Trust. Since registration, the Sanskrit Pathshala maintained 
by the Sant Samaj seceives a grant of Rs. 4,000 per year from the 
Madhya Pradesh Goverament. The centres are built on land purcha- 
sed from the Government. 


11. Tt is sald that when Gahira Guru moves from centre to centre, he 
always carries his own ration. 
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REFORM MOVEMENT OF RAJMOHINI DEVI 


William Ekka 


Origin of the Movement 


The ORIGIN of Rajmohini Devi's movement has been ascribed 
fo 4 crisis which had assumed the form of a famine in the 


Surpuja Distriet of Madhya Pradesh in [95%. Thus vie 15 


held by LK. Mahapatra and: Chandrabhal Tripathi (1956), 
D.N. Majumdar (1959), S.L. Kalia (1962), Stephan Fuchs 
(1965) and me (1972). According to a pamphlet brought out 
to publicize Rajmohini Devi’s movement and her teachings, 
the famine had created such a great scarcity of faad-grauims 
that even ready money faifed to buy them. Mahapatra and 
Tripathi (1956) state that the region had experienced a long 
‘Pell of drought which started in 1948 and ultimately brought 
About famine conditions in 1952. Needless to" say, under 
these conditions there had been consecutive crop failures 
“Specially in view of the paucity of irrigation facilities. Food- 
Gains being scarce and dear, the pcople, especially of the inte- 
Nor ateas, were driven to subsist on the edible leaves. fruits, 
tubers and roots ectlected from the forest. This econc mic dis- 
tress was an obvious factor which contributed to the origin of 

afmehini Devi’s movement, However, there were various 
Socio-religious factors which also paved the way for its emer 
Bence. As F uchs. says, ‘Because of the failure of monsoon many 
People and cattle died of starvation or of epidemic. The 
tribal religious leaders—villge pricsts, sooth-sayers and witch 
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doctors—performed many sacrifices and killed many animals 
and poured away much liquor to appease the angry gods and 
Spirits; but nothing helped to bring the much desired 74!) 
In consequence of this failuce people lost their faith in (helt 
traditional religion and were on the lookout for new and more 
powerful gods and a merc effective ritual of warship’ (1963, 88}. 
Giving the same information. Kalia says: ‘The situation had 
reached to a point when peaple were desperately searching for 
new Means and powers which would rescue them from the 
calamity’ (1962). Time was thus ripe fer the emergence of 4 
messianic movement and the appearance of Rajmohini Devr— 
holding out hope to the people for deliverance from thet 
Wwoes—was very opportune. 


Raymokiri Devi and Her Personality 


Rajmobini Devi is an old Gond woman of about ¢0 years 
of age. According to Majumdar (1959) she belongs to the 
‘Manjhi trike, a section of the great Gond group of tribes - 
When the started her movement, she was a resident of Govind- 
pur villege under Ramkola Police Station. where she ha 
migrated slong with her husband from Gargori village, about 
thirty miles away, to live with her husband's sister. She estad- 
lished an ashram in Govindpur and she now lives there away 
from all members of her family. However, she is said to have 
Seven children and is described as simple in her habits. 4 
devoted wife and an affectionate mother. She is unassuming 
and fond of cleanliness. She has had no formal education and, 
according to Kaha (1962), she learnt to read and write from 
her non-tribal followers much later in life. The economic 
background of her family is reporled to be distressing. 


Stories about Rajmohini Devi's fuspiration 


Fefore the commencement of her movernent, there was NO 
thing extraordinary in her character or personality which could 
be indicative of her present greatness or point at the leader 
and reformer in her. The event which put her into limelight 
has more than one version. According to Bapu Dharma Sabha 
Adivasi Seva Mandal Ka Vidhan, the offcial constitution 
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of the Mandal, ihere was a great famine in [951. Food 
Was not available at all. Rajmohini was very poor and on 
10 July 1951 she had nothing to eat. She was also unable 
fo get fruits and reais in the jungle that day. Disappointed 
and despairing. she sat down on a reck at noon and began to 
Weep thinking of the dark and dismal future ahead of her and 
her children. At that point she reecived enlightenment about 
the life and lenchings of Mahaima Gandhi. It gave her peace 
and contentment. From ihere she retumed home and went 
On a fast for twenty-one days. On completion of her fast, the 
clouds poured down and brought peace and prosperity to the 
reople. 

According to another version, she was a able to collect only 
& very megore amcuri of mushrooms and puiu in the jungte 
One day. She went down toa river and began ta wash them 
thinking of the insufficient quantity of food she had gathered 
and of her poverty. When she raised her head, she saw a 
Sag¢ comirg towards her. On reaching her, he told hee that 
She was another Rajmohini personifying truth and asked her 
tO reform the world, to spread the message and show the path 
Of truth to the humanity. He told hier that the age of Gandhi 
had begun and without truth it would not survive. The day 
that mankind Practised truth, the path of prosperily would 
Appear and there would be peace to all mankind. Otherwise; the 
World would go on being crushed by the weight of sin. After 
Saying this the sage disappeared and Rajmohini Levi began to 
Preach his messsage to the people. 

Accarding to a third version, two or three sages appeared 
to her and gave her some inysterinus material which they 
asked her to keep in an inner chamber of her house. They 
asked her also ta reform mankind. According to an infor- 
Mant, one day her luck did not favour her while she was ee 
ing in the jungle for food to feed her children with. ; : 
Telurned Leme feeling unhappy but on top of it she ae 
‘colded and beaten by her husband who was under = 
influence of liquor. So she went and sat on ihe banks - " 

aimelan river and begun 1o weep. It js said that she the 
had a vision of Mahatma Gandhi and his teachings. Freni 
there she walked 10 Dhodhavati, a village near Govind pus, 
Where she told the people for the first time about her vision 
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and exhorted them not to Kill any creature, ta give UP drink- 
ing liquor and eating meat, to bathe and worship Ged daily, 
not to tell lies and to practise truth. She told them that if 
they did all those things they would get rid of their tribular 
tions. The people showed their witlingness to act in accord- 
ance with ber teachings if she bronght down rain that very 
day. She said to them that it would rain and, as if she had 
performed a miracle, there was a torrential downpour that 
very day. ‘The people were wonderstruck to find the wards 
ofan ordinary woman ccming true. ‘They came ta the COP" 
clusion that she was blessed with divine or supernatural powers 
and rushed to pay hemage to her and to listen to what shé 
said. The news travelled fast over a very vast arca and people 
pcured into Govindpur from far and near to have her Darshatt, 
{9 receive her blessings and to listen to her preachings. She deat 
Preyer meetings and taught the people to lead a pious aM 

simple life so as to improve their lot. Seon after this 2 fa 
was held in Govindpus and theusands of people became her 
follcwers. In order to spread her teachings she travelled on 
foot to a large number of villages. Everywhere she was given 
a warm welecme and the peaple thronez:d to her prayer meet 
mgs and to listen‘to her teachings. She soon hed a large 
number of followers. According to Kalia, (1962), at one stage 
she had about eighty theusand followers while according 1 


a oe they numbered es much as one-and-a-half lakhs 
in £956. 


The Followers and Area of Tifinence of Rajmohint Devi 


Accarding to some Nagesia informants, Rajmohini Devi's 
mevement is known as Bapu Dharma or Suraj Dharma. Her 
followers are called Bhagats. They belong to several tribal 
eroups such as Gond, Kawar, Nagesia, Kherwar and Panika- 
According to Mahapatra and Tripathi (1956) some caste 
Hindus also became her followers, but after scme time she 
asked them to. dissociate themselves from het because of their 
ultetjor motives and dishonesty. Hor followers are mostly 
rom Stirguja District. They are also found in the bordering - 
ae of the neighbouring districts of Mirzapur (UP), Sidi 
(MP) and Palamau (Bihar), Her followers have given UP 
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drinking liquor and eating non-vegetarian food. In the court- 
yard of every Bhagat house a white flag stands beside a small 
mud platform. A small earthen pot containing water 
is Kept on the piatform and the Bhagats worship Hindu 
deities offering flowers and burning incense everyday after 
taking’ a bath. In those villages where the number of her 
followers is large, huts have been constructed for collective 
Worship which takes place every Thursday. The huts are 
called mandir, meaning temple. On the occasions of festivals, 
Kirtan (religious song sung in group te the accompaniment 
Sf musical instruments) and Rama Bhaja {a dance having a few 
Sei Steps and songs which carry religious and Gandhian 
Messitges) are performed. 


Bapu Dharma Sabha Adivasi Seva Mandal and its Objectives 


For Spreading the teachings of Rajmohini Devi, the Bapu 
Dharma Sabha Adivasi Seva Mandal was established in 1951 
$00n after she started her movement. It was registered on 
20 March 1959 in the office of the Sub-Registrar, Ambikapur, 
the District Headquarters of Surguja District. Besides spread- 
Ing teachings of Rajmohini Devi the Mandal has certain 
Sther objectives which have been translated by Kalia from tts 


Constitution as: 


1. To create the feeling of universal brotherhood, 
To preach the principles of Mahalma Gandbi and to 


do national service. 

3. To wean the tribals away from eating meat and deink- 
ing wine; spread the idea of cleanliness; lo raise the 
economic standard; and 1¢e lay emphasis on living @ 
life of simplicity and truthfulness. 

4. To propagate Hindi religion, Aavaus and kirians. 

3. To eradicate social and comaunal evils. 


The Teachings of Rajmohini Devi 


The Principal teachings of Rajmohini Devi as contained in the 
Official constitution of the Mandal are as follows: 
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1. Follow true religion and lave Gad. 
2. Wear khaddar, spun and woven by charkha and 
karghe, 
3. Do not sell mafna (fassia latifolia) in the market, nor 
ferment it in the Sasi (liquor distillery). 
4. Liquor is the dirt of the world, abandon if. 
5. Do not chew tobacco but save money (for domestic 
purpeses) d 
Keep away from dewar (niagico-medicine men) an 
cheats, get rid of the fear of ghosis and witches. 
Take bath everyday and keep your bedy, mind and 
house clean. 
8. Venerate the cow, do net aflict her. 
§. Tove your acighbours, becoming Ue children of ove 
mother. 
. Do not kill any animal, give up cating nieai and fish. 
. Follow ihe path of Gandhi Baba and become = 
Swaraji (independent citizens, it may mean her 
followers’ also). . 
2. Birth and religion are one, keep away from cheating. 
- Do the work of the nation, society and home, mar 
tain the honour of the group (of Bhagats). 
- Plough the land, cultivate it and worship the cow and 
the goddess of wealth (Lakshmi). 


on 
+ 


= 


Rajmohini Devi's Association with the Sarvodaya Movement gnel 
Her Political Leanings 


Rajmohini Devi appears to have been influenced greatly bY 
Gandhian ideology. Her teachings lay emphasis on wearlnt 
clothes made of Ahedi, speaking the truth, not drinking liquot 
not killing any creature and worshipping God. Perhaps er 
first meeting with a follower of Mahatma Gandhi of any 
repuic—tae late Raghodashjee of Balia (UP)—took place 12 
November 1955 when he had come to Ambikapour on 4 pad- 
yatratrom Palamau District (Bihar}. She extended her ¢O- 
operation to him whole-heartedly in his Bhudan movement. 
This led to her association with the Raghopuri Survodaya 
Ashrain, Ambikapur, and her active participation in iis acti- 
vilies. Later, she had several meetings with Viuoba Bhave 
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also, the last being in December 1975. On the occasion of the 
Bhocdan Silver Jubilee, she took part in the padyatra along 
wilh a large number ef her followers. The padyatra was led 
by the then Chief M inister of Madhya Pradesh, Shri Shyama- 
charan Shukla, from the Circuit House, Ambikapur to 
Raghopuri Sarvodaya Ashram, on 18 April 1976 after coming 
from Indore. Her efforts at popularizing k/adf are reflected 
m her Practices of wearing k/iadi clothes and spinning thread 
daily. But khadi has not gained popularity among her 
followers in proportion te her campaign for it. The reasons 
for this may be the higher cost of k#adias also the fact that 
Cotton is not grown in Surguia District. However, her older 
followers are eften seen sporting khadi kurtas, dhotis and a 
Gandhj cap, especially while going to her Govindpur Ashram 
Of going to attend Bhagat meetings. Her great respect for 
Mahatma Gandhi has percoJated down even to her follqwers 
In the interior areas. On 24 December 1969, an annual fair 
was held in Samri Pat of Surguja District. The Bhagats 
Organized a procession and a large number participated 
in it. The procession started and ended with the slogan 
‘Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai’. Slogans were also shouted in 
honour of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Jn the procession, 
White flags as well asa few flags of the Congress party were 
carried. This speaks of their support of the Congress Party 
about which they are sometimes vocal as well. According to 
Majumdar (1959) she herself is a supporter of the Congress 
Party which is refected in her speeches emphasizing the 
Importance of bullacks, ploughs and cows in the rural 
cconamy, 


the Effect of the Movement 


One of the conditions for becoming a Bhagat is abstinence from 
drinking liquor, and in this regard her achtevement is 
Significant. Her relentless drive against liquor perhaps stems 
ffom her understanding of its ruinous effects on the slender 
income of the tribal people. From the very beginning of her 
Movement, she tried to convince the people that the primary 
cause of their poverty was addiction to liquor and es 
Perceived abstinence from liquor as @ way to prop up their 
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failing sconomy. Many of her followers admit that before 
joining her movement they drank liquor heavily, often on 
credit which they paid for after the harvwes: along with 
exorbitant interest charges. Scmetimes they did not keep 
account of the credit they had taken and had to pay whatever 
the liquor sellers demanded. This dreve them to the money 
lenders who lent them money at a high rate of intercst- 
Thus they gradually got embrojicd in the vicious circle of 
debt. Farther, they used to waste substantial quantitics © 
tice and millet in making their own beer, Thoy now sa¥ 
that after becoming Bhagats they are able to [ive In a much 
better way on what they produce than before. Thcy de nor 
drink liquer or ricc beer any more on any ritual oF social 
occasion and have subsituted tea or boiled jagsery water, 

Wherever she went she preached wgrinst liqaor. Ht 
reported by Majumdar (1959) and Mahapatra and Tripatht 
(1956) that she once happened to be in Dudhi Pargana ot 
Mirzapur District (UP) while the then Chief Minister of the 
State, Pandit Govind Ballay Pant, was ona visit to the place: 
He came to meet her on 10 December 1953 when she request 
cd him to close down the distilleries, In reply he told het to 
keep teaching the people to give up liquor and automatically 
the distilleries would close down. Majumdar says that a5 4 
result of her crusade against liquor, many distilferies close 
down in many parts of Mirzapur District. Similarly, Kala 
(1962) states that in Surguja many liquor sellers suffered 
heavy loses in £957. A liquor contractor of Barti, a villag® 
neai Govindpur, had a loss of we thousand rupees, and ene 
day the total sale of liquor in a toca! distillery was the grand 
sum of two pice only, 

In order to become her follower one has ta be a vegetarian 
also. Her followers have thus given up eating meat and fish. 
Besides being vegetarian, they are not supposed to kill any 
creature. She maintains that the killing of any creature 
amounts to the commission of sin. For ritual purposes bet 
foltow ers usc fruit and coconuts in lieu of goats, fowls and 
pigs. They do not even domesticate them for economic reasons 
also, Before they became Bhagats they cither sold them OF 
ate them. 


Her exhortations against drinking Nquor and killing atY 
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Creature find further expression in her novel method of 
converting the people to her faith by implementing two new 
Programmes of nasabandi (prohibition) and prandave jcompas- 
ston for life}. She has now taken up the task ef weaning the 
People away from meat and drinking liquor not merely throught 
teaching but by taking coercive measures against these habits, 
Near Gebardhanpur, a village in the Pal Tehsil of Surguja 
District, there is a shrine of Bacharaj Kunwar, a local deity. 
The deity is believed to fulfil the desires of is devotees if 
they vow to offer him things such as pigs, goats, fowls or 
liquor, Everyday some creatures are sacrificed and liquor 
's offered to the deity in fulfilment of the yows made to him. 
One day in the month of May 1976, she went to the shrine 
With her followers. People from neighbouring villages 
assembled there to see what she wanted to do. She and her 
followers cleaned the place and stopped the people from 
Sacrificing any animal and offering liquor to him. So told 
the baiga (priest) of the deity that she would make Bachraj 
Kunwar q Bhagat by bathing him, applying a tikka of 
vermilion on his forehead and putting a jaieo {sacred thread) 
onhim. After doing this she asked the baiga to become a 
Bhagat. He replied that since she had mude his god a 
Bhagat he would also follow suit. Following his lead a large 
Humber of people became Bhagats ‘on the spot. The success 
of this incident opened up new way of converting people to 
her cause and she intends to visit different villages while the 
village deities are being worshipped to make them Bhagats 
before winning over the villagers. 

Her followers are not supposed te eénlist the help of dewars 
OF ofhas (magico-medicine man) for the treatment of d 1SCASCS. 
Nor ure they expected to belicve in the existence of evil 
Powers or ghosts or evil spirits. However, she has not heen 
very successful in this respect. Her followers have not yet 
been able to shake off their superstitions because of thetr 
telutive isolation and illiteracy coupied with the non-availabi- 
lity of modern medicine, and they still look for the mediation 
of dewars or ojhas between the spirit world and mortal beings 
when they are afflicted with ailments. However, lf Is intercst~ 
ing to note that most magico-medicine men Now only take 
ratis (bread made of rice or wheat), fruit er coconuts and 
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bailed jaggery waicr 10 appease the ghosts or evil spirits from 
their Bhagat clients. This is because theym ostly cmploy afias 
or dewars from among themselves. 

One of the aims of her movement is the propagation of 
Hinguisin among the tribals and according te Bapu Dharma 
Sabha Adivasi Seva Mandal Ka Vidhan it also aims at 
stopping the conversion of tribals ta Christianity. It 3 
dificult ta say how far the missionaries were active im 
proselytizing at that time. [n order to become Hindus het 
followers have adopted some Hindu customs which they 
uppear to have over-simplified. The people of the area ate 
mostly tribals, and do not belong to the twice-born castes, 
but they wear the sacred thread without undergoing the 
Kpanayana ceremony, It is difficult to say at what stage 90° 
becomes a Hind but Rajmobini Devi’s followers’ awareness 
about Hindu gods and goddesses, the festivals and thell 
associated rituals and thelr significance, and the scriptures 
and their contents is very poor. The reason for this may be 
their tribal background, their relative isclation, lack of regular 
institutionalized teaching of Hinduism, and their illiteracy ot 
low educational level which hampers them in their reading, 
understanding and interpretation of religious scriptures. 1 
the places where the Bhaegats and non-Bhagats live side by 
side the former have not been able to break away from thell 
iraditional religion. They still believe in their village deities 
and contribute in cash and kind for the warship and appease 
ment of them. They abide by the custom which forbids 
them to start certain agricultural operations until the village 
detties are worshipped. According to Majumdar (1959) she 
docs not have much knowledge of Vedic practices but 15 
imbued with orthodox Puranic ideas and has been influenced 
by many saints of medieval times such as Kabir and Mirabai; 
though it is not clear as to how she came under thelr 
influence. ‘There is a temple dedicated to Ram in Govyindpur 
Ashram where her followers worship during Dusserah, Magh 
Purnima, Ramnavami and Janmasthami. But according to att 
informant who is a close associate of Rajmohini Devi, there 
is no statue of any god within the temple. Instead, pictures 
of Mahatma Gandhi, Vinoba Bhave and Sardar Vatlavbhai 
Pate] are hung on the walls. She is reported to hold that 
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Mahatma Gandhi and Vinoba Bhave are Pursotam Ram and 
Lord Krishna, This may be the reason why her followers 
invoke the name of ‘Gundhi Baba’ while they worship individ- 
ually or collectively. Vinoba Bhave has also influenced her. 
Apart from her association with the Sarvodaya movement, she 
and her followers are against cow slaughter. 

She has statted. paying attention to the education of her 
followers only very recently. When the then Chief Minister 
of Madhya Pradesh paid a visit to Ambikapur in April 1976, 
4 proposal was put forward that she be given a grant for 
Tunnmeg 4 scheol jn Govindpur. He promised ta accede to 
this request but Rajmohini Devi changed her mind as she 
thought that she could not run a school for long with a 
Government grant. So, she started a school on her own at 
Govind pur in July of that year with eight children who are 
Maintained on aushk dan (one handful of grain left aside in 
every Bhagat househald everyday). 


Ashrayn 


Rajmohini Deyi has about twenty-four ashrams located at 
different places in Palamau, Surguja and Mirzapur districts. 
In every ashram there is a gram kosh (village bank) in which 
the ansk dan from neighbouring villages is deposited and 
ultimately sent to Govindpur Ashram. The Bhagats also 
contribute money froin time to time to further the movemiznt. 
For the construction of Govindpur Ashram and its temple 
eich Bhagat household contributed Rs. 1.50, Rajmohin 
Devi's institutions and other information about the move~ 
Ment and its activities are communicated to the Bhagats living 
in different villages through the Ashram. After their returo 
from Govindpur the individual Bhagats narrate to the other 
followers the experiences they had, the work they did and the 
lalks they had with Rajmohini Devi during their stay there, 
usuaily after cotlective worship inthe village temple. 


Reasons for the Decline of the Movement. 


Rajmohinj Devi’s movement, as I have already said in another 
article, was essentially the product of a crisis (1972). 
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Tnitially, her suecess was phenomenal and the number of her 
fullawers grew ineredibly fast. But asthe conditions of lite 
telurned to narmaley their numbers began 10 decrease. Aftet 
a short pericd of abstinence, many of ihem began te return to 
their uid habit of drinking liquor and eating meai. Death and 
disease among her follower began to be abscribed to their new 
religion which they said had cisplessed their traditional duit res. 
Scme people ceased 1 be her followers because they could not 
gain anything by following her teachings (Mahapatra and Tt 
pathi, 1956). According to the same writers, a meeting of the 
regional panchayat of the Majhis (Gonds) of Dudhi area was 
held at Bhagadu village on-4 January 1955 to decide whether 
and to what exlent they should follow Rajmahini Devi. Some 
of her followers deserted her because the stories told to them 
about her supernatural powers proved to be false (Kalfa, 1962). 
Some dishonest and unscrupulous elements also associated 
themselves with her mainly to profit from her movement. 
They sold prayerbooks, Gandhi caps, tricelour flags and 
sacred threads.to her tribal followers. In Samri Pat, sacre 
threads were sold at a cost of fifty paise per piece. Another 
reason for her waning inftuence is the dishonesty of her 
lieutenants whe embezzicd money which had been collected in 
the name of the movement. She turned them out, but they 
took ihsir revenge by speaking il} of her. Moneylenders, 
landiords and liquor dealers are also opposed to her movemnest 
as it had come in the way of their exploitation of the tribals 


(Fuchs, 1965). The number of her present followers is estimated 
at only four or five thousand. 


Concluding Remarks 


Some scholars such as Mazumdar believe that Rajmohini 
Devi’s movement has by and large failed, In fact this is not 
80- Even though about twenty-five years have passed 
Since she began her movement, she has quite a large number 
of followers. With ber new method of making the village 
deities Bhagats and thereby. winning, over the people, her 
movenient has hada fresh lease of life. She has made the 
people aware of the vices of liquor and if Ker Followers and 
workets keep adhering to her warnings against Hquor and if 
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they whole-heartedly help her to spread this idea among the 
tribal non-Bhagats, they would cooperate with the Madhya 
Pradesh Government in a large measure in its efforts to re- 
move liquor from tribal arcas. It may be mentioned here 
that the Government imposed prohibition in the predominantly 
tribal populated districts of Surgujs, Mandl, Jhabua and 
Basier in April 1976. She and her followers were against the 
adoption of the method of family planning. Now she has 
been told by a Sarvodaya worker that for the prosperity of 
her followers they should not have more than two or three 
children. He cited the example of Rama who had only two 
children. This example appealed ta her very much and she now 
urges her followers to practise family planning. 

Majumdar (1959) opined that her movement 
Salvanized the acculturative processes of Hiaduization among 
the tribals which wi'l lead to the happy and harmonious 
blending of the Hindu and tribal cultures. This has, however, 
Created social disorganization of the ethnic groups of her 
followers to some extent. People fyom the same ethnic group 
are divided inte Bhagats and non-Bhagats, the latter often 
being called Sagats. This division of their society has given 
rise 16 connubial and commensal problems and sometimes they 
have developed antagonistic attitudes towards each other. 
Following her teachings, her followers do not eat meat and 
thus they have been deprived of their only nutritious and pro- 
teinous food. Besides, they do not raise goats, pigs and fowls 
Which could fetch them money for raising their standard af 
ae Thus the movement has som2 negative consequences 
also, 


has 
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A BABA IN BASTAR 


Vikas Bhatt 


Dernc the last few decades, a number of religious and 

reformative movements have sprung up among scme of 
the tribes of Centra) India, which were once ruled by a num 
ber of smal} feudatory Rajas of tribdl origin. Various studies 
of these movements suggest that the social situation in which 
they developed was ¢haracterized by the convergence of a 
Number of factors such as continuous contacts with the larger 
community; oppression by money-lenders, landlords and 
autocratic rulers: crises like famine and outbreaks of epid- 
emics and the failure of tribal gods to give protection; and 
the ineffectiveness of the traditional politico-religious leader- 
Ship. A closer look at the Bhagat movements suggests that 
they had their starting paint in the historical culture contact 
Situations which made tribal cultures susceptible to the prea- 
chings of Bhapat feaders. And when a movement originated, 
it grew very rapidly, drawing on the large-scale participation 
of the tribals desirous of moving upwards to gain a respect: 
able social position by following simple Bh gat prescriptions. 
Such Bhagat ccmmunities developed an intcrest in puritanic 
Ways of life and drew closer to Hindu sccicty. 

This paper is devoted to the study of a recent Bhagat 
Movement which was started in 19 0 in Chapka village of 
Bastar ty one Baba Bihari Das who asked his followers te 
Wear a kanthi (a bead made of Tulsi wood) for the purifica- 
tion of their sins. It will be as well to begin with the 
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background of the tribal situaticn that prevailed before the 
movement began. 


iY 


About sixty-cight per cent of the populatian of Bastar con 
sists of Scheduled tribes which are comprised of such major 
ethnic grouns as the Biscn-horn Maria, Muria, Phurwa, 
Bhatre, Hulba, and Darla. 

The ethnic grcups of Bastar are hierarchically rated by me 
tribals themselves. The Bhatras and Halbas enjoy 4 higher 
scciut staius followed by the Murias. Today, the Bhatras 
have reached a scmi-Hinduized state, They wear the oan 
thread, “the right to do so having been purchased moe 
past by their ancesters fram the Raja of Bastar’ (Grigse?. 
1938}. The Murias are rapidly becoming like the se 
This process was cbserved by Elwin (1947) wha called It ae 
‘Bhatra movement’. Its main features were the wearing © 
the sacred thread and abctition of the ghowl, The twe aes 
lived in close centact with the Hindus frem very early eae 
Now the other tribes are trying to follow the example of the 
Murjas. The term Muria has been adopted by those tribes 
who want to be elevated in the local hierarchy. d 

The tribes of Bastar worship a number of deities an 
believe in the existence of Spirits which they propitiate by yee 
forming secrifices. and making offerings. A number of Hinde 
deities have also been assimilated in the tribal religion. es 
rulers of Bastar functiened as the chief priests of the deites- 
The tribals believe that the form of worship developed by the 
Maharajas keeps away disease [rom both people and catile 
and results in goed crops and happiness, According t? 
Elwin, so strongly do the aboriginals believe this that they 
resent the Mcharaja leaving the siate even for a short time 
His absence means a withdrawal cf divine protection from 
cattle, crop. and pecple (1947:183), The last Maharaja 
Pravir ‘Chandra Bhanj Deo, was believed to be immortal Pos 
S€SSINE sUpernatura) powers, whem bullets could not hut. 
However, he was accidentally killed in a police firing on 25 
March 1560 when he was leading a tribal uprising from hs 
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palce; bul the tritals do not believe that their Maharaja 
1s dead. 

In the pre-Fndependence period, the tribes of Bastar. were 
Organized into a number of multi-village administrative units 
called pargunas. Each pargana was headed by a Pargana 
Manjhi, who acted asthe representative of the Maharaja, 
The Maharaja delegated some of his powers to the Man- 
jhis. The pargana system was abolished when Bastar state 
Was merged with the Indian Union. Pravir resented this and 
demanded re-establishment of his rulership. When he failed 
tO Ret it, he formed a political party called Adivasi Seva 
Dal to fight against the Government, Most of the active 
members of this greup were Manjhis. The Manjhis used this 
Organization to re-estblish their infuence over the tribals. 
They used to colicct money and arouse sympathy for ihe 
Maharaja in his campaign to regain his lost rulership. 

After the death of Pravir, the members of the family could 
NG provide leadershio: [they fought among themselves to 
Occupy the important cffice of chief priest and the pargana 
manjhis were similarly divided. Every member of the royal 
family eclebrated his own Dassera at Jagdalpur. The tribals 
Were confused as ta who was the chief priest and where his 
Chariot was placed in the Dassera precession, which was syn 
bolieally important for them. Pravir’s death had ercated a 
vacuum which his Family could not fill. 


Il! 


Origin of the Bhagat Movement 

The recent movement of Bhagatism among the aula? of 
Bastar was started by one Baba Bihari Das, appeare ee 
Chapka village towards the end of 1970. He claimed to be 


4n incarnation of Pravir. His claim was immediately suppor- 
\, Khosru and 


ted by two ex-members of the Adivasi Seva Da 

Bali, who belonged to the Bhatra tribe inhabiting the Chapka 
region, Khesru and Bali were suppesed t0 have known 
Pravir very well cwing 10 their long association with him. 
So when they identified the Buba as Pravir, most of the 
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tribats believed it implicitly. 

Chapka was already famous as the site of the old temple 
of Mahadeo and the holy river of Markandeya. Every year, 
thousands of scmi-Hinduized Bhairas and Halbas gathered 
there on the occasions of Makar Sankrasiti and Shivrattl. 
The rumour about Pravir’s reappearance spread through the 
Villages like wild fire. A huge crowd of tribals started 
Batheing at Chapka to see Pravir. Baba appeared before the 
tribals only in the darkness of night and it was not Jong 
before he was widely accepted as Pravir. 

The Baba started touring the villsges where he recited the 
Ramayana and performed homa for the welfare of the tribals. 
Khosru and Bali, who had joined Baba by that time, told the 
tribals how Pravir did nat dic even after being hit by bullets 
and how he lived in the forest for fou lung years and tiaw he 
emerged again in the form of Baba. They used 10 tell them 
that Pravir in the form of Baba wants to purify the life of his 
beloved tribals by reciting the Ramayana and performing 
toma for them. After homa, Baba used ta receive valuable 
Presents frém the villagers. Later, Gaba started preaching a 
life of devotion to Ram and enjuining methods for purifying 
the polluted lives of the tribals. He started distributing 
kanthis, the acceptance of which was made obligatory an the 
observation of a code of conduct. 


Gua! of the Movement 


Baba Bihari Das expressed his dislike of the way the tribals 
lived, ate cows, pigs and other animals, worshipped ghosts 
and indulged in magical practices ta harm one another Baba 
Bihari Das, a Hindu frem Aycdhya, set the following goals 
for his reformative movement amon g the tribals: 


1. To propagate the name of Ram end the pepular ideo 

logy connected with the devotion to Ram asa cul 
tural hero: 

. To iwtroduce the ideal behaviour pattern based © 


puritanism in the life of the tribals and eliminate 
‘Impure’ elements from it, 
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One who accepted a kantht from Baba for a nominal 
charge of 25 paise, became his follower. The followers were 
asked ia devote their life to the worship of Ram and to 
Observe the following: 


I, 


th 


10. 
I], 
12. 
13, 


A breach of the rules polluted 


To plant Tulsi (Basil) and Bat (Banyan tree) in the 
courtyard of their house and worship the plants every 
Morning after taking a bath. 


. To sing a Bhajan in praise of Ram every morning and 


evening. 


. To give up eating any kind of flesh and drinking 


wine. At a later stage, this rule was slightly modi- 
fied and the followers were asked not to drink the 
wine sold in shops; however, they could distil it them- 
selves and drink it. Intoxicants like rice-beer and 
Sugoplam sap were not prohibited. 


: To give up the worship of any other deity except 


Ram. 


- To abjure ali magical practices. a 
. To-abstain frem thieving, violence and telling lies. 
. To ayoid both pre-marital and extra-marital sexual 


relationships. 


- To avoid adultery and rape. . 
. To worship the husband. Married women were asked 


to honour their marital status by putting vermilion m 
the parting in their hair and to touch the feet of their 
husbands every morning and before sleeping. 

To avoid eating or drinking water touched by any 
Person who did not wear a kanthi. 

To hold a dhajan mandali in the village at least once 
in a week, preferably. on market day. 

To maintain cleanliness throughout the day. | 

To discard any living being of black colour and to 
avoid the use of |black objects aS ‘evil was black. 


the sacred fantii and harmed 


the person. 
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Development of the Movement 


As mentioned earlier, the movement started towards the 
end of 1970 when Baba Bihari Das was joined by tw 
Bhatras, Khosru and Bali. A fairly large number of tribals 
came every day to Baba and accepted kanthis. The tribals 
often accepted one kantiii for themselves and took a few mOFE 
for their family members. One who accepted the kantéil had 
to act as if he had touched the fest of Baba Bihari Das from 
a distance and then sit down on one side with a group of other 
tribals who had accepted kanthis and wait for Baba’s pr euch 
ings till Aauthis were distributed to everybody present. After 
the distribution of kanrhis, Baba used to recite a Bajar 


Roghupatt Raghaw Raja Ram, Paris Pawam Sita Ras 
Jai Jai Bolo Baba Ki, Jai Jai Bala Baha Xi, 


Mukh Mein Tulsi, Ghai Mein Ram, Hare Ram Hare 
Ran. 


Everyday hundreds of tribals, both male and female, made 
Consetous efforts to hear and understand the hymn and repea 
ted it several times after Baba. They were asked to sing the 
bhajan everyday. 

In the beginning, the majoriiy of the converts were Bhar 
and Halbas. The Murias, whe live in the innmediate neigh 
bourhood of the Bhatras, also joined the movement by accept 
ing kantifs in large numbers. In early 19 1, Baba was join 
ed by two more Bhatras who were also cx-mcmbers af the 
Adivasi Seva Dal, Baba's Bhatra associates were acquainted 
with the Pargana Manjhis and they organised a meeting of 
the Pargana Manjhis early in 1971. The Pargana Manjlits 
jomed Baba and worked for him in their respective areas- 
As a iesult, more tribals were attracted tawards Baba. The 
Pargana Manjhis also involved the Patels (village headmen) 39 
the activities of the Movenient. It was widely propagated that 
the Baba has a rekshase .demon} in his power which he will 
feicase in the villages to eat up those who d'sregarded kanthis 
either by not accepting it or by not follawing the observances 
connected with it. The Palels were also warned to get their 
respective villages converted as not doing so would invite 
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disaster and misfortune to the village. It was generally belie 
ved that one who ate Aesh and drank wine would die amm> 
diately, Such beliefs were implanted in the psyche of the 
{mbals in a planned manner by the active members of the 
movement. These fears had a tremendous effect on the 
tribals. Ail roads leading to Chapka were crowded by cara- 
Yans of tribals. The tribals were also warned not to dis- 
clase the identity of Pravir otherwise the police would again 
arrest him. 

By mid-1971 the Bison-horn Marias, Dhurwas and Dor- 
las had also joined the movement in large numbers. The 
tribals came in fraups of 100 to 150 persons of the same 
Village ta get converted to the new faith. But the Hill Marias 
Temained out of the picture till the end. 

Traditionally, the Goncha festival was celebrated in 
summer at Jagdalpur by Pravir in honour of Lord Jagannata, 
and a Jarge number of tribals used to attend it. In 1971, 
Baba Bihari Das celebrated Goncha at Chapka village im 
More or fess the same way as Pravir did at Jagdalpur. The 
Goncha festival was also celebrated at Jagdaipus by Smt. 
Vedvati Devi, wife of the Late Pravir Chandra Bhanja Deo 
but most of the tribals went to Chapka. Only a few tribals 
Attended the festival at Jagdalpur and it became difficult for 
the reyal family to find enough tribals to pull the chariot of 
Lord Jagannath. The Goncha festival contributed to the popu- 
larity of Baba Bihari Das. ; 

The Baba frequently toured villages, distribsted Aanthis 
and performed oma. He also went to those villages where 7 
fund of 100 to 50 rupees could be raiséd for presentation to. 
him. Baba had asked the tribals to discard animals of black 
colour as they symbolized evil, and would turn into tigers, 
cheetahs and crocodiles and eat up the inmates of the house 
if they retained them. As a result all! markets of the dis- 
trict were flooded with black animals as the tribals were 
a hurry to dispose them of at any price. The unsold me 
mals were drowned in water reservoirs. The District Admi- 
nistration had to promuigaic Section 144 in July 1971 us 
Prevent gathering of more than five animals at a place an 
their transportation from Bastar. On 21 Aumue 1971, ne 
police arrested ten tribals who were forcing their co-villegers 
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to accept the new faith. A similar incident took place im 
September 1971 when the village headman and other Bhagats 
of village Chandangiri beat up a villager who did not accept 
& kanthi. 

At last the District Administration asked the Baba to leave 
Bastar by 13 September 1971, but the Baba managed 10 
return. Baba’s involvement in politics created new problems 
but the support of a political party gave further momentum 
to the movement. In 1971, one of the four Bhatra associates 
of the Baba, named Peeluram, fought the bye-election for 4. 
seat in Parliament from Bastar. Although Peeluram was 
defeated by a narrow margin, Baba’s political influence was 
established and the movement began to interest a number of 
district-level political leaders. The Baba utilized 1972 lat 
gely for political activities. The General Elections were held 
during the year and Baba supported the candidates of the 
All-India Congress Party. He celebrated Goncha and Dasser 
festivals at Chapka which were attended by a very large num 
ber of tribals. 

By 1973, the Baba again turned his attention to the soci 
religious activities of the movement. He resumed performing 
homa in Chapka village at the request of the villagers who 
offered him big fees. A serious incident took place on 19 July 
1973. The Baba interfered with a tribal ritual at Kumr 
hali village, 25 miles from Jagdatpur. He reached the stl? 
and snatched the incense burner from hands of a priest and 
showed distegard for the tribal deity worshipped by the tri 
bals. He took over the place with the help of his guards and 
performed the worship of his own deity, The Baba and his 
associates wert arrested by the police but Baba was released. 
Baba's frequent arrests pained him more popularity as the 
resurrected Pravir because the tribals were reminded that 
their Maharaja was again and again being torlured by the 
police. 

oan 1974, the Baba organized a mahayajna at Chapka on the 
occasion of the famous Kumbha fair at Haridwar. Accord- 
mg to an estimate, about 25-30,000 tribals attended the 
mahaydjna and were initiated into his cult of kanthi. Baba 
received a large number of cows, ornaments and huge sums of 
money in the form of dakshina. It must be mentioned that 1974 
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Was a bad year as most of the crops in Bastar had failed. 

Gradually, the Baba started losing his influence. The Bison- 
horn Marias and other tribals who had taken wine were not 
dead. It became a common practice in the villages for tribals 
fo take off the kanthi, drink wine and put it on again. The 
clement of fear which induced conversion was losing its force.’ 
On 5 April 1975 the Baba left his domesticated monkeys with 
a few young women who had come to visit him. The mon- 
Keys attacked the women while the Baba’s workers stood by 
and enjdyed the spectacle. This matter was réported to the 
Police who arrested the Baba and his associates. Later the 
Baba was released but this incident affected his popularity. 

On 4 May 1975, construction material was seized by the 
Government at Tirtha situated 72 kilometres from Chapka, 
The materia] was collected by Baba for the construction of a 
temple dedicated to Ram and a branchof his Ashram. In 
August 1975, Baba Bihari Das. was again arrested under MISA 
and his Ashram was converted into a school. Baba Bihari Das 
and a few of his close associates were put in jail. 


Structure of the Movement 


The sequence of evenis reveals that the average Bhagats’ 
Patticipation in the movement was limited to the acceptance 
of kanthi and attendance at the festivals celebrated by Baba. 

cre was no tribal unrest of the kind witnessed in Pravir s 
time. The main centre of the movement was Chapka village. 
When Baba had collected a sufficient amount of moncy, he 
constructed a residential building for himself which served as 
his Ashram also. The Bhatras—Khosru, Bali, Peeluram a 
Gangaram Kachtam—who were active members of Pravit's 
Adivasi Seva Dal, ranked next to Baba Bihari Das. They 
acted as his advisors and administrators. 

The Pargana Manjhis occupied a position just belos the four 
Bhatras. The Pargana Manjhis came from different tribal areas 
and when they joined the movement, their activities i 
limited to their spheres of influence. The Pargana Manyais acte 
upon the advice of the four Bhatras. The relat onship between 
the four Bhatras and the Manjhis was. based on old friendship 
and recognition of mutual interests. The Pargana Manjhis 
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were assigned the work of dealing with the Patels. Jn tradi- 
tional relationship of Manjhi and Patel, the former enjoyed 4 
superior position as he controlled a number of villages. Aftet 
the conference at Chapka, the Pargana Manjhis had contacted 
the Patels and then conducted meetings of the Patels in 
their respective villages, The Patels in turn held meetings of 
the elders of each village to decide the date for mass convert- 
Sion. Thus the structure of the traditional political system 
was utilized by Baba for furthering his own movement. 

Apart from the Pargana Manjhis, there were a number 
of village-level workers in Pravir's Adivasi Seva Dal. These 
were known as Members. There were about 2000 village 
level workers in the Buba’s organization also known as Men 
bers. These workers were given yellow turbans as 2 8) mio! 
by Baba Bihari Das. Jn somie villages, the member and the 
Patel are the same persons. But in very large villages, there 
Was more than one Member, each in charge of.a cluster of 
households. Thus, the former workers of the Adivasi Seve 
Dal had proved to be very affective in mobilizing the tribal 
masses during the agitations of 1961, 1963, 1965 and 1966, 
all of which had been led by Pravir. The effectivencss of 
this organization was once again proved when Baba utilized 
it for his movement. 

Baba Bihari Das’ movement reccived support from the 
non-tribals also which was visible at the time of elections. A 
group of businessmen was influential in the political field. 
When Baba proved effective in collecting yotes for Peelura™ 
in the elections of “1971 for a parliamentary seat, this group 
of busmesemen tried to cash in on Baba’s influence an 
supported him. 

The Bhatra tribe tank an active part in the movement- AS 
has been mentioned earlier, the Bhatras ave a semi-H induized 
tribe which has lived in continuous contact with the Hindus 
as the Maharajas of Bastar allotted land to the immigrant 
Hindus in the Bhatras tract. This tribe normally joined any 
movement which promised them a higher social status. 


Communication 


The Baba adopted the traditional method of communication 
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which had also been effectively used by Pravir te promote 
the activities of the Adivasi Seva Dal. Secret messages were 
Telayed from one village to another by a messenger carrying 
a flag. The message was passed verbally te a man of next 
village. The man who received the flag then ran to the 
Hext village where the process is repeated. In this way, @ 
Message could be transmitted fram one corner of the District 
to another without recourse to modern communications tech- 
Nology but with almost the same efficiency. Another method 
of communication was to take round a chilli which signified 
danger, another was taking around a branch of a mango tree 
Which invited people to gather ata fixed place. 

Baba’s. teachings were communicated through the Mem- 
bers. He also toured extensively. Pamphlets were distributed 
at festivals in an effort to influence literate people. 


Geograp'y of the Movement 


As mentioned earlier, the movement affected the Bhatra tribe 
around Chapka. The Bhatra tract extends from Jagdalpur 
tehsil to Kondagaon tehsil. Bulin a short time the Muria 
tribe was also involved. The frst to join were the Konda- 
Gaon Muria in 1970. In 1971, the movement spread very rapt- 
dly and covered almost al] tribes, except the Hill Maria and 
some sections of the Dorla tribe. Because they live in the 
southernmost part of Baster, the latter were not influenced by 
Pravir. The Hill Maria tribe remained in isolation. When 
the movement had declined in other parts of Bastar by 1975, 
it was still alive in the Bhatra tract and in the adjoining Muria 
Villapes, 


Participativn in the Election 


AS mentioned earlier, Peeluram, who was one of the close 
associates of Baba, contested the 197! bye-election for a seat 
in Parliament from Bastar, as an independent candidate, 
actively supported by him. Though he was einae by 8 
harrow margin, the Baba’s potential as @ vote catcher became 


known. — 
In the election of 1972 for eleven seats to the Legislative 
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Assembly of Madhya Pradesh Baba Bihari Das proposed to 
support the candidates of the Congress Party. The Stat 
level leaders of the Party were not in favour of taking his 
support. However, the District-level leaders knew very well 
that the Baba would support another party if his offer was 
not accepted by the Congress. The Jan Sangh Party was 
being supported by Smt. Vedvati Devi who exercised consider 
able influence aver the tribals. The Congress Party which had 
lost many seats during the 1567 general elections, was 4649 
not supported by any influential tribal Jeader. Finally, the 
Congress Pacty accepted the support of Baba Bihari Das: 
Baba, wha had been waiting for this acceptance, jnmediately 
invelved himself in the election campaign in support of the 
Congress candidates. He toured extensively in at least si 
constitueucies. Pamphlets with pictures of Baba Bihari D#5 
were distributed. 

Meanwhile, Peeluram had defected from the Baba's ca™P 
and was contesting as an independent with the banyan tree 
as his election symbol. Since he was centesting against the 
Congress Party, Baba told his followers that the banyan tree 
contained evil spirits, and therefore the tribals should 20! 
worship the tree any more. The banyan tree planted by 
them should be thrown beyond the village boundary. Now 
Peeluram was in difficulty as he could not change his symbol 
and he was defeated in the election. . 

The Congress Party won nine out of the eleven seats. Tlic 
election figures show that the party got more votes in the 1972 


general election in comparison to the general election of 1967 
{see Table). 


impact on Social Life 


The Bhagat movement of Baha Bihari Das brought about 4 
temporary change im all spheres of sasial life. It also disrupted 
tribal life. The tribal society got divided into two distinct 
groups of Bhagats and non-Bhagats. But this separation did 
not take place at the initial stage of the movement. When 
Baba started preaching a life of devotion to Ram and absti- 
nence from any kind of flesh and wine, the tribals were comver- 
ted individually. But when the Pargana Manjhis got involved 
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ae Yotes polled in 1967 & 1972 
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in the movement and persuaded a considerable number of 
tribals from their villages to go in for mass conversion, the 
Ordinary tribals became a minority group. Still, there was no 
herd line to separate the two groups. Later the Bhagats were 
asked to observe non-commensality norms in deating with the 
Ordinary tribals, which posed faniily and sociel problems for 
the tribals, 

The villagers who did not wear the kauthi were now forced to 
accept it. If any family member refused to wear the Aaathi, he 
could not eat with the Bhagat members of his own family. In 
Lanjora village, three brothers asked their younger brother to 
accept the kanthi which they had brought for him; whea the 
latter did not accept it, he had to cook his food separately. 
Later, when the other Bhagat villagers began pressurizing 
them, the three brothers turned the younger brother out of the 
house as his presence in the house polluted their sacred kanthi. 
They then wWettt to Chapka again to obtain new kanthis. 

The Bhagats only eat food cooked in earthen vessels. The 
Bhagats do not drink water from the hands of any person not 
Wearing a kanthi, even if he is a Brahmin by caste. The Bhagats 
of Lanjora are strictly endogamous. But there is no change in 
bride offering price or im any other give-and-take business in 
Tatriages, except that the use of wine is totally prohibited. 
Indeed, wine cannot be imbibed on any occasion. There at 
cases when relatives did not attend the funeral of their aon- 

Bhagat relatives. Inter-marriage between the Bhaga t and 
on-Bhagat Murias of Lanjora village is impossible at the 
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moment. Recently, a case was reperted to the police whea 
two groups of Bhagat and non-Bhagat Murias openly fought 
om an issue connected with marriage. The marriage had been 
setiied about five years earlier between a boy of Lanjora 
village and a girl af Bhandarseoni village. At the time of 
settlement of this marriage, both families: were follewers of 
the Baba’scult. Later the boy’s parents discarded koatit- 
When they came to know that the girl's parents were not 
willing te accept the bay as he was now an ‘impure’ mate, 
they forced them to marry carly. But the girl’s parents. broke 
up the settlement and resettled the girl with a bey whe was 
‘pure’ on account of his kanthi. When the marriage W4S 
taking place, the parents of the boy reached Bhandars¢om, 
snatched the girl away and brought her to Lanjora after 4 
brief fight. Now the Bhagats of Lanjora are pressing the oY 
to return the girl to her parents at Bhandarseoni. They alse 
want the case settled by Panchayat, but the boy's parents have 
lost faith in the Panchayat which is dominated by the Bhagats. 
So they want to take the case to cowt and are ready to spend 
any amount of money upon it, as it has become a matter of 
prestige for the non-Rhagats. This case is only an example— 
similar cases occurred in almost every village during the move- 
Ment. Now that the Bison-horm Marias lave thrown aw®y 
the kanthi, they do not face such problems, but they did face 
it at an earlier stage. However, the Bhatras continue 
follow the Baba very strictly. 

The Muria mstitution of ghofui also suffered. In Lanjora 
village, the Bhagats built their own ghetul. The Shagat's 
ghotul is called ‘Ram Mandli’ and the code of conduct is 
different from that of the traditional ghotul. The musical 
instruments of the Murias are totally prohibited in the Bhagat’s 
ghotul. They do not sing the traditional songs. Instead of ghorul 
songs, they sing ‘Raghupati Raghav Raja Ram....’ They 
have brought a new set of musical instruments, which belong 
to the modern world. They cannot practice intercourse before 
Marriage, and the girls da not sleep in the ghotsl. However, 
a frank chelik of this ghotu! told us that sometimes gitls 4° 
Bleep with the boys but that is wrong because it poliutes the 


kanthi. Some ofthe Bhagats, especially the young, cannot 
help itl 
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The non-Bhagats are looked down upon by the Bhagats. The 
non-Bhagat also consider themselves inferior to the Bhagats. 
The Bhagat Muria of Lanjora village consider themselves as 
equal to and even better than any other Hindu. They like to be 
Compared with the Jain settlers of the village instead of the 
Brahmins, whom they have seen eating Nesh and drinking 
country liquer. However, this is not the case with the Bisor~ 
horn Maria or any other tribe of Bastar, except the Bhatras 
and Halbas who have upliftment as their social aim. 

The movement appears to have induced a change in folk 
rel igion from polytheism to monotheism, The Baba asked the 
tribals to worship only Ram and give up their traditional gods 
and goddesses, He propagated the belief that all the tribal gods 
and goddesses were now in his captivity at Chapka and he had 
made them Bhagats. When the tribals asked Baba what they 
Should do to their own gods and goddesses, Baba simply 
asked them to put a kanthi around the neck of the tribal 
deities. He assured the tribals that he had callected the souls 
Of all the tribal gods at his place, so none of their gads could 
Punish them for neglecling their worship. Asa result of the 
Spread of this belief among the tribals, the tribal rituals ceased 
to be performed. But mast of the tribals and, especially, 
their priests, continued to worship their own gods and goddes- 
S88 as before. They only added Ram as one m-re god to 
‘their pantheon, When scmething wrorg happened in the 
Villages, they remembered their age-old gods and went to 
them, 

In Lanjora village, 
and very few tribals attended the ceremonies. 
continued tifl 1974 when an epidemic spread among the 
Cattle which resulted in a great loss to the people, both 
Bhogsts and nen-Bhagats. The priest tolil the villagers that 
the Jzmidarin Mata (a form of Mother Earth) was not picased 
With the villygers as they did not pay attention to her. Tmame- 
diately, the villzgers decided to verify in their own way whether 
her soul ¢ jv) was there or not, The j'v was found in the body 
of the deity and later the whole village worshipped it with the 
help of the priest, After this incident, many tribals gave UP 
their kanthis. 

The tribals of Bastar use coconut, 


only the priest performed the rituals 
This situation 


betel-nut and yaricus 
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other items in their rituals. They have been using them : vain 
an early time, but these items were cansidered for the a : 
time substitutes for sacrifices when Baba preached abstinence 
from flesh and liquor. When the tribals restarted worshipping 
their own deities, they even then stopped offering these nn 
fices. In Lanjora, the tribals sometimes offer milk . aa 
deity instead of liquor. They do not offer sacrifices to: é 
Jamidarin Mata but offer her a number of coconuts. ; ee 
a Hindu element in the tribal religion which has been intre 
ced by the movement. | . va 

Abstinence from flesh not anly deprived the tribals | of 
foad rich in protein but also of cattle wealth. The domestica if 
goats, pigs and poultry birds became useless for the Oi 
tribals who could not eat them, Baba’s orders to give eee 
black animals had a bad effect on the tribal economy eae 
is partly based on the rearing of animals, They hurried rt 
sell off their animals. Before the movement, a cow sasahet 
150 to 200 rupees, goats “0 to 70 rupees, fowls 5 to 8 epee 
and fowls used for cock-lights 10 te 60 rupees. ‘After AS 
Baba’s order they sold their cattle at any price that 30 
opportunist buyers offered. Cows were sold for a0 ee 
Fupees: goats for 16 to 20 rupees and fowls for no price. eee 
traders came with trucks from distant places like Raipur, Bhi ff 
and Waltair to purchase cattle and birds which the ere 
sold ata low price. Those who did not find a buyer In ft : 
market, either left the cattle in the market or tied pe 
weight to the animal's neck and drowned it in any river He 
water reservoir on the way back home. Nobody broug 
unsold cattle home. As no market existed for pigs and 
they were mercilessly killed or sunk in water. The iriba 
thus lostan enormous amount of their wealth. Aces 
to.an estimate, the tribals of Bastar lost cattle-wealth worth 
to 90 lac rupees. This impoverished the tribals whe possesse 
little land. Cultivatian was also affected. as pairs of oxen 
were broken up, 

The tribals also lost some of their yaluable ornaments and 
old coins of gold and silver, as they were given away 45 presents 
to Baba Bihari Das. Many man-days were lost in travelling 
for Chapka. 


The State Government suffered loss of Tevenue. ‘Some 
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124 wine shops out of 201 shops suffered a fall in income 
during 197].72, Many winé shops were closed down for an 
indefinite Period. The wine shops of the entire Bastar District 
were affected, which indicates that most of the tribals of 
almost every pirt of Bastar had left drinking wine; it can 
also be taken as an-indicator of the effectiveness of Baba 
Bihari Das’ preachings. 


Whether Dead or On-Going Movement 


With the arrest of Baba Bihari Das under MISA in August 
1975, the movement has tapered off. Most of his fallowers 
have discarded the kantht and returned to their traditional 
Way of life. But there are still some who observe the religion 
taught by Baba. Most of them are in the Bhatra and Muria 
tracts. Strangely, a rumour was spread in the month of July 
1976 from Lohandiguda situated in the Bison-hern Maria 
tract that some tribals ‘were trying to raise a fund to facilitate 
the telease of Baba Bihari Das. On the other hand, most of 
the Bison-horn Marias have discarded kanthi, and they have 
Tesumed eating meat and drinking homne-brewn wine. It 15 thus 
difficult to say whether the movement is dead or alive or 5 In 
hibernation. 

After the Emergency,* the Baba came back to Bastar but 
Was externed again on the ground that his activitics femented 
ill-feelings among tribals and that he exploited them. The 
©xternment order was later quashed ‘by the High Court. and 
the Baba came back and planned to hold early in 198) 8 
Vanaspati Yagna on an ambitious seale. If held, the Yagna 
would have enabled the Baba to make a clean profit of lakhs 
Of rupees at the cost of the tribals who would contribute, 
and would haye re-established him as 4 political force in 

astar. Both prospects were daunting. Evidence was ae 
lacking that the Baba had encroached on the Government lan 
'O construct an Ashram at Chapka, that he had collected 
funds and forest produce, that he exploited tribals who were 
made to pay for the Kanthis, the yellow cloth they had to yee 
and the Ganga Jala (the holy water) etc. The Baba a a 
alleged to have relations with women and was char? id 
bigamy. Action followed and the Yagna could mot be Aeld. 
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The Baba fled to Orissa. The latest about him is that he Is 
demanding the return of the articles seized from him and that 
he is instigating the tribals against administration. His follo- 
wers demand his return, 

To conclude,** this ten-year old movement in Bastar could 
be evaluated in its political and social aspects. First, the 
Baba with the help of the former Bastar ruler’s confidants 
sought to Hilf the political vacuum created after their master's 
death in police firing in March 1966. The Baba was represen 
ted as the incarnation of the late Bastar ruler who exercised 
tremendous influence on his peaple—so did many Bastar rulers 
aS evident from the uprisings in which the disturbance of the 
people's relationship with their rulers was a factor—and which 
Was attested by the fact that the candidates fielded by Im 
routed the Congress in 1952, 1957, and 1962, and that even his 
widow continued the winning spree in 1967. The Baba who 
appeared in 19°0 established himself soon thereafter am 
faveured the Congress in 1572 elections. However, his polith 
ca] ambitions aroused the fear and wrath of his adversarics- 

secondly, the Baba did promote among the Bhatras 47 
Murias—the more advanced Halbas kept aloof—a crude form 
of the Bhagat movement, which is common in many parts of 
tribal middle India. A similar movement had occurred in 
Chotenagpur in early 1520s (Singh}. The pattern is famuil.at- 
the wearing of the accepted marks of Vaishnavism,. the Kanth 
made of tuisi, yellow dioti, use of the holy water (Ganga Jala)s 
abstention frcm eating meat and drinking liquor—and from 
traditional dances and music, selling of goats and fawls at 
throwaway prices because they are unclean, ete. The kanthi 
would protect the followers ‘when a jong dark night shall 
ensue, when demons shall eat up all non-kentii wearin 
people, when a great havoc shall be caused by an earthquake 
ora deluge in which all except those wearing kartlii shall 
Perish”. However, unlike other Bhsgat movements, it Wa? 
= short-lived affair and it has not so far resulted in the ford 
tion of a cult. Like other Ehzgat movements, it created 4 
division between the Kanthidsaris and non-Kanthidharis, thus 
disrupting families. Besides, tike other Bhagat movements, 
it did cause a loss of revenue when the people stopped drinking 
and distiliers almcst closed down their business. Prices 
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of fowls, goats, fish came down in tribal markets. But this 
Was a passing phase. The Baba’s prophecy about a doomsday 
proved to be false. The roots of primitive religion in Bastar 
Were deep and strong; The people went back to their old 
ways of life. What upset most of them was the disclosure 
that the Baba belonged to the Dom éommunity, to which the 
tribals in Bastar considered themselves superior. The Baba 
Was not the reincarnation of Pravir; he was a money spinner. 
This largely ended the movement. 


,_ Added hy the editor, 
Based an the editor's field study of the movement conducted during 


1974-75, 
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THE TRIBAL AUTONOMY MOVEMENT IN 
SOUTH GUJARAT* 


LP. Desai 


‘THis STUDY was conducted in the four districts of South 

Gujarat; namely, Broach, Surat, Bulsar and Dang. The 
Purpose of the investigation was to assess the strength of the 
demand for an autonomous Adivasi state and to identify the 
Social forces behind it. The study is in the nature of 4 
bird's-eye survey of this demand and the agitation for it in tne 
four districts of South Gujarat with a view to fermulating 
Specific areas for further research. 

The principal objective of the study was to seek answels 


to the following questions: 


t. How did the demand for ant autonomous state for 
the Adivasis arise? 

2. Has the demand come from the villages in the 
interior? 

3. How widespread is the demand? 

4. What is its future? 

5. Who are the people who propagate and support the 


demand? = 
6. What are the problems of the landholding population 


among the Adivasis? 


ct entitled “A Study ofthe 
sponsored by the 
geared 


“The essay is based on the research proje eayule 
Slogan of Separate State by ‘Tribals of South Gujarat, 
Indian Council of Social Science Research (1971). A summary ap 


if the Research Abstracts (4), (CSSR. 
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7. What is the role of the educated scction of the Adt 
vasis and what are their problems? 

8. What is the natere and extent of the influence that 
landholders exercise in Adivasi society? 

9. What were the relations between Adivasis and nom 
Adivasis in the past and what are they at present? 


In addition to direct observation through attending cor 
ferences and meetings, more than 100 respondents from differ 
ent fields—such as political workers, social workers, mission- 
aries, heads of pauchayats, Members cf Parliament” and 
Members of the State Legislature—-were interviewed. The infer 
views were open-ended but covered the views of the respond” 
ents on the origin of the demand for a separate state, the 
Present position and fulure of the agitation, the sceial classes 
behind the demand, and the influence of landholders ad 
the educated among the Adivasis. The analysis aims at 
identifying the social forces behind the demand and the role 
of different political and social groups. ; 

The whole of South Gujarat, i.e, all the four districtss 
can be divided geographically into three belts—the wester or 
the coastal belt, the central er the plains belt, and the eastern 
or the forest belt. ; 

The people in the forest helt are referred to as Adivas’s 
Adimjatis Or the tribal people. One thing common to them 
is that they all live in forest areas. But there are different 
endogamous groups among them. There are also differences in 
the metheds by which they earn thefs livelihced. Some of them 
are Owners and owner-tillers of land, scme are tenants Of shiare- 
croppers, and so on. But illiteracy, ill-health and poverly: 
and, to a very large extent, isolation, are common to them 
all. Thus, in lerms of their geographical environment, thei 
social structure, dialects, styles of living, customs, manners 
beliefs and vatues, they are different from the rest of the 
people in the region. 

These four districts are contiguous on the east with the 
Adivasi areas of the Neighbouring State of Maharashtras 
namely, the districts of Thane, Nasik and Khandesh. Th 
eastern A divasi region of South Gujarat is contiguous with 
the Adivasi area of the eastern part of Baroda District which 
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in tum is contiguous with Madhya Pradesh. The Adivasi 
‘tea of Baroda District is contiguous with the Panchmahal 
area fo its north. The Panchmabal District is contiguous with. 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. Further north and north- 
west of Panchmahal is Banaskaniha District which, on its 
northern side, touches Rajasthan and on its west, the District 
of Sabarkantha. Banaskantha docs not have a large pops- 
lation of Adivasis, but Sabarkantha has a large population 
of Bhils and the northern part of that District is contiguous 
With the Bhil area of Rajasthan. ‘Thus, there is literally one 
large contiguous tract of Gujarat populated mainly by Adi- 
vasis which runs from the eastern part of South Gujarat, 
through Barada District, Panchmahal District and up to the 
northern part of Sabarkantha District. Further, this area 
touches these parts of Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan where the bulk of the inhabitants are Adivasis. In 
short, Gujarat has a contiguous area comprising. about 30 
lakhs of Adivasis, If contiguity alone is the criterion for 
the formation of a separate state, then this area could cer- 
tainly form an Adivasi state. If they unite with the Adivasia 
Inthe neighbouring states of Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan, they could have an even larger state within the 
Indian Union, ; 

Though there is a geographical contiguity, there Is no 
homogeneity of ethnic stock, dialect, or economic and.cultural 
development. The Bhils are the single largest group consti- 
tuting about forty per cent of the total Adivasi population 
of Gujarat, They have their own dialect and they are the 
Majority group in Sabarkantha, Panchmahal, Baroda and 
Broach. The Vasava Bhils of Broach District have theur own 
dialect. The Bhils of Panchmahal are probably the most 
economically, educationally and socially advanced group 
among them. There are other groups of Adivasis in the Bhi 
area, but they do not have much numerical strength. Thus, 
the northern and western parts of the Adivasi belt consist 
largely of the Bhils. In Broach District, the Vassva Bhils are 
largest group. ‘There are Tadvis in Nandod Taluka, Then 
there'are Chaudharis in Valia Taluka along with the Vasavas. 
The Halpatis are mostly in the non-forest Talukas except in 
Zagadia, 
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In Surat District, the Chaudharis are the single largest 
group, The other groups are the DPhodius, Gamits, and 
Bhils. There are cther small groups, such as the Kotwalias, 
each with its own dialect. In Bulsar district, the Dhedias ar¢ 
the single largest group. The other groups are Naiks, Kok 
nas, Warhs and Kathodis, In Dang, the Koknas or Kuabis 
are in the majority while the Bhils and the Gamits are fewer '8 
numbers than the Koknas, 

Each of these proups is endogamous. They have their owt 
dialects and ocenpy a contiguous area. For all practical pur- 
poses, each group is like a caste residing in a particular are 
Thus, the Adivasis in Scuth Gujarat are a heterogenous 
people in terms of their dialect. social structure and culture- 
Each group has had a different histary and a different rate of 
development during the last twenty years, Insome cases, ihe 
direction of development is also’ different. Fach of these 
groups has a separate consciousness. The so-called Adivasi 
consciousness is 4 political devclopment crealed-and supported 
by administrative measures. The Adivasis’ social conscious” 
ness, their feelings of Adivasi ‘we-ness’, as also their religious 
consciousness, arose out of their contact with non-Adivasis. 


II 


The demand for a separate state for the Adivasis was first voiced 
by an Adivasi Praja Socialist Party (PSP) MLA Ratan Sink 
Gamit. In the 1969 burtget session of the Gujarat State Legisla- 
tive Assembly this MLA, who hails from the tribal area of Dang, 
said that he would raise a ‘Dangi Sena’ and ask for a separate 
state because the present state could not solve the problems © 

the Dangis. Subsequently, a conference was held at Ahw4 
in Dang in May 1969 which demanded the creation of an 
autonomous state, The ball was thus set roiling. The reac 
tion of the Adivasis at that lime is not known, but subsequent 
enquiries show that the 5 ympathy for the slogan of Adivasi 
Swayat (autonomous) Raj is more Widespread than is generally 
believed. Adivasi ‘we'ness' arose out of their contact with n0n- 
Adivasis. The ethnic consciousness of each group is also 
growing dua to unequal development and because of scarcity. 
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The slagan of Swayat Raj (autonomous Adivasi state). is 
Understood differently by different proponents. There are 
three min proponents of this demand. One is the Commu- 
mist Party of India (Marxist). The second is the Adimjati 
Rashtriya Mahasabha or the Vyara group. The last ara the 
Swatantra Party MLAs. All the three are basically local 
£roups in terms of the area of their influence. The basis of 
their understanding is explained by their political persuasion as 
In the case of the CPT (M) and the Swatantra Party. Politically, 
the Vyara group is nearer the Swatantra and the undivided 
Congress, 


The Communists View 


The reasoning of the CPI(M) or, for that matter, also of the 
CPI is deductive. It is based on considerations that are 
expressed in terms of the whole social order and which are of a 
universalistic nature. One of the principles in their theary is 
the right of self-determination of minorities. The application 
of that theory in the Soviet Union and in China with regard 
to the backward ethnic groups is said to have been successful. 
According to their theory, the basic problem is that of exploit- 
ation arising fram the private ownership of the means of 
Production and in this case the ownership of land. ; 

Unless the ownership of land becomes communal or social 
exploitation will not end. Naw so far as exploitation is con- 
cerned, it is not peculiar to the Adivasis—it is a general prob- 
lem, Therefore, if the Adivasis are exploited it is not because 
they are a particular ethnic group but because they are 
members of a particular social system or socia] order. That 
Order is an all-India one and in the final analysis part of the 
existing world order. Unless that is changed, exploitation and 
the problems of the Adivasis cannot be solved. 

Yet, the development of the different parts or the different 
Hations of the world and of different groups within a nation 
is not equal and, therefore, the strategy and tactica to be 
employed in the case of such less developed parts or areas OF 
&roups should be suitable to each individual case such as ethnic 
OF religious groups. They must be left to determme their own 


development, 
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Thus, the theory of selfdetermination leads the Marxists 
to ask for an autonomous tegion or a separate state. This 
strategy is based on the fact of the Adivasis being rural com 
munities belonging. to an ethnic steck (Adivasi). Theat = 
where and how the Adivasis are placed in their formulation. 
But in spite of their recognizing the Adivasi consciousness, 
they support the slogan because they believe that ultimately the 
Adivasi consciousness will merge into the class consciousness. 
As it is, the landless labourer, the small and middle peasant 
and the Adivasi are all rolled into one. This is precisely thé 
difficulty of the situation. If class consciousness are 
strong, Adivasi consciousness would be weakened. But, | 
Adivasi consciousness becomes strong, class consciousne™ 
would be weakened. The two cannot go together. A sma 
€fror of a slip would result in the grawth of a reactionary Con” 
sciousness rather than the revolutionary consciousness which 4 
goed Communist aims at. 

That error is not just a theoretical possibility. Actually ™ 
India, the Communist tactics did not succeed with regard 
both the Muslims and the Scheduled Castes. In one suse if 
resulted in the creation of a separate country (Pakistan) with- 
out solving the problem of the Muslim minority. In the other 
case involving Scheduled Castes there was a change of religio? 
(Buddhism) but their problems remained unsolved. This 
Policy did not make the Scheduled Castes or Muslims into 
adherents of Communism, Nor did they become class om 
scious und continue to be Muslims and Scheduled Castes- 
That this danger in the tactics is real when applied to the 


Adivasis has been shown while discussing the situation 1° 
Broach District. 


The Swantanira Party View 


Four Adivasis belonging to the Swatantra Party issued 
Statement on 15 June 1970 that they were going to submit 4 
memorandum tothe President of India. A translation of 
Whut appeared in a newspaper is given below (Gujaratmitra, 
16 June 1970), though it is probably a summary of what 
they said in the statement and. not the exact words: 
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Khed Brahma, Zalod, Naswadi, Chholta Udepur, Umber- 
&aon, Vansda, Vyara, Dang, Dharampur, Zagadia, Dedia- 
Pada, Bankan and Nosal parts of Mangro! Taluka are 
declared as Scheduled Areas by the Rashirapati by his order 
of Scheduled Areas Order (A class States} of 1950. 

Rashtrapati has the power and authority to adminis- 
ler these areas through the Rajpal by a council consisting 
of 20 members including two-third Adivasi and one-third 
non-Adivasi members of legislatures. Not only that 
but also the Rajpal has the power to make Jaws without 
The state or central legislature and to change the laws 
made by the State or Central legislature with the advice af 
the council. 

Gujurat Government has begun ta exploit the nui 
eral, forest and other natural wealth of the above-men- 
tioned areas to help their supporters and the government 
has tried to take away the freedom of speech of those who 
oppose it. Instances have occurred of attempts to crush 
our political freedom by instituting false cases aud by 
Biving threats. Conscquently, the feeling of unity of the 
people of different areas is broken. 

We have decided to present a memorandum to the 
Rashtrapati to take steps according to Schedule Five of the 
Constitution in the interests of our freedom, social justice 
and economic development. 


The important point to note here is that the propenents 
of this line of action are members of the Swatantra Partly 
which accepts the principle of nineteenth century liberalism. 
It is irrelevant whether or not the four members understand 
these Principles. They have taken a constitutional course ds 
much as the CPI (M). Yet it isa different course under a 
different clause which ensures the participation of the naa~ 
Adivasis also. Also, they have not threatened an agitation. 
The talukas mentioned are only some of the Adivasi talukes. 
The statement was issued when the no-confidence moticn 
Against ie Gujarat government was. being discussed i the 
Assembly. It is also not known whether the memorandum 
was eventually submitted or not, but it represents a 
ther understanding of the concept of an Adivasi state, Jn 
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fact, it abjures the notion of 2 separate state or even an auto 
nomous region, Also the accusation is against the gover 
Ment and not against the non-Adivasis directly. Jf 35 4 
much a political move as that of the CPI (M) but is based 
on a different sacio-political theory. 


the Vyara Group 


The third approach is that of the Vyara group. Vyarals@ 
taluka in Surat district, Sofar as the official resolutions 7 
even the constitution of the Adivasi Rashtriya Mahasabha 
organization is concerned, there is no mention of an Adivas! 
state. One of the important leaders of the group said in une 
course of an interview, that he was not in favaur of increasing 
the number of states in India. They would ask for a separate 
state as a last resort, if their demands were not satisfied. But 
that state will be a full-fledged state of the Indian peer 
separate from Gujarat State. They also think in terms © 
uniting with the Adivasis of the neighbouring states. 

As discussed with regard to Surat district, this SrOUP 
thinks in terms of the Adivasis as an ethnic entity and that 
is the basis of their action. The exploitation of the Adivas's 
in the past and their backwardness in the present is attribu- 
ted to the Hindu social structure and social philosophy. They 
say that the ultimate solution of the Adivasi-non-Adivas! 
relationship is the reform of that social siructure and 
philosophy. 

Some of them draw inspiration from Vivekanand and 
Gandhi. What they envisage is the absorption of the Adi 
vasis in Hindu socicty and therefore much will depend on the 
attitudes und actions of Hindu society.' Politically, they are 
what they describe as ‘a balancing force’: They are against 
the political exploitation of the Adivasis and stand for their 


political identity. In effect, that might mean some kind of a0 
Adivasi pressure pr oup. 


PSP. or Gamit's Attitude 


The most unsteady and unpredictable factor is the P.S-P- 
(now Congress) Legislator Ratan Sinh Gamit, who set the bail 
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rolling. He was used by the CPI(M) and the CPI as their 
Imsirument. Occasionally the Communists hald meetings and 
talk of an autonomous state. But some months after the above- 
mentioned canfsrence in 1969 Gamit said that Dang should be 
a centrally administered area. Some observers say that this is 
2 prelude to the demand for merger with Maharashtra, But it 
Should be noted that his main concern is with the Dangs. 
He considers even the Adivasi Dhodias from neighbouring 
talukas as outsiders. Why should he wish to join non-Adivasi 
Maharashtra? 


These are the various meanings attached to the slogan of an 
Adivasi Swayat Raj. Obviously, it is being used as a weapon 
in the political strugele, and is not reaily the major aim. But 
one of the major consequences of this demand is that it has 
heightened the Adivasi consciausness. This could lead to a 
Stage where al] the difliculties and problems of the Aclivasis are 
Explained in terms of the Adiyasi-non-Adivasi relattanship. 
Our inquiry enables us to say that, that is what is happening 
irrespective of what the different proponents of a separate 
State for the Adivasis might say. 

Our observation is (hat even in those districts and areas 
Where there is not much support for the idea of an Adivasi 
state, among the more canscious sections of the Adtvasis the 
Secling of in justice and unfairness perpetrated by the non-Adi- 
vasis in the past and during the present is very widespread 
and in some cases intense too. This is felt in different fietds 
of life and among different sections of the Adivasis. We have 
identified two sections—the Adivasi agriculturist and the 
educated Adivasi—among whom the idea of an Adivasi state 
is being nurtured. 


Mil 


The Adivasi Consciousness among the Educated Adivasis 


The extremist position is that Adivasi-n on-A divasi Telations 
Cannot improve—i.e., cannol be estabkished ta terms of equa- 
lity—unless. there is a change in the attitudes and behaviour of 
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the surrounding society which is mostly Hinds. The oF 
mists also do not see any possibility of such a change 19 . : 
near future and take the position that Adivasi-non- Adi 
relations can improve only when the Adivasis have an 1n@e 
pendent identity. The extremist section, which is net very 
large, consists mostly of the educated Adivasis and only : very 
few agriculturists. The number ‘of Adivasis going 19 ae 
higher education is increasing and if they do not find donee 
ment, their grievances will increase and the simplest ¢xP a 
nation for their difliculties will be the non-Adiyasi comps 
Hiiors, selectors,policy-makers and implementers. | be 

A very senior member of the Jegislatare, who cannot he 
accused of Adivasi chauvinism, described the difficulties of t 
Adivasis in the following wards: 


After finishing education he {the Adivasi) has the aaa 
of employment. He is poor and helpless—who will he'p 
him? Names are registered in the employment ane eere 
But if a candidate does noi get a job within three mon . 
he has to register his name again. But the Adivas! ann 
not know about it. He believes that the name is Tes! 

tered so the order will come. But it does not come and he 
feels frustrated. : 

Further, when there are good vacancies the employ 
ment exchange people do not send the names of Adivasi 
and give the advantage to non-Adivasis. Consequently, is 
Adivasis get ordinary jobs. An MA gets [00 or 150 sig aaah 
How will he be satisfied? On the other hand be sees tha 
the man who was studying with him becomes a Cotlectot 
ora Mamiatdar. Why this inequality? 

You might say that 5 per cent seats are reserved for 
Adivasis. But is the Adivasi taken? Suitability is mad¢ 
a big qualification. Under this pretext anybody is disqua- 
ified. Because a suitable scheduled caste or tribe person JS 
not available that reserved seat is made unreserved: 

Today the Adivasis are taken in the education or 0” 
operative departments. Will you show me a single example 
ofan Adivasis in an executive position? Ujaliats do not 
want the Adivasis to come up. 
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After thus describing the frelings of ilfiterate Adivasis he 
said: ‘I wish you were a Adivasi to experienc: this’. 

Another young graduate expressed himsclf in a similar 
Manner. He said? ‘With all your sympathies for the Adivasi, 
you can’t understand us’, 

This is how the feeling of ‘us’ and ‘thent’ is nourished. Ih is 
very difficult to eradicate this feeling, though it is possible not 
to feed it. 

A fairly large number of our -Advasi respondents said that 
the distance between the Adivasi and the non-Adivasi has not 
disappeared, but it has become less und will disappear in 
future. The basis of this hope Jay in exactly the same phenom- 
enon which inereases the distance. They said that the distance 
between educated Adivasis and educated non-Adivasis is less. 
They easily mix with one another without the Adivasr-non- 
Adivasi feeling. Alsc, they said that the upper cluss Adivasi 
18 not discriminated against by the non-Adivasi in day-to-day 
social intercourse. According to them, education changes the 
appearance and behaviour of'an Adivasi and he can no longer 
be recognized as an Adivasi. 

The conflict between the feeling of ‘we-ness and of ‘they- 
Hess’ surfaces when there are competing or conflicting inte- 
rests. One area in which this conflict is ever-present ts in the 
employment of the educated. Actually this is a question of 
the shortage of opportunities. It is-not that the upper castes 
or the Ujaliats have not experienced this frustration. During 
the British days when the Government made a distinction 
between the advanced, intermediate and backward castes and 
the Muslim minorities, the Brahmins and the allied advanced 
Castes had a similar experience. In acme states they suffer 
similarly éven today. es 

Thus, education by itself softens Adivasi-non-Adivasi 
relations, But people obtain education primarily with a view 
to earning a livelihood and it is here that the tribal conscious: 
Tess operates when the opportunities are not proportionate 
to the number of claimants. Jcb opportunities are a_by- 
Product of general economic development and itis the failure 
of that development that converts the unifying role of educa- 
tion into a conflicting one. Education as such recd not be 


blamed. 
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Tribal Coksciousness and the Peasants 


The other identifiable section where the feeling of Adivas! 
‘oneness’ gathers strength is the class of tribal middle peasants 
and big. Jandholders. The tenancy legislation with all its 
imperfections and given the manner of its implementation Was 
unfavourable to the Adivasis and made many people owners 
of land and increased the size of the holdings of many others. 
This landowning, class is a fairly big class in absolute terms: 
In fact, as the Census data show, in sonie Adivasi communities 
the number of agricultural labourers is smaller than the 
number of cultivators. The size of the holdings is not supposed 
to be more than 10 acres. But that class which has a sense © 
Property acquires a new confidence and new aspirations, 
Particularly when an entire new world is opened up to them 
through franspoyt, ccmmunications, and by schools comming 
to their villages. They want their sons to be educated both for 
financial and for status purposes. Psychologically, therefore: 
the programme of re-distribution of land ig very attractive 
even fcr the egricultural labourers. Actually, Chere js not 
enough cuttiyable land for every one and in all probability the 
agricultural labourers will remain labourers even if all the 
available land is distributed. Yet, the programme has an 
Agricultural value. Apart from the political following that ° 
party might gain from its Propagation, the pregramine creates 
new ambitions and shakes the people out of their complacency 
and mental lethargy. Some of them at least begin to look 
beyond their vittlages and districts. It is here that the new 
occupations and the small number engaged in them play 4 bre 
role. They provide a direction to those who began to think 
that something other than agriculture is also possible. This 
has happened in all the districts in South Gujarat. 

The educated, at least the first generation of them, comes 
from this class of smal] landholders or middle peasants among 
tribals as we have called them. For some time the educated 
and the landowning peasants have a common platform. But 
a5 Soon as the influence of education begins to be expressed 
among the educated in terms of the style of living, ways 47 
views of life, the peasants beccme critical of them. This happers 
within twenty-five years of education and that is how we fit 
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that the peasants have an ambivalent attitude towards the 
cducuted and vice-versa both among the Adivasis and the 
non-A diyasis. 

The ambitions and aspirations of the landholding pea 
sanis and of the educated class also have their effect o7 
Adivasi-non-Adivasi relations. There is the desire to be 
absorbed inte the wider society: but there are no means to 
Achieve this, or at least they are scarce. The non-Adivasis 
due to historical reasons, had an earlier start and havo an 
advantage over the Adivasis. Those among the Adivasis who 
have the means and have attaised a position of equality in 
materia} terms now want equality of status and power. That 
18 how we find that in all the districts the Adivasis say that the 
non-A divasis do not want them to come up. 


The Political Activities and the Slogan of Adivast State 


In spite of the similarity in socio-economic development and 2 
shared view of the Adivasi relationship, the slogan of a2 
Adivasi State and the attendant agitation is differently received 
and understood in different districts. How can this divergence 
be explained? The one difference that we have nated is the 
difference in political activity. As we have seen, the agitation 
exists in Broach District only and that is solely due to the 
initiative of the CPI(M). They have found allies among those 
they call the sectarians. Barring two Adivasi talukas in Surat 
District, the Communists do not have a foothold in the area. 
In Bulsar, they do not have a foathold in even one taluka and 
the idea of Adivasi State is not approved of in that District. In 
Surat district, the Vyara group’s position at the moment is not 
to agitate for an Adivasi state. But, if at ril, they would prefer 
4 full-fledged state and not the enlity allowable under the fifth 
Schedule of the Constitution. But the theoretical grounds of 
the Communists and the Vyara group are different. In the 
case of the latter, the question arises out of the Adivasi-non- 
Adivagj relationship and the nature of Hindu seciety and 
Philosophy, To use the Communist terminology, they are 
completely sectarian, Even if the Adivasi’s problems do not 
become part of a political programme in view of the fact that 
the socio-economic developments ate common in all the 
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districts and that the feeling ragurding the Adivasi-non- 
Adivasi relations is also the same, the possibility of 4 purely 
Adivas: movement in all the three districts cannot be ruled 
out. 

The social, psychological and econemic situation created 
by the developments during the last twenty years, has genera 
ted the forees which make Adivasi society ripe for charge 
This process cannot be stopped or reversed. Thus, it asin = 
correct to-say that nothing has happened in Adivasi society 
during the last twenty years. It is necessary, in the first 
place, to reengnize that much has happened there just as '" 
non-Adivas} areas, The problem js how to go forward oF 
develop further, or how to harness these forces for further 
reconstruction, 

As we have seen, there are several fields in which the 
forces of change operate and the problems have to be tackled 
i each of these fields in a coordinited manner. It is true that 
this is a generalization and it is always easier to say than to do 
athing. Tt is our contention that the problem is not correctly 
cognized, 

it is very common to encounter a social situation created: 

as in the case of the slogan of an Adivasi autonomous 5tal®, 
at the political and administrative levels. What happens when 
the situation is tackled purely at political level is described by 
Ghanshyam Shah in his report on the Dangs. He yas also 
discussed what happens when a new type of administration 
mtroduced. It is an error to treat the situation purely 38 
Jaw and order problem without taking into consideration the 
socio-economic, social and philosophical realities. 
These realities have to be studied with specific problems 
Ia view. The Government is probably conducting such studies 
im Its Own way. Tt may be possible to add a wider perspective 
to such studies. But that requires a dialogue between the 
administration and researchers. The point that is made here 
is that the feeling about (he Adivasi-non-Adivasi relationship 
8 going to play an important role in futuse developments: 
even if no political party cognizes it. 

Itis necessary ta clarify here that it is not only what the 
Adivasis feel and do but also what the non-Adivasis feel and 
do that is equally important and releyant, What we mean 
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iS that all the problems are likely to be viewed by both the 
Adivasis and the non-Adivasis from their respective angles. 
It ts generally presumed that the non-Adivasis always have a 
Wider perspective. That is not correct. Probably all that the 
Public knows is that there are 28 Adivasi members in the 
State Legislature. But it is hardly realized that the reality is 
different in different regions. For example, in South Gujarat, 
according to the 1961 Census, Surat and Bhulsar have 50 per 
fent, Broach has 42 per cent and and Dang has 97 per cent 
Adivasi papulation. If a demand or a point of view put forth 
by 50 per éent of the population is to be considered narrow 
Or sectarian, why is the point of view of the other 50 per cent 
considered ta be wider? Some of the answers could be that 
they are more advanced, they knew mare, they understand 
things better than the Adivasis. That is precisely what the 
Adivasi elite questions, They call it the ruse to keep the 
Adivasis backward. It is necessary to spread more knowledge 
about the Adivasis among the non-Adivasis in all regions. 
The other thing that needs to be changed among the non- 
Adivasis is the attitude that what they are doing is in the 
interests of the Adivasis and that the latter should appreciate 
it. What the Adivasis want is to be involved in deciding what 
1s in their interest and in implementing whatever decisions arc 
taken. It is necessary to recognize the Adivasi identity. 

What the Adivasis need to be informed of is that the 
changes that are taking place in their society are creating 
Cccupational differentiations which in turn create the problem 
of status differentiations based on then and on education, 
These and the problems of employment will have to be faced 
even by the ‘separate state. They are not going to be solved 
overnight by the creation of an Adivasi State, just as the 
problems of India have not been solved by politica! independ- 
ence. The differential development in different areas and of 
different communities with create problems similar to those 
between the Adivasis and the non-Adivasis, That the Dangt 
Adivasi considered the Dhodia Adivasi as an outsider is @ case 
in point, Also, the existence of associations for the advance- 
ment of different communities and the formation of new ones 
IS 4 pointer to the direction of future developments. Another 
factor is the existence of Adivasi Students Associations, Primary 
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School Teachers’ Associations and youth organizations: These 
will create preblems for the Adivasi state too. It would be 
&@ sorry mistake on the part of non-Adivasis to dismiss them 
assectarain. They can play a constructive role if they are not 
dismissed as sectarian but are properly understood. While 
they are confined to the Adivasis, they have interests which 
are common to both the Adivasis and the non-Adivasis- 

The Adivasi’s desire for a share in the distribution © 
power and authority is not a new phenomenon. It Js similar 
to the lower status groups in non-Adivasi areas desiring 4 
better status and a share in power in relation to the highec 
income groups. Some castes in the plains and coastal areas 
of South Gujarat have achieved that to the extent that it i$ 
not posed.as an inter-caste problem. ‘Ihese so-called lowe! 
castes are being involved in politics and are being politicized. 

But there are two differences between the Jower status 
groups in non-Adivasi areas and the Adivasis: (a) The former 
groups were living and involved in the wider world, pati 
cularly in the political set-up and the opportunity structure. 
The Adivasis entered into these structures only after independ: 
ence, ie, in 1947. They have a late start. (b) They have 
a sense of being discriminated against. The basis of this sens? 
is the feeling that they are a distinct proup—the Adivasis. 
The conflict is between this feeling and the participation 7 
the political and opportunity structure. The course of this 
Parhicipation, unlike that in the case of lower status and 
income groups of the plains area, has been consciously directed 
with regard to the political and opportunity structures. While 
this conscious direction inereased the participation, it als© 
added to the feeling of distinction. This feeling has grow? 
to such an extent during the last twenty years that they woul 
not Hike these crutches to be removed. Indced it would b¢ 
unwise to remove them immediately. One thing that the 
constitutional crutches have done is to enhance the aspirations 
and ambitions of the Adivasis. This is necessary for change 
and therefore desirable. The only way to make them independ- 
ent of these crutches isto increase their participation in the 
nou-directed areas of the opportunity structure. But that imp- 


Hes that our wider opportunity structure is wide enough today 
and is growing wider se as to absorb them, 
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Within the given opportunity structure there are séveral 
other ways to decrease the feeling of discrimination. These 
could be follawed by the non-governmental yoluntary 
agencies both among the Adivasis and among the non-Adi- 
Vasis. These ways will have to be at the elite and non-elife 
levels both among the Adivasis and the non-Adivasis. There 
could be several fields varying from literacy and fine arts to 
community welfare in which joint discussions and actions are 
Possible. These fields have to be thought out locally. It 
should be mentioned that such programmes will have very 
limited effects. 

After our investigation was over and this report was 
completed and ready for despatch to the Indian Council of 
Social Science Research, the newspapers of 31 July 1970 
published the news that the Gujarat Government has appoin- 
ted a Board for Adivasi and Harijan Welfare consisting largely 
of Adivasis and Hari jans. Itis a high powered board which 
Will formulate and sanction schemes for the welfare of the 
Scheduled tribes and castes. It will have two panels, one 
each for the Adivasis and the Harijans. The functions of 
the Board through these panels would be to prepare the 
monetary allocations for schemes to achieve the educational, 
economic and social advancement of the Harijans and Adivasis. 
The duties of the Board wilt be to look after the educational 
and welfare activities, housing, employment and health schemes 
and will provide protection from injustice and all forms of 
exploitation as far as the Adivasis and Harjjans arefconcemed. 

If the Board members keep their heads on their shoulders 
they should be able to da a lot towards increasing the pariici- 
Pation of the Adivasis and the Harijans ia the changing wider 
society, If they take hasty steps and short cuts to get imme- 
diate results, the Board will create more problems than it will 
Soive. 


17 


THE BHIL MOVEMENT IN THE DHULIA 
DISTRICT (1972-74) 


DS. Kolkarni 


Mntreduction 


T's Adivasis constitute about six per cent of the population 

of Maharashtra. They are concentrated in the hilly parte of 
the State and are amongst the poorest section of the. populace. 
Starvation is common and the imajority of them live below 
the poverty line. About forty Adivasi tribes were enumerated 
in the 1971 Census of the State. Out of these, eight tribes— 
Bhil, Mahadey Koli, Gond, Warali, Kokna, Thakur, Kathodt 
and Gamit—constitute about eighty per cent of the total 
Adivasi population in the State. The Adivasi population is con- 
centrated in certain parts of the State. About sixty per cent 
of them live in the three districts of Dhulia, Thana and Naaik. 
In spite of the special constitutional provisions for the pro- 
tection of these tribes, their condition seems to have remained 
Stagoant. This can be seen from a brief look at their con- 
ditions and circumstances as discussed below. 

The Adivasis live mainly in the rural areas. About 
Hinety-six per cent of them live in rural afeas as against the 
State average of sixty-nine per cent. Poverty appears to have 
reduced the average span of life among the Adivasis. About 
Sixteen per cent of the total population of the State consists 
of persons aged 45 and above. In the case of the Adivasis this 
age group constitutes thirteen per cent of the population. 
Because of poverty, a large majority of the Adivasi women 
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have to work more, About ferty-seven per cent of the total 
women in the cural areas of Maharashtra were recorded in the 
1961 Census as being gainfully employed, as against fifty-eight 
per cent of Adivasi women. The majority of the Adivasi ar¢ 
smal{ cultivators and agricultural Jabourers. About sixty-five 
per cent of the Adivasis Jand-holders have less than three 
hectares of land while only twenty per cent hold more than 
six hectares. Most of the land is situated in hilly tracts: and 
does not have irrigation facilities. A number of Adivasi 
work as agricultural labourers at very low wages. The work 
is also seasonal. In lean months a number of them are 
forced to live on leaves and roots, The Adivasis 4 
less migratory than others. They feel insecure in the allen 
surroundings of towns and cities and aré reluctant to move 
to urban areas. The Adivasis are far behind the gencral 
population in terms of education, and economic prosperlly ; 
The tribal sub-plan of Maharashtra State points out that 1? 
the view of some experts the Adivasis are yet to cover 2 50-year 
period to reach the existing levels of their counterparts 0 
other areas. Some experts also hold the view that quite @ 
few Adivasis are yet in the stone age. It is a matter of pride 
that the Adivasis in Maharashira are much advanced being 
agriculturists in the fall sense of the word excepting 4 hand- 
ful ike Maria Gond in Chandrapur and Katkaris in Wester? 
Mahatashtra wha are yet at the food gathering stage’ {emphasis 
added}, 

Adivasi tribes have their own hierarchical social system Of 
petty chiefs and priests-cum-medicants (bhagats). Different 
Adivasi tribes follow their own customs and avoid contact 
with other tribes living in the same area. 


Problems 


Poverty, exploitation, illiteracy (lack of education), addition 
ts liquur and superstitions are the fiye important problems 
faced by the Adivasis, 

It is indeed difficult to imagine the poverty among the 
Adivasis. Asa group they belong to the lowest twenty per 
cent of the population classified according to per capita in- 
come. Most of the Adivasis are small cultivators with inferior 
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Quality holdings which do nat have irrigation facilities. As 
labourers on farms; in forests and in charcoal manufactur- 
ing they get work on low wages only for some days in the 
year. A number of Adivasi women collect firewood and sell 
It for a living. A study of the economic conditions of the 
agricultural labour in Shakada tehsil of Dhutia District shows 
that in most of the villages the Ber capita annual income of 
Sample families {most of whom were Bhils) was less than 
Rs. 306. The condition of the Adivasis in other districts is 
not different, 

The exploitation of the Adivasis by the non-Adivasis takes 
various forms. Money-lenders-cum-traders charge incredibly 
high rates of interest, During lean months they are Jent about 
Rs. 50 which have to be repaid after the harvests (within a 
Pericd of three io four months} in kind. The money-lender 
recovers as much as possible. If calculated the rate of interest 
would work out to be between 600 to 1200 per cent. Harsh 
means are also ysed to recover loans. These include beating the 
debtor or confining him in the lender's house. Other traders 
in ihe Adivasi areas also take advantage of the ignorance of 
the Adivasis. High prices are charged for necessaries like salt. 
In the Adivasi areas of Dhulia and Chandrapur salt is sold or 
exchanged for more than a rupee per kilogram of paddy. False 
Weights are also commonly used. Lack of proper transport 
facilities and ignorance about the prevailing prices compel the 
Adivasis to sell their products to local traders and to purchase 
their goods from them only. The local traders normally have 
some sort of understanding among themselves to perpetuate 
this exploitation. 

Exploitation also takes the form of bonded labour for 
Tepayment of debts. Bonded labour is not very uncommon 
among Adivasis. Its form differs from place to place. Exploi- 
tation has resulted in the appropriation by the non-Adivasis 
of lands belonging to the Adivasis. The process of alienation 
Started before Independence and gained momentum after 
1950. This land alienation bas led to a loss of the only pro- 
ductive asset of the Adivasis and has reduced them to the 
level of serfs. ee ae 

Petty government officials also exploit the Adivasts in 
many ways. Policemen extort money under threats of arrest, 
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Revenue servants like talathis and patawaris charge heavy fees 
for any service which is supposed to be rendered free © 
charge. Instances are known when revenue stamps worth tet 
Paise were sold for'a rupee or more. The extreme property : 
ignorance, gcogeaphical and cultural isolation of the Adtvass 
Make the exploiters bold and their injustice gees. unnoticed 
and unpunished. . 

Most of the Adivasis are illiterate. The literacy rate - 
Maharashtra in 196] was twelve per cent for males am 
two per cent for females in the Adivasis areas. as ae 
forty-two and seventeen per cent respectively for the ee 
State population. The difference becomes even wider int | 
case of higher education, A few Adivasis who are aaa" 
Up to Matriculation or above are able to get jobs in towns 4 
cities because of Government reservation of jobs for Adiva- 
sis. This leads to a migration of educated persons from 
Adivasi areas. Some educated persons, belonging mainly to 
the families of Adivasi chiefs or those whe are relatively well 
off, get elected to the Legislature, or Zilla Parishads and 
Taluka Panchayats. Only a very few of them care to serv® 
their people and some of them even begin ta exploit their 
brethren by entering the money-lending business. Due to 
poverty young boys are forced to start working at the 2g° of 
nine or ten and are employed to [ook after cattle, ete. The 
girls look after the household work and the younger children, 
while their mothers are out collecting firewood. Hence most 
of the boys and girls do not ga to school. In any case, they 
are enable to benefit fram going to school where they have 1° 
Study in a language they do not use athome. Their ow? 
dialect finds no place in the education system, The teachers 
are ajso very irregular ag most of them live in nearby towA 
or big places. Most of them do not have their families in the 
villages where they teach even if they live there. The no0- 
Adivasi teachers lock upon the Adivasi students with indiffer- 
ence bordering on contempt. No wonder that the spread of 
literacy is very slow among the Adivasis. 

Liquor is part of Adivasi fife. A child is given a few 
drops of liquor after birth. A dead body is buried only after 
Some liquor ispoured into its mouth. Till recently, Adivasis 
used liquors prepared locally from Mahuwa flowers oF 
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other substances, However, after prohibition was introduced 
they started consuming strong country liquors made ilticitly 
from jaggery. After prohibition was partially abolished, they 
started consuming liquors made by sugar factcries and brewe- 
Ties. Due to poverty and ignorance, most of the Adivasis live 
4 day to day life and never think of the future. ‘This attitude 
to life make them an easy prey to drinks. Drinking increases 
their poverty, indebtedness and exploitation. Money-lenders, 
landlords and traders can easily induce them to execute false 
documents or put their thumb impression on false receipts or 
accounts when they are under the influence of Jiquor. 

Most of the Adivasis believe in supernatural powers and 
Bhosts. A sick man is first taken to a medicant (Bhagat) 
who normally asks him to offer hens or goats to the gods. He 
exploits them in this and various other ways. 


Movements among the Adivasis 


The Adivasi movements before Independence had a peculiar 
nature. When indebtedness and oppression reached unbear- 
able portions in an area, a more daring Adivasi would collect 
4 group of persons and raid the houses of money-lenders, 
destroy the papers, and cut off their noses in some cases. This 
gtoup would carry on such activities for somie time but it would 
soon he arrested by the police and the whole thing would 
come to an end. The Adivasis cherish the memory of a number 
of such heroes. — 

The first major movement against the exploitation of 
Adivasis was organized under the leadership of Mrs. Godavari 
Parulekar, a leader of the Communist Party. The movement 
met with extreme opposition from the money-lenders, traders 
and contractors on the one hand and the Government on the 
Other. However, it received wide publicity and also support 
from political parties and social workers. In spite of seveve 
Opposition the movement succeeded in emancipating bonded 
labour, raising wage rates and stopping the atracities Lal ota 
ed by the money-lenders and traders. Above all it create a 
Sense of self-respect among the Adivasis. No longer did they 
Temain meek and humble to be oppressed by police constables, 
falathis (the village revenue officials), and forest guards. 
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Tie Movement in Dhulia 


Many years ljater, another tribal movement tonk place ™. 
Dhulia District. About 37 per cent of the population of the 
District consist of Bhils, the most prominent Adivasi tribe 
in the State. This movement is of recent origin and is just 
a decade old. However, it has achieved significant results 
and is held as an example of Adivasi movements in the. 
State, The rest of this paper is devoted to a description © 
this movement. 

The presént District of Dhulia wasa part of the region 
called Khandesh. The Gujaratis aad migrated to this are4 
before the establishment of British rule. However, they set 
tled down in the area in large numbers only after the Britis 
extended their rule. The East India Company encouraé 
cultivation of cotton in the area. The development of roa : 
and the construction of railways in the area in the 1860s hel?- 
ed the development of capitalist farming. Farmers who ha 
migrated from Gujarat known as Gujats occupied the [anes 
and began employing Bhils as saldars wha were treated more 
or less as slaves. All land formerly cultivated by the Adivas 
was gradually occupied by non-Adivasis by legal and illes* 
means, This process started in the 1830s and went on ¥ 
1970. After 1950 there were large-scale transfers of land from 
Adivasis to non-Adivasis.2 This alienation took place in V4" 
ious ways: (a) Money-lenders took possession _ of the lands @ 
those Adivasis who owed them money. In many cases, ¢ 
took place under oral agreements. The lands so taken Ove! 
were never xeturned. (b) Rich landlords took possession 0 
Adivasi land on promise of exchange which never took place 
(c) A number of money-lenders took Adivasi lands on long” 
term lease with or withont the Collector's consent. They 8° 
themselves registered as tenants and became owners under 
the Tenancy Act. (d) Non-transferable Adivasi ivam land wer® 
made transferable on payment of a certain amount after Inde- 
pendence. Non-Adivasis purchased these lands afier they 
became transferable. (e) Adivasi lands were auctioned DY 
cooperative credit societies because of non-payment of dues: 
These were purchased by non-Adivasis. A number of thes? 
transactions took place through force and fraud. 
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With increased ownership of land in the area, the non- 
Adivasis. began te oppress the Adivasis in various ways. 
Landlessness and poverty forced the Adivasis to work as 
saidars ot casual labourers on non-Adivasi owned farms for 
low wages and long hours. Monezy-lenders also employed 
then on low wages. Instances of the flogging of Bhil labourers, 
rape of Bhil women, burning of huts and other atrocities began 
to increase in number. Since the non-Adivasis practically con- 
trolled all the seats in the State Legislature and had good 
contacts with Government officials at al! levels in the District, 
their crimes against the Bhils went unnoticed and unpunished. 
Political parties in the area paid lip service to the welfare of 
the Adivasis but did little to redress their grivvances. Sarvo- 
daya workers in ihe area were the first to take any action. 
Shti Vinoba Bhave had in his Bhoodas Yadaa toured this 
area and a Sarvodaya Ashram was established at Dhadgaon 
in the interior of the Satpuda mountains. One of the Sarvo- 
daya Ashram workers was a Bhil and he provided the leader- 
ship to the movement. 


Leadership 


Aibarsing Suratwanti was born in a village in the area. 
He was educated up to Matriculation. He was employed ia 
the Sarvodaya Ashram on their ambulance. After 1967 he 
Started touring the villages and asked the Adiyasis to unite to 
fight the atrocities committed against them. He used to sing 
bhajany and became known in the area as Ambarsing Mahara), 
aS persons who sing Bhajans are called Maharaj among the 
Bhils, Some Sarvodaya workers backed him in this work. 
They formed a Gram Swataj Samiti and started touring the 
area to unite the Bhils against oppression. Some educated 
youths from different places joined Ambarsing and helped lim 
to organize youth mandais at different places. Eventually 
ihey set up the Shramik Sanghtana which, along with the 
Gram Swaraj Samiti, guided the movement. 


Growth and Develapment 


On 7 November 1971, a meeting was organized at Budhigavan 
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village? Representatives from different villages attended the 
meeting. Itwas decided to conduct a survey of different 
villages to study the problem of land alienation. By Janwaty 
1972, 72 villages had been surveyed. On 30 January 1972, 2 bis 
rally of Adivasis was organized at Shahada which was attended 
by about 6000 Adivasis. A charter of demands was prepared, 
This included stopping Adivasi land transfers to non-Adivasiss 
restoration of lands illegally transferred, implementation © 
the employment guarantee scheme of the State-Government 
and fixation of minimum wages for agricultural labourers: 
Thereafter, Adivasi youth groups started taking out morchas at 
different places. The landlerds tried to counter this growi"é 
awareness in different ways like beating Adivasi leaders and 
lodging false complaints against them with the police. How" 
ever, at ctrtain places the Adivasis succeeded in getting back 
the lands illegally occupied by the money-lenders and others: 

From February to May 1972, verious Adivasi groups 
succeeded in getting about 1872 acres of land in thirty-On® 
villages restored to them. This created a wave of enthusiasm 
among the Adivasis and a corresponding bitrerness amons 
the non-Adivasi landlords who organized crop protection 
societies to resist them. Adivasi workers were arrested by the 
police at different places. Adivasi groups offered land saty@ 
eraha at different places, such as the one that Ambarsing Surat 
wanti offered on 2 October 1972, This received wide publicity 
in Maharashtra. The then Minister of Forest, Shri M.D. Chou" 
dhari held discussions with the warkers. The Government © 
Maharashtra appointed three special tehsildars to inquire into 
the legality of land transfers from Adivasi to non-Adivasi Per 
sons. The reports of these tehsildars have not been published: 
but it is reliably learnt that they have reported that these trans" 
fers with very few exceptions, were more or less in accordance 
with the provisions of the law. 

The Adivasis were not satisfied with these investigations 
and efforts and in February 1974 they again lanuched land 
Salyagrahas at different places to regain the lands illegally 
acquired by non-Adivasis, On 25 February 1974, Ambarsing 
died of 4 kidney disease at Poona. The Adivasia thus lost 
the man who had given them a new sense of self-respect. How 
ever, the struggle was carried on. On 17 April 1974 a big raliy 
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Was organized at Prakashe in Shahada tehsil. It was attended 
by over 15,000 Adivasis. from different villages in the District. 
Many of them had walked miles to attend the tally. The 
Government of Maharashtra issued an ordinance on 6 July 
1975 (13 of 1974), to prohibit the transfer of Adivasi lands 
to non-Adivasis and ta restore lands alienated-in contravention 
of the Jaw,4 The Ordinance was latter changed into an Act 
(45 of 1974). The Act mainly dealt with the restoration of 
lands alienated in contravention of the law and the prohibition 
Of future alienation. However, a number of further transfers 
were effected by taking advantage of the legal loopholes. The 
Maharashtra Legislature subsequently passed a Bill to restore 
lands Jegally alienated during a certain period (Bill No. 81 of 
1975), After a very long period it received the assent of the 
President and became an Act (14 of 1975).° 

Both these Acts were challenged in the High Court. How-~ 
ever, they have now been declared valid and are being imple- 
mented. The Adivasi workers in Dhulia are doing their best 
to get these Acts implemented. Thus it can be seen that the 
Adivasi movement in Dhulia has scored a victory so far as 
the land problem of the Adivasis is concerned. , 

There was also the problem of agricultura) labour. There 
are twa kinds of agricultural labourers in the area—~(a) sa/dars, 
labourers on annual contract; and (b) Hatmajur or casual 
labourers, It has already been mentioned that the saldars 
were treated very badly. They had to work from early 
Morning. to midnight and to do all types of jobs on the farm 
and in the house. They did not get a single holiday in the 
year and the wages were also yery low. The Shramik Sangh- 
tana and the Gram Swaraj Samiti organized the saldars. It 
was decided that the annual contracts between saldars and 
the landlords should be finalized at a meeting between them 
and that individual contracts should he avoided. The saldars 
in a number of villages were able to effect such contracts. In 
some villages the landlords refused to deal with the salar 
unions. The village committees of saldarx under the leadership 
of the Shramik Sanghtana printed forms of accounts and 
supervised the payments to saldars. The hours of work and 
the nature of work were also fixed. This system of contract 
began in 1972 and after much resistance the landlords accepted 
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it and it became an accepted practice by 1975. if 
The casual labourers were also organized. The rates Fi 
wages were supposed to be fixed in consultation with the lane 
lords. This also met with still resistance from the landlords. 
In 1974 the Government of Maharashtra fixed minimum wages 
for agricultural labourers, The Adivasis demanded the imple” 
mentation of these wages and at a number of places they 
Tefused to a work on lower wages. The-struggle still goes 09 
There was also a problem of forest land. A number i 
Adivasis had been cultivating lands which were shows 1” 
Gevernment records as forests. The Adivasis had eleare® 
Parts of the forests and were cultivating them with the conn) 
vance of the forest officers. However, notices were now issue 
to the cultivators to vacate them. A number of persons Rok 
also forced to supply labour for forest work. Both these isstes 
were taken up by the workers. People were asked to refuse 
to do forced labour. Satyagrahas were offered when attempts 
Were made to vacate cultivated lands in the forest areas. ' 
Government has now agreed to redistribute the land ne 
actually under forest to Adivasi cultivators. The Sharmik Sang 
htana workers supervised the work of distributing the land. 1 
one case they attacked and severely injured by those who w4? 
ted a favoured distribution of land to a few individuals only- 
The movement is not limited to agitations and Sat 
grahas. [t also includes the education of Adivasis, and at" 
liquor and anti-betting (marka) campaigns. Educational camps 
are Organized for three to four days at different village 
Information on various problems is given at these camps 
Separate camps for women are also organized. Night schools 
(called dangariy by the Adivasis) are also conducted at different 
villages where the Adivasis are taughi to read and write. 
Adivasi women have formed groups to prevent men from 
drinking liquor and have succeeded in quite a few cases. 32 


some villages country liquor shops as well as illicit breweries 
have been closed. 


Conclusion 


Thus the Bhil movement in Dhulia started in real earnest only 
from 1970 achieved considerable success in only a few years- 
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The Adivasis in the area have gained a sense of self-respect. 
They can no longer be harassed as dumb animals by landlords, 
Money-lenders or fower level Government officials. The 
Movement has received wide publicity in the newspaper and 
4 number of younger people from cities like Poona and 
Bombay have taken part in organizing the Adivasis. Some 
young Adivasis are also working as full-time workers of the 
Sanghtana. 

| After the proclamation. of the Emergency in June 1975, some 
of the workers of the Sanghtana were arrested probably at the 
instigation of local vested interests. They were released after a 
few months. Some of them have been arrested again recently. 
The Sanghtana is now concentrating its attention on the 
education of men and women, implementation of land restora- 
Ucn acts and similar activities. 
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THE HALPATI MOVEMENT AMONG THE 
DUBLASS OF SOUTH GUJARAT 


William Ekka and A.K. Danda 


Qeverar TYPOLOGIES of tribal mevements have been aticmpted 

S0 far by scholars from India and abroad. Linton (1°43), 
Wattace (1956). and Mahapatra (1972) are a few of them. 
Trough most of them are fairly comprehensive accounts, 
None of them are fully exhaustive. [1 certain cases—for 
“sample, Linten (1943) and Mahapatra (J972)—the cate- 
Bories of specitic typologies are, for obvicus reasons, not 
exclusive either. The character of the movements is same- 
times so varied that even after taking all typologies togelher 
One wonders whether al{ the tribal movements can be pro- 
Derly fitted to any or even several of them, The Halpati mover 
Ment among the Dublas of South Gujarat is one such move 
ment which can, an the whole, be accommedated to Linton’s 
scheme (1943) through, following Wallace.’ One would ponder 
Whether it cun really be called a movement. The problem can 
be overcomue if we aecept a twofold clustering af movements— 
exopencus and endogenous—taking the ethnic affiliation of 
the leaders of the movement into account. In this respect the 
Halpati movement falls in the former category as it was Orig 
nally initiated by Gandhi and his followers who were mostly 
from outside community. 

The Dublas canstitute the largest tribal group of South 
Gujarat, particularly in Bulsar, Surat, and Broach districts. 
They were landless, extremely poor, and lived fike serfs of the 
Kanbi or Patidar landlords. Their original name is not 
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known. It is said that due to their impoverished conditions 
they weré referred to as ‘dubla’ which means ‘weak’. This 
was considered to be a pejorative term by the people 
(Breman, 1974), So, Gandhi named them the Halpati. Vallav- 
bhai Patel formally used the name Halpati on 26 January 1939, 
perhaps for the first time, in the course of a joint meeting of 
the bonded Dub)a labourers and their masters. Etymalogically: 
the term is derived from the word falor plough and means 
one who ploughs or holds the plough. 

The system of bonded labour was locally known a5 halt” 
pratha. Under this system an indebted labourer oF Halt 
was bound by cantract to serve his Dhaniama® or creditor 
until he had repaid his debt. The creditors were invariably 
the Jandowners and in sharp contrast the indebted labourcts 
were by and farge Jandless.4 Except through their empley- 
ment as agricultural labourers they had rio other source © 
income. Their wages were mastly given in kind, focally know? 
as bhata ot bhai plus a small amount of cash ona daily bass: 
But the cash given to them was so little that they would never 
be able to get rid of their bunded condition by repaying ther 
debts. As reported by Shah in this connection, ‘the scale © 
wages was not determined by the cost of living but bY the 
Wishes of the landowners who naturally formed a streng 4” 
self-sufficient group; against rapacity and selfishness, there 
Was no remedy, no appeal, na redress’ (1951:176). In ord? 
nary circumstances, the dependenes of the falf on his daar 
ama went on increasing, lowering him te a state of semir 
setfdom, To refer to Shah again, a creditor could sell his 
bonded labourer or transfer him to some other creditor alonB 
with the balance of the deht. Often, the debt incurred by & 
father devolved on the son, necessitating him to occupy what 
was almost his pre-destined position. When the son in tut 
needed money, particularly for meeting wedding expenses, as 
alse resorted to the same source 4 it was almost impossible to 
repay the debt or serve two creditors simultaneously. Even if 
they did not inherit debts many Dublas became bonded 
labourers by borrowing money for meeting marriage or other 
expenses. In course of time, other members of the family 
also got attached to the household of the creditor, the women 
becc ming maid-servants and the children praziers. They used 
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to be called yasidi and gawalia respectively. 

A tali had to work hard and for long hours. If he did 
ups work to the satisfaction of his creditor or absented 
himself, he was scolded and sometimes beaten in the very 
Presence of his wife and children, who had no courage to 
Protest against such treatmen'!. If a half tried to intervene 
OF protect a fellow bonded labourer, he was driven away 
#long with membets of his family to face starvation, His 
master invariably sacked him and no other farmer engaged 
him because of his unobsequicus and unservile nature. 

As this. was a single crop area, there was not much 
demand far daily wage labourers till about two decades ago. 
So the half had to render unconditional service to his master. 
According to Shah, in the early deys the tribals of South 
Gujarat Were shifting cultivators. During the period of transi- 
tion from shifting (o settled aeticulture they lost whatever 
’ontrol they had over their land. 

_ At that time the land revenue used to be collected by the 
Desai who belonged to the Anavil, Patidar, Benia, and 
Parsi communities. They acred as mortéy-lenders to small 
farmers for payment of cash levies and in course of time 
Managed to take away their land and employ them as agricul 
tural labourers who later on became bonded labourers. 
Among all tribes, as reported by Shah, ‘The Dublas by bee 
Soft nature, easy going and subordinate temperament reached 
the stage of serfdom the earliest and in largest numbers 
(1958: 172). Some Dubla informants, however, reported that 
they had no land from the very beginning. When they came 
Into contact with the Jandowners, they got involved im debts 
ae their failure to pay back the loan made them what they 
ate, 

Whatever reasons there may bave been for 
aud predicaments of the Dubla, they made very little eoncerted 
"fort to ‘achieve freedom from their bonded condition. They 
Wert so cowed down that in knite of their numerical dominance 
they put up with the inhuman-treatment meted out to them. 

heir economie vulnerability, absence of alternative ia 
ation, lack of unity and leadership, illiteracy, and lower 10) © 

Slatus together placed them at a disadvantage and compeue 


ft to remain in semi-serfdem. 


the problems 
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Before Independence, the then Government did very little 
tither to abolish /alipratha or to alleviate the sufferings of the 
hali. Some moves were initiated by Congress volunteers. But 
due to their preoccupation with the struggle for freedom, those 
Tooves had no lasting impact. According to Jugatram Dave, 
an associate of Gandhi, the cause cf the liberation of 1be 
Halpati from Aalipratha was at first taken up by the inmates 
ef Sabarmati Ashram,* Ahmedabad. In the early twenties of 
the present century many of the Ashram workers lived 
Villages with a view to spreading the demand for independence 
in rural areas. Some cf them settled down in the Bardoli taluka 
of Surat District for this pupose and established scveral 
actioa centres at different places. As ihey lived with the people 
in the villages they soon discovered that ina place where h 
of the people lived in a state of virtual serfdom, political 
independence would mean very little to them unless they were 
emancipated. So, instead of propagating the cause cf freedom, 
they initiated socia} work programmes. amonp the Halfpatls 
taught them to live in cleanliness, to spin, and to sing Bhajans 
(devotional songs) while they took sleps to promote literacy: 

_ Narhari Pareek, 2 social worker, came in this manner t? 
Sarbhon village and staried a night school for adults 4 
Halpati hamlet in 1923. The Dublas’ response to it was 
encouraging. Once Thakkar Bapa paid a visit to the schoo 

and being impressed by the zeal of the Dublas he composed 
a song for them, the words of which broadly meant that they 
would read and be free, that they would not tolerate anyoue 
scolding or beating them and that they would send their 
children to schoo!. Observing the enthusiasm af the Dubles 
for education and hearing the song, the Patidars grew 
alert and alarmed. They did not like the Dublas going t© 
school and accordingly chastized and threatened their respec 

tive halis. Asa consequence, one night no Dubla turned UP 
for the class. Narhari Pareck could guess at the reason 42 

in order to press his mission he undertook a fast until the 
schuol reapened. At this, through the intervention of 
Vallavbhai Patel, the school was reopened and Narbari 
Pareek broke his fast, However, after this incident the school 


did not run very smoothly and it was eventually decided t0 
close it down. 
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As reported ty Jugatram Dave, no Significant develop- 
ment took place during the periad between 1924 and [938, 
This period witnessed a {remendous awareness of nationalism 
among the farmers of Bardoli taluka. In [928 they, under 
the leadership of Sardar Vallavbhai Patel, had successfully 
Opposed the imposition of higher land tax by the Gevern- 
ment, But no further action was initiated to do away with 
the falipratha until it was decided to hold the session of tne 
Indian National Congress in Haripura village of Bardoli 
taluka in 1938. Preparations were started about six months 
before the commencement of the session and seyeral com- 
Mittees Were formed, The publicity committee, in addition 
to ifs norma functions, was assigned the task of explaining 
the meaning of independence to the people, especially the 
Dublas of the villages adjoining Haripura- To the Dublas, 
independence meant fiberation from 4alipratha and with that 
hope in mind they came forward in large numbers to help in 
constructing roads and doing other manual jobs at the site of 
ihe sexsion. Jt was a novel experience for them to be away 
from their houses for so long and to work for someone 
other than their dhaniama. The dhaniamas did not like this 
but taking the prevailing situation into acconnt they allowed 
their halis to work for the Congress session. They themselves 
were sUpporters of the Congress and were the ultimate 
beneficiaries of the roads being bult around their villages. 
So they supplied food-grains to the Congress workers for 
feeding the halis engaged in various works. As observed by 
Jugatram Dave, perhaps the only gain of the Haripura Con- 
gress for the Dublas was that they gave up their habit of 
drinking liquor. This was the result of the fact that during 
the session Vallaybhai Patel promised to liberate the Dublas 
from fAafipratia on condition that the latter would give up 
the habit of drinking liquer. 

After the conclusion of the Haripura Congress, Vailav- 
bhai Pate! jnitiated moves fo honour his promise to the 
Dublas, He convened a meeting of the leaders of landown- 
ing farmers of Bardoli taluka and explained to them the evils 
of halipratha and requested them fo, set the Dublas free. A 
joint meeting of the representatives of the landowning 
farmers and the Aalis was held on 21 August 1938 where it 
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was decided that Aalipratha would be abolished within se 
month and several resolutions were passed which determrae 


the future course of action. In brief the resolutions were 45 
follows: 


1. Helipratha is economically and morally harmful to 

both the farmers and the labourers. It should be 

abolished and payment of wages in cash should a 

introduced. A ali should have the freedom to Wor 

anywhere as he wishes. 

The rate of wages is fixed at four-and-a-half annas- 

3. The debt of a fali who has served for twelve yeats 
should be treated as paid. The remaining debt © 
those who have served for less thaa twelve ie 
Should be realized from their daily wages for ant : 
year proportionately. A fAafi who was still 17 de 
should be paid three-and-a-half annas and the sesigre 
ing one anna should be paid to the dianiama until 
debt was fully repaid. d 

4. For the settlement of disputes between farmers 2 
jabourers a panchayat of both the parties should be 
formed. If the panchayat failed to settle the dispUl 
4 sarpanch should mediate and settle it. 


he 


In this meeting, resolutions were also passed fixing ue 
wages of women and children engaged in household 20 
other tasks. Taey were shown to Gandhi who was camping 
at Bardoli at that time. Though not very satisfied with in 
terms of the resolutions, he approved them as both parties 
had drafted them jointly. Under the presidentship of Vallav 
bhai Patel, a joint meeling of the farmers and the labourers 
of Bardoli taluka was held on 26 January 1939 and these 
resolutions were finally adopted. It was in this meeting th# 
the Dublas and dhaniamas care to be known as Malpatls 
and Patels respectively. 

The Halpatis put the resolutions into practice from the 
very next day. They stopped the practice of having o8° 
meal in the honse of the Patel but continued to work for 
them. But the Patels kept waiting for another Patel to tke 
the fitst step before paying wages in cash to the labourets 
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Some days passed this way without producing any positive 
Tesults. In some villages meetings were held to implement 
the resolutions. Certain plans were evolved by the farmers 
of Khoj village in this regard which were as follows: 


1. The Patels wilt stap the practice of supplying meals 
to the Halpatis and instead pay them in cash, 

2. Social workers will stay in the villages until the imple- 
Mentation of the naw system of payment of wages. 

3. Social workers will ring a bell at appeinted hours 
announcing the beginning and closure of the working 
hours. ; 

4. The farmers should inform the labourers the previous 
evening about the work required from them. 

5. Those labourers who did not have a job should assem- 
ble at a fixed place so that the farmers could get the 
required number of labourers from there, 

6. Tn every village there should be a joint panchayat of 
both the parties. 


In spite of'all these exercises, no Patel wanted to be the 
first to pay wages in cash. Soan the Halpatis stopped going 
to work. As this happened in an agriculturally slack season 
the Patels were not worried about the development. But the 
Halpatis stopped their women also from serving in the houses 
Of the Patels. T his created many problems for the latter as 
their cattle sheds were not cleaned, their clothes and utensils 
Were not washed, their courtyards were not swept and their 
women had to altend to all the household chores which they 
were not used to doing. This compelled the Patels to agree 
to the demands of the Halpati. 

However, within a pa ia of this change, the dese 
Were reduced to hali again. By 1942, the Congress socia 
workers had left the area to participate in the struggle i 
independence. No one could be left behind to provide sean 
ragement and guidance to the Halpatis. Meanwhile, the ee 
World War had broken out bringing dearness in tts ae 
a result, the agreed wages were ne longer ee sie 
for a singie meal. Naturally the Halpatis agai ual 
dependent on the Patel, who fixed wages according to his will. 
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This gave rise to a situation which brought back into existence 
the old. practice of giving one meal and two seers of fucd-graims 
to the labourers. Thus, Aalipratha reestablished itsel’. 

Even after the indapendesice of the country, it taok seme 
time to wipe out Aalipratha. According to a press note cited 
by Shah, the Dublas of Gujarat, the farmers, and the halis 
reached a formal agreement through the good ofives of Morant 
Desai and Gulzarilal Nanda on Et June 1948 at Bardoli, for 
the abolition of kalipratha which was enforced on 17 June 
1948. However, the agreement was not reinforced by [nw. 
As 4 result, the concerned parties were not bound to observe 
the terms and conditions Jaid down in the agreement. AS 4 
result, falipratha continued to linger on. 

The process of the disintegration of halipraiia was initiated 
by the commerciezlization of agriculture and the consequent 
depatronization of associated relationships. Noww-a-days fat 
MEFs gTOW more cash crop than food-grains which has made 
agriculture more capital intensive than labour intensive. ABT 
culture in South Gujarat has become somewhat mechanized 
too. Asa sesult, the relationship between the landowmlng 
farmers and agricultural labourers gradually gat transfarmed 
from an impersonal one toan uncordial one. There were 
Gccasions when small friction between them led to violence. 

In the lute fifties of the present century, the practice of 
haliprutha almost disappeared. But their long sline-tike 
existence presented a host of serious problems to the Halpauls. 
In order to find solutions, Halpati leaders Javerbhai Sankal- 
bhai Patel and Chhotubhai Gopalji Desai asked their elders 
to assemble near Bageshwar temple of Vaghecha village and 4 
Plan was drawn up for the creation of an organizalion for rhe 
advancement of the Hatpatis in every respect. A year later on 
30 Septembcr 1961, the Halpati Seva Sangh was established 
at Bardoli, 

Right from its inception, the President af the Sangh has been 
J ugatram Dave and its Secretary Arvindbhaj Chhowubhat 
Desai, both non-Dublas. It issun by money obtained from 
subsidies, donations, sale of agricultural produce, and profit 
from its Khandi Gramodyog schemes. The tasks unnertaker 
by the Halpati Seva Sangh for the development of the Hatpatis 
include—as eutlined in the Halpati Seva Sangh's £ardolini 
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ei : : fet (1973) maintenance of schools, imparting 
hnis, digging well a Eiing egal and medical aid. constructing 
mum Wages A 4 Pressitig for tite implementation of Mini- 
social refers, . ct, conducting excursions, bringing about 
ment for Perio culiural activities, making arrange 
hajan ee Pa in the hamlets of the Halpatis, organizing 
Hatpatis 8, and effecting prohibition of liquor among the 
Sma Seva Sangh, at least theoreticajly, has 
So far the i bs lo various developmental works far the people. 
running ek pe ue concentrated its attention more on 
else. it a oo ‘ ane Khadi Gramedyog schemes than anything 
ter pasta os twenty hostels, one higher secondary school, 
PNA oe schools, and cight Ashram shulas or primary 
‘ duckine t has mot yet been able to craaie enough desire for 
The among the Halpats. 7 

Dibiec pit existence and the seml-serl dom of the 
national 1 South Gujarat | had attracted the attention of top 
and nines like Gandhi, Vallavbhai Pate!, Morarji Desal, 
Rett iis Nanda. Gandhi wanted to convert this 
tins . of bonded labourers io the status of owner-culti- 
art and alb che above-mentioned national leaders and many 

i worked to achieve this goal. What have been the 
ene of this transformation process that was initiated 
RAP iwenties of the present century? The Dublas call 
a elves Halpatis, but to members of other neighbouring 

-Mmunities they are still the Dublas. If the appropriateness 
of the Meaning of aname is taken Inte account, the tilt is 
definitely in favour of the other communities. This does not, 
however, siake it a case of non-achievement. The ‘period of 
serfdom had come to end for the kalis even tong before the 
initiation of the Prise Minister's 20-point cconomic programme 
during the Emergency. Inhuman torture and humiliation are 
NO longer meted out and their overall dependence upon the 


Patels has been relatively reduced. They are no ionger forced 
k is taken without 


tu work extra huurs and no additional wer 
Payment. A time-keeper announces the beginning of the day's 
work and its closure. They also receive wages if cash. But 

ivators in the 


they haye neither become Halpatis or Ow ner-cull 
Strict sense of the term, vor have they acquired enough 
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strength to maintain their existing status. The organizational 
set-up of the Halpati Seva Sangh is an insurance against any 
further mishap but this as such ean do very little besides 
looking after their sundry needs. Contre] over econome 
resources, which is the main level for a break through, has 
remained beyond their reach. Thus, Gandhi’s dream © 
transforming the Aalis into Halpatis has only been notionally 
fulfilled. However a sign of the strength of the movement 
the increasing involvement of indigenous leaders. As already 
mentioned cartier, the initial thrust of (he movement Was 
exogenous in character and there was very little initiative from 
within the community for sustaining the movement. Naturally 
it had to pass through periods of relative inactivity. Once 
sufficient endogenous initiative is penerated and given sustained 
_ organizational support, transformation of economic staiv® 
may not rerai ijlusory for a very long period. Amalgamation 
of endogenous initiative with exogenous leadership will nece” 
sitate a fresh review of the typology of movements. 


Notes 


1. Wallace defines a revitalization movement asa deliberate, organized, 
conscious effort by members of a socicty ta construct a mare sain 
culture, 

2, A hail is a ploughman who ordinarily works in the fields of 4 cael 
Owner by annual contract. But if he ever needs to borrow moneys 

which most of the ploughmen usually do, he does it fram the ae 
owner whose fields he cultivates and thus becomes attached te bin! 
until repayment of the debi, the interest of which goes on accumulat 
Ing, turning him in the long tun into a bonded Jabourer. 

| & dhaninma is a landowner who ordinosily gets his Gelds cultivate’ 
by engaging ploughmen, lacally known as half, on anual contract 
During exigencies a halt borrows money from his diztmfae. anls 
sets the beginning of a new Telationship which assigns the dhaniam’ 
the role of a creditor and the #afi hecomes his debtor, & alatue me 
ultimately makes him a bonded labourer. 

4. Whatever litte land a few Dublas own at present had been given 
them by the then British Government for thair services as Be! . 
Kosia, and Kotwar. The land wes too smali to support tiem throug 
nk eee As a result, most of them had to mortgage their land f0 

3. One of the several centres From where Gandhi used to initiate and 
operate his programmes, 


io 
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SOCIO-RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS AMONG 
THE TRIBALS OF SOUTH GUJARAT 


R.B. Lal 


No SERIOUS discussion of social change among the tribal 

_ Fommunities in India is possible without a reference to 
tribal movements. As observed by the historian C.£, Black, 
Tribal Societies may be said to meet the problem of 
change by. concentrating their efforts alternatively on def- 
ending the existing conceptions and adapting them to an 
altered conception. This fundamental! choice between inffexi- 
bility and adaptation reflects the accumulation of an infinite 
number of smaller choices’! Tribal movements represent 
@ Particular course of action for tribal societies in the process 
of adaptation. King presenis an appropriate definition of 
Social movements; ‘A group venture extending beyond a local 
Community or a single event and involving a systematic effort 
to inaugurate changes in the thought, behaviour and social 
Telationsbips.’* All movements in the tribal areas of Iadia 
have been, by: and large, an exercise in fostering social change 
by adapiing the moral and spiritual values of the Great Tra- 
dition, In this connection de Bruyn says that a movement 
's 'a communal expression of the struggle for life. It sym- 
bolizes the efforts of a pedple to re-order and reorganize 
its Way of life as a result of changed conditions... . Such 


Movements, although they sometimes shaw strongly religious, 
tions to exist- 


syncretic features, are merely psychological reac 
ing situations. They are the people’s attempt to gain relief 
Or release from their distress, through the intervention of 
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supernatural powers in the efficacy of which they firmly 
believe, which powers either belong to an indigenous religion 
or are an clement in au alien religion with which the people 
have become familiar.» The movements which occurred in 
the tribal regions of India sought to bring about directed 
change and were modelled on the Great Traditions of Hindu 
culture. 
The tribal movements reported’ from several parts of India 
are often regarded as phenomena quite different from social 
development, and are considered variously ta be retrogres- 
sive, fantastic, hysterical, led by insane or rebellious prophets, 
or a confederation of the devianis in tribal societies. Only 4 
few of these movements have been studied in any detail by 
scholars who have remained in the communities Jong enough 
to gain the confidence of the leadérs and participants and who 
have compiled a description, history and analysis of thei 
beliefs and actions. For example, the Birsa movement 
Chotanagpur has been excellently reported by Suresh Singh.* 
His work is, perhaps, the only complete documentation to 
date of a movement in a tribal region led by a tribal. : 
Very little attention has been paid to such movements 1. 
the tribal regions of Gujarat. Desai,” in his work on the 
Gandhian movement in the tribal areas of Surat district, has 
made reference to some of the socio-religious movements i8 
that region. Amongst the Hindu population of Gujarat, the 
most important religious tradition has been that of the Bhakt! 
sect. The tribal communities, too, could not escape the 
influence of this tradition. Thus, several of the Bhakti sects 
which has been entrenched in the religions order of Hinde 
society, gradually extended their influence to the tribal 
regions and were accepicd by the tribals in South Gujarat: 
This paper describes various socio-religious movements 
among the tribal ccmmiunities of that region. Altogether, sIx 
religious sects have been discussed abcut which reliable 
material could be gathered. The movements were ona fairly 
large scale in.South Gujarat, bringing together several tribal 
communities such as Dhodia, Choudhary, Dubla, Gamit, 
Warli, Konkan, Naika, Bhil, and Vasava. However, some 
social groups—such as, Dhodias, Cheudharys, Gamits 
and Dublas—have participated in these movements in greatel 
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se ti owing to the patterns of their organization. 

ais oe tribes mentioned above are settled in the 
of land ed ¢ Valsad and Surat districts, The distinct steip 
fee oe the valieys between the Arabian Sea and 
hess ends Sg m southern Gujarat is the homeland of 
npn - They are settled agricalturists except the Dub- 
eetis sapere occupation was that of farm servants 
eras ase ete al class. Compared to other tribal 
living in aaitien oie latter were advanced agriculturists 
die of the Surat and Valsad districts were pene- 
sciitiry ¥ ni Hindus and Muslims as long back as sixteenth 
blished th When the Peshwas entered Gujarat, they first esta- 
One ses of rule at Songadh in Surat District in 1719. 
plain aay bia century, when the forest tracts of the 
the ami as eared and cultivable land was made available, 
Hae riba] Population gradually increased in these regions. 
populatio until the late eighteenth century, the non-tribal 
years ie small in numbers. Bul within a hundred 
rm this ai a pockets of non-tribal concentration had emerged 
enarety . ee this, the process of the grabbing by the 
Pe ats Ps the cultivable land belonging to the tribals 
fee Be ull swing, so much 60 that in a very short time 
te ibid Meslce who. were in a minority in this region, came 
‘ary esate of the cultivable land. By the turn of this cen- 
aa a non-tribal landowning communities—such a3. Anavil 
a oe Kanbi Patidars and Parsis—became the landlords 
ote ¢ tribals were reduced to a subservient status, Many 
vi as lost their land. . An interesting account has been pro- 
t ¥ Desai regarding the change in the excise policy and 

5 effects on the Adivasis: 


wn trees for toddy and - 
But firat in the beginning 
h administration and 
da, Rajpipla, 
a new excise 


The Adivasis tapped their © 
distilted liquor for themselves. 
of the twentieth century, the Britis 
following it other native states such as Baro 
Vansda, Sachin and Dharampur introduced 
Policy known as the “Madras system". According to this 
system, the government sold by auction the right to sell 
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liquér and today in particular places. The sistem was 1 
vogue before prohibition was introdured in Gujarat area. 
Fyeryone else except the severnment was pruhibited from 
producing liguor and toddy. Fle who did was punished. 
The Adivasis lost their right to prepare their owa liquer 
and taddy but not their habs of drinking. , 

They had no money and they were not accustomed 
to handle money. The exchange and money ecanemy Wes 
not known te them. They were given seme maucy and 
drinks in licu of their Jebuur. They even did nol know 
how te count. The resuli was growing indebtedscss. And 
‘Slowly they began to lase their Jand. They became cider 
tenants or labourers, The new economy and the peilty 
exploited their habit of drinking.’? 


A fragmented tribal society was no match for the well- 
organized landowning class. As a result, the economic dif 
erentiation between the tribals and the landowning non-tribals 
become marked and over time the latter forced the tribals to 
become farm servants, The worst plight was that of the 
Dublas who, having lost their land, were competied to accept 
the servitude of the landowners as bonded tabourers. The 
tribals had sunk into dire poverly by the turn of the century: 
Uliteracy was rampant among them. However, a few of thé 
Dhodias, Choudharys and Gamits took the education towards 
the beginning of this century. A school with boarding fact 
lities for tribal boys was started by the Gaikwad administfa- 
tion at Songadh in 1885. Tha tribal youngwien who came out 
of this school became conscious of the miserable plight of the 
members of the saciety: and in order to imprave their living 
conditions, they launched a reform movement. 

These men believed that the roat cause of ihe Trisery of 
their people was their traditional social life and drinking 
habits. Before they turned activists, a few tribals ia that 
area had already started to consciously adopt the Hindu 
way of life. One such person was Dharia Bhai, a Gamit inha- 
bitant of Ghaia villege in Vyara taluka of Surat District. 
Dharia Bhai was & farm servant of a Parsi landlord. His 
farther, Kanji Bhai, too, had been a farm servant with the 


same landford. Kanji Bhai was an expert al reading 
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footpri 
fin i earn ie his Son’s marriage he used his knowledge ta 
girl who rag aaa and succeeded in seeking locating a 
has le - of virtues and endowed with wisdom After 
ment of the * she persuaded her husband Lo leave the employ- 
ed land. ee landlord and to start cultivating unreclaim- 
his wife, ereet “ Syne aries Dharia Bhai, at the instance of 
Hindu oe e : temple in the village in which images of 
reputation aay sear tat were. installed. Dharia Bhai’s 
younger brott ‘agat (priest) gradually increased. Dharia’s 
Preaching th fe Mochda, was entrusted with the task of 
io cals & lhe Hindu gospels to the tribals to persuade them 
Emphas; up their habit af drinking toddy and eating flesh. 
tional ae placed on bathing regularly and singing devo- 
made i a everyday in the morming and evening. This 
Area mpact on several tribal men and wemen of the 
» It also became instrumental in uniting different tribal 
£Toups. 
eee Dharia | Bhai and Mochada Bhai, another person 
Bent - sale village, Devjji Bhai, became popular among his 
to © as a saintly man, and more and more people listened 
fa Is Preachings. Devji Bhai had been referred to by the 
oe ‘poet, Ghaverchand Meghani, in his work ‘Lamp of 
umanity’ as a saint of the ancient iron age. Ata ‘durbar’ 
Meeting convened at Vyara, the Gamit gentry invited to 
attend it, when offered perfumed scents, mistook them for 
Wine, and put them into their mouths. This incident made 
Devji unhappy and he resolved to educate his people. He 
sent his son for further education and started spreading moral 
and ethical education among his people. Devji also exhorted 
the womenfolk to get rid of limestone necklaces, These 
necklaces were so heavy that at times they used to be the 
cause of their death, He also called upon them to wear 
blouses to cover the upper part of the body. Devjt Bhai sent 
his son, Amar Singh, to the Songhdh boarding school. 
On complcting his education, Amar Singh was recommended 
by the school authorities for further education, and the Gatk- 
wad administration sent him to Behrampore in Orissa for 
training in the rearing of silk worms and the art of making 
silk sarees. When Amar Singh came back after completing 
his education, he joined the Gaikwad administration but 
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remained in service for only a short time. He believed. ae 
father’s tenets of non-violence and lis moral and sepia 
ideas. As his job required him to Kill worms in order i ae 
silk-threads, he decided to give it up: He joined his fath 

in his mission to reform the tribal way of life, not only among 
the Gamits but among all tribal communities of ‘Rani-Paraj , 
He, his father and his teacher, Fatch Khan, whe was 4 nae 
lim, convened a meeting of the Adiyasis under the banner 
‘Rani-Pradesh Hitwardhak Sabha’. This conference, he : 
some time in 1905, lasted three days and a number of resolu 
tions were passed with the objective of reforming the Cet 
society of that region, Those who became followers of i 

refarmative movement were asked to form an ‘ekda’ (oF 4 
group) by bringing in mare and more people. But only 4 


’ . ‘7 by -. 'p 
small minority of the tribals were influenced by Amar Singh 
teachings. 


During the sarie period, another reformer, Raman Bhat x 
village Khadiya in neighbouring Mahuva taluka, persuade 
women members of his family to abandon the wearing ? 
heavy limestone ornaments as he believed that they were the 
cause of uncleanliness, However, his attempts at refacm wer? 


resented by other members of his village and he was excol 
mMunicated. 


Such sporadic attempts did not make such impact and, bY 
and large, the tribal societies continued to practise theif 422° 
old traditions. But soon afterwards another wave of reform 
swept the area, and this time it was different. Popularly 
Known as the Devi-movement, it appealed toa large number 
of tribals, both in Surat and Valsad districts, This movement 


Gave a new dimension to the earlier attempte. It was belie- 
ved that a supernatural pow 


er was roaming in the area and 
was exhorting the people to stop drinking wine and toddy: 
This episode took place sone time in 1921. Twa persons, 
4 woman and a man, visited the area from Khandesh. The 
woman was found to be seated at the end of a twelve feet 
long pit. Men and women Wenl to see her. Those who 
wanted to reach het, had to walk through the pit, with same- 
thing on theirhead. 1f that thing did not fall while the per- 
zon walked through the Pit, With the hands swinging at the 
ides, he or she was considered to be a person endowed with 
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Purity of mind and a pious attitude. If that object fell, the 
7 tee not considered worthy of following the path of 
— lose who reached her after walking through the pit, 
hes required to offer her a piece of red coloured cloth in 
Which the man would gaze intently and then pronounce on the 
Purity and sacredness of the person concerned. The Devi 
then blessed such individuals as were found to be pure and 
asked them to stop drinking Wine and toddy and eating flesh. 
In this way the two visited village after village. From each 
village one or two. men were chosen by the Devi to inove 
along with her. These chosen men were knewn as ‘gorali’ or 
fovalas’, After her departure, the village where she had 
been camping would hold a feast, which was termed as 
bhandara’, This movement spread fairly rapidly and it was. 
believed that a kind of het wind was blowing in ali directions, 
carrying the messages of ‘Devi busincss’ was a brainwave of 
Amar Singh who wanted to reform the members of his. 
SOcicty. 
_ While these attempts were being made, the tyranny and 
Oppression of the landowners, supported by the administra- 
tton of both the British and Gaikwad regimes, intensified to 
counteract the spread of reform. The non-tribals did not 
Want the tribals to become aware of their conditions as they 
wanted to perpetuate their exploitation. The government, 
too, was interested in the continuation of the drinking habits 
Of the tribals as it earned revenue. When the effect of the 
Teligious movement began to be felt, both the landowners ane 
the government got alarmed, particularly the former. Among 
the Chaudharys of the Mandvi and Valod talukas, the Dev! 
movement made a considerable inipact which drew the atten- 


tion of the British government. Their reaction was favour-~ 
ressively and 


able but the Gaikwad administration reacted agg 

continued to enforce drinking on the Adivasis. It was repor” 
ted that two or three persons used to held an Adivasi and 
Pour liquor or toddy into his mouth, much as they poured 
castor oj] into the mouth of a buffallo or a bullock.* The lands 
owners, too, did ail that was possible to prevent the Adivasis 
from becoming tectotallers, The inhuman treatment meted out 
to the Adivasis prompted some social workers to take up the 
aus eof the Adivasis, But the Gaikwad government issued 
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orders prohibiting the entry of these social workers oes 
Adivasi area as it felt that these persons would create, co Se 
between the Adivasis and the landowning class and ruin ee 
Parsis..° Owing to the fear of torture and harassment at 
hands of the landowners, the Parsis and the nae 
the tribals ignored the message of Devi and relapsed into 1 ji 
old dtinking habits and the Devi movement was gradua Y 
crushed. ‘After the failure of this movement there ase 
boycott of these people who had given up drinking liquor 
much sa that on occasions such as marriage and death pr 
were isolated. In this anti-prohibition movement, : 
government, the wine shop-owners and the Adivasis whe kep 
contract for selling toddy were alt united.*!* 
At about this time, the effect of the Gandhian movement 
began io be felt in the region, and many Adivasis got involy- 
ed in it in an effort to reform their society. The Gandhian 
movement gave the much needed fillip to the reform move 
ments initiated by the tribals themselves. Through the 
Gandhian movement the credibility of them earlier efforts 
was reaffirmed. But the path of reform was not a smooth 
one. Resistance from members of their own society ws 
Strong enough apart from the unfavourable attitude of the 


government. An idea cav be obtained from the following 
account; 


Amongst the Chodhras there is a laree section of the 
tribe which is under advanced Hindu influence, and there- 
fore opposed to any kind of blood sucrifice. The differ- 
entes between the two sections have become very pro- 
nounced since the arrival of Mahatma Gandhi in, the tribal 
area, and his followers scek to put a final end to the 
custom of bhlood-sacrifice, Fights take place between 


two sections, and these arse followed by impressive 
ceremonies. 


In December 1929,4 party of a hundred Chodhbras 
proceeded with six 


goats to Ahin de dey hill to perform 
the usual sacrifices. 


The reformers came to know of 
this plan and they mustered in lar 


a» Be numbers to prevent 
the sacrifice. Before the Party could reach the hill with 
the goats, the usaro (place of Sacrifice) was surrounded 
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by the volunteers of the reformers’ party and thus the 
Sacrifice was not held. When both the parties were 
Teturning in the evening, one triumphant and the other full 
of resentment, things came to a head and a free fight took 
Place in which several persons were injured. 

A few days later the reformers intended to hold a 
mecting at Serkui village to preach temperance and the 
abandonment of blood sacrifices. The aggrieved party found 
in this an eppertunity for wrecking its vengeance, and 
therefore after a feast of fowl and toddy, awaited the 
urival of the reformers. They hid themselves in a river 
hollow near the place of meeting, and as soon as the 
reformers arrived, they fell upon them and heat them 
Merctlessiy, The reformers being in a small number had 
tO make good their escape. 

At the time when this incident took place, a party of 
one hundred Chodhras from the Bardoli Taluka were tour- 
ing the villages preaching temperance, Mahatma Gandhi's 
message of the spinning wheel, and vegetarianism. The 
local reformers joined their comrades from the neighbour- 
ing taluka and one morning marched in an impressive pro- 
cession to the village of Serkui, bearing the national col- 
ours and singing reform songs to the tune of rousic. They 
gathered in a circle round the spot where their comrades 
had spilt their blood. The leaders made impressive and 
forceful speeches in the Chodhri dialect exhorting the tribes- 
men to carry on with the reforms in spite of al] obstacies. 
The speeches were followed hy songs and prayers by a 
Brahmin who accompanied the processionists. When 
the prayer was over one of the leaders proceeded fo & 
mound of earth, and prostrating himself, picked up some 
Soil and passed it three times over his head. He got UP». 
and pointing to the sun, swore that he would even give 
up his tife in the service of the tribe. Each Chodhra who 
Was then in the circle follow the example of his leader and 
took the oath in a similar manner. The ceremony was 
witnessed by the frightened villagers of Serkui from the 
tops of trees, hedges, and from behind the fencings of their 


fields.}3 - eas 
The tribals of South Gujarat thus went through @ duncu 
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transitiohal period during the first quarter of this century: 
Their own traditional beliefs were being eroded and their 
cultural transformation was gaining momentum. This sian ae 
produced strains and disposed the people towards the Bhai 1 
sects which had already started attracting follawers io 
amongst the tribals, On account of the failure of the earliet 
reform movement initiated by the educated tribals and also 
that of the Devi rnovement, the different Bhakti sects hae 
ample opportunity and a conducive environment to grow Inte 
socia-religious movements. 

A sect or sampradaya as it is known in Gujarat, represents 
a set of moral values to which a tribal chooses to conform, 
Thus to say that a person adheres to the ‘Moksha marg sampra- 
daya’ means that he or she follows the code of conduct laid 
down by the founder of the sampradaya, as well as the subse- 
quent preachings of the monastic order, The striciness with 


which the code is followed depends on the individual as well 
as on the enthusiasm of the manks. 


Sat Kajwai 


The first Bhakti sect to arrive-on the scene, as is evident from 
the available information, was ‘Kayam Panth' which was 
Popularly known as ‘Sat Kaiwal’. This sect had been founded 
in Kaira District by a saint whose name was Kuberswami. 
His real identity is shrouded in mystery. It is believed that 
he was not born asa mortal being of the woman. Legends 
about him say that he was sent to the earth by the supreme 
god, Sat Kaiwal to. preach His gospel. It is said that Uhis 
world has been created by Sat Kaiwsl. He is supposed to be 
a formless entity but is pervasive in this universe. Out of 
nothingness He created the existence of living beings. The 
creation was effected as a part of His own self. He alone, as 
the creator of this universe, occupies the supreme position. 
When He discovered that human beings were going astray and 
were ignoring His very existence, he decided to send a special 


envoy. From His own self, He crerated Kuberswamiji and 
sent him on the earth, 


Kuberswami appeared as a young boy on the bank of a 
pend in the village Kasar Kaira Disirict in the year 1829, 


Sacita-Retiv; 
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ere Ju ; 
same San Sales belonged to Sarcas village of the 
his appearance and ai in told the woman the purpose of 
Woman Look hiaeie her x ae Be ee 
this sect was sauined. ci sae Be gle the place where 
Tipe old age of 105 years, ee ee me = 
and the Ea ent ae ars ; any Persons Became his disciples 
femiple was erected in the = ground first in Kaira District. A 
Soeecupidly.Enoks exnereh tie Pollan a bond ob Ged 
fated and trusted disci tones ollowers, al bond of dedi- 
“eas to preach the ee is selected to be sent to other 
given the status of pa ‘ Sat Kaiwal. The disciples were 
Places silso a s. Temples were erecitcd at other 
in Surat Dis ne such temple was erected at Umra village" 
arcade strict. From here the monks visited the tribal 
in Reach Tapasvi Raghu Ram, became very popular 
spread racine i. many stories regarding his miraculous power 
ched by a an : apes. While camping at Vyara he wes approa- 
teedl?d can 7 oer Ruwa Bhai of Kataswan village, who 
Ruwa Bhai o Vyara daily to warship Rameshwar Mahadeo.™ 
his disciple bia eae Tapasvi Raghu Ram ta accept him as 
iia | nd to enlist him asa member of the Kayam Panth. 
eanacily to b — refused as the Maharajshri doubted his 
ae ecome 2 strict follower of the sect. but on the 
aS his dis eae of a Bania disciple he accepted Rusa Bhat 
Bhai who saa Ruwa Bhai discussed chis matler with Tentia 
faeces as the headman of village Kataswan. Tentia Bhal 
eas a ucated and as such expressed his desire to join the 
village ee ‘Bhat inviled Tapasvi Raghu Ram to camp in his 
Weleart © which the litter agreed. He was given: a warm 
Here iss and a special mandap had been erected io greet him. 
as » dentia Bhai along with his other kins men tok grru 
nira from the saint. As long as the saint remained at 
ataswan, he used to sit in samadhi during the ‘day at the 
ne of a hillock and during the night, he used to conduct 
Ssions cf spiritual discourse, devotional prayers, and 
discussions. . 
fit a very short time the reputation of the saint reached 
ung villages. Tentia Bhai himself was-well-kKnowng 17 ihe 
dréa as he wasa big cultivator. Soon, a large number of 
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tribals belonging to several villages of Vyara taluka as well as 
from the neighbouring tajlukas of Mahuva, Vaiod, Mandavi 
and Bardoli accepted gure mantra from Tapasvi Raghu Ram 
and from other monks. In this manner, the Sat Kaiwal 
sampradaya struck its roots in the tribal region. It is difficult 
to estimate the number of followers, but the faith ts quite 
popular. There ure three temples in Vyara taluka itself which 
were erected some time in 1950. 

To be.a follower of this sect, one has to take guru munira 


from a monk which is spoken into the ear of the peison. The 
mantra cuns as follows; 


Sahkej swabhaw chachaw Guru charna, 
Kaiwal Kaiwat gap weheharna, 
Kari san dhyan ur Guru ka, 

Sahej dasa sadhan haru bharee ka 


(With a pure mind concentrate on the feet of the gura 
and chant the word ‘Kaiwal, Kaiwal’ several times. And 
after taking bath, let the Guru enter young thoughts with 
the purpose of worshipping the supreme pod.) 


The disciples are required to lead a simple life, to be truth- 
ful, to completely abstain from drinking wine and toddy and 
from eating meat. They are also tequired to bathe regularly 
and to chant the grrit mantra before the image of ‘Karuna 
Sagar’. Normally, everybody keeps one or two framed photo- 
graphs of Karuna Sagar Maharaj in their house. In case there 
is &@ temple in the locality, the disciples are expected fo visit 
it either in the morning or evening for arati, Those who 
become monks, have to reside in the temple of Karuna Sagar 
and abstain from sex. The present priest of the temple at 
Vyara'* is a tribal from Broach District. His predecessor alsa 
belonged to a tribal community, However, not more than 
ten tribals have become monks. 

This sampradaya cuts across caste and ethnic boundaries. 
The founder of the sect Kuberswami Maharaj, has said in 
one of his treatises that his religion would be known. as “Kaya 
Panth’ and those who will follow it flourish. In this manner, 
according to him, the name, the ferm and the path of his 
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religion are static. But those who want to attain salvation 
once and for all, ought to follow the doctrine of Sat Kaiwal. 
He alsa called his seot ‘Gyan Sampradaya’ (deliverer of 
knowledge). 
” Altogether eighteen treatises had been written by Kuber- 
AN Maharaj. But the important ones are Viswa Bharant 
| ldhivansh Nidhi Granth and Pascham Swans Ved Granth. Most 
of these were wrilten between 1920 and 1930 but were not 
polished at that time. After his death, one of his favourite 
Sciple, Sukhanandji Paramhans, undertook the work of 
Publishing these treatises. Many of the treatises were untrace- 
able as Kuberswami had given them away to various dis- 
“ples. Tt is mentioned that a copy each of the manuscript of 
both the important treatises had been lying with Tentia Patel. 
Raghu Ram Maharaj had lot of confidence in him. But after 
the death of Tentia Patel, his son Keshri Singh, who became 
the leader of the Sat Pat] movement, refused to part with them 
when approached by Sukhanandji. All these treatises were 
Published with the help of financial offerings from the fotlo- 
Wers; but there was no donor from the tribal comumunities. eu 
a Tecent Publication, Bhagwan Karuna Sagar ni Pratina Vid, 
Was entirely financed by donations from tribals. of the Chou- 


dhary and Dhodia cammunities. 


Moksha Margis or Vallabha Swami Sect 


This sect had been established by one Vallabh Ram ae 
Vyas of Ahmedabad at the beginning of this century. Vallabh 
father was a very religious and learned Brahmin of his ae 
Vallabh inherited the religious temperament of his cing 
he was an ambitious man. Several Bhakti sects were bec 


ene | chari, Swamnarayan, 
Popular in Gujarat—~such as, the earn new sect aS 


and Ramanuj sects, Vallabh, too, esfa : 

he believed aa the other Bhakti sects were eis rae 
away from a strict observance of the Hindu great iF Jained 
As a firm believer in the omnipresent steliee a able 
the significance of chanting ‘Om! Omit: SOWENS 3 After 
to attract followers mainly from Ahmedabad sane in 1925, 
his death, his son Ramuji, whe inherited the pee Adivasis 
intensified the propagation of the sect amongst 
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of the Surat and Valsod districts. As we have stated earlier, 
this was the period when the Adivasis in Scuth Gujarat were 
passing through a crisis. When Ramuji started holding safsang 
(discourses on religious ideas) in Adivasi villeges he pot an 
encouraging response, He started attracting followers, first 
from the Dhodia comniunity and later from the Choudharys 
and Gamits too. By the fifties this sect had become very 
popular. Its area of influence comprised the villages of the 
Chikhit, Dharampur,*" Pardi, Bansda and Navsari talukas of 
Valsoe District and the Mahuva Valod, and Vyara talukas of 
Surat District. Communitywise, it attracted the largest 
number of followers from the Dhodia community. It was 
common in those days to see several Dhadia men wearing the 
*"U" shaped tilak on their foreheads as prescribed by Guru 
Ramuji. 

After the death of Ramuji in 1962, the influence of the 
sect slumped. Ramoji’s successor is his cldest son but he is 
more a businessman than a priest. He runs a big factory 
which manufactures dyes and docs not have much time te 
hold religious discourses. The safrangs are conducted by various 
followers who are mostly tribals but they are not very effective. 
However, a temple is being erected at Anaval village in 
Bansda taluka, which js a centre of pilgrimage for both hindu- 
ised tribals and the Hindus as it is believed that Lord Ram 
Once visited this place. As Anaval has a underground hot 
spring, it alse attracts pilgrims from distaat places. 

This sect has a big temple at Ahmedabad. At the moment 
the disciple who conducts the erati is a tribal from Parad 
taluka, who is employed in the factory of Ramufi’s san. 
Ramuji's wife looks after the temple and the organization of 
Satsang, ¢-¢., in the tribal villages, She has published a treatise” 
in the memory of her husband which cantain the philosophy 
of this sect. According to the claim made in this treatise. 
Ramvuji was the fourth in a line of incarnations of Lord Vishnu. 
Ramuji is considered the chief architect of this ‘Moksha 
Margi’ sect and as such is referred to as “Moksha Marga- 
charya’, while his father, the funder of the sect, is referred to 
as ‘Param Brahmanishtha’. 

A majority of tribal followers have taken Guru mantra 
from Ramuji. At the time of taking Guru mantra, the 
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disciple h, 
three oe muke twenty-two promises to the Guru. The 
telations « ‘ant promises are: (a) Non-indulgence in sexual 
S with any woman oth heuer a 
in the case of 4 \ OeneT than one’s wife. Similarly, 
“ath any man oth shares disciple, she should never cohabit 
from meat eat) - than her husband: (b) Total abstention 
drinks and Pie as (c) Abstention from intoxicating 
Of “bitis’ and oe such 2s aes toddy, tobacco, cigarettes 
other promise el nut. Besides, the disciple has to make 
ody clean €s such as taking bath everyday, maintaining 
taking aa eta Puja to the Guru everyday before 
ving an honest © morning, wearing tilak on forehead, and 
forbidden to ix pure and simple life. A disciple is alse 
the sect, Ch interdine with those wha are not followers of 
Placed in i Account of this rule, a ‘Mokshamargi {5 often 
kins men ‘pane situation when he has fo visit his 
Own meal o © are not ‘Moksha margis’; he has to cook his 
These na separate oven. 
Oneself Siar are required to be made in or 
achieving 5 ae to ihe Guru this. is the on 
says, ‘if ~, vation. The Guru at the time of giving mam 
Matter cannot do any punya (good deeds), it does not 
chanting at least never commit any sin. Further, just by 
blessings ees as given by the Guru, you cannot secure the 
NOL be fr ie the Guru and even if you get the blessing 1 will 
life iia ul. It can be fruitful only when you fashion your 
will te ing to the teaching of the Gurus which ultimately 
of hae salvation.’ | The Guru also teaches severa) kinds 
binge as such as Gayatri nraaire, Mahakal masird, Surya 
worshir Rahu mantra, and Mrituyunjya miamira. The main 
wist 'P Is oflered to the Guru, not to any other God. If one 
fo . to be a serious and dedicated disciple, he has te adhere 
e forty-three articles of the faith. 


der to purify 
ty way of 
ras 


Sati Pati or Arati Samaj or Aap-ki-Jai Wala 
Popularly known as ‘Sati Pati pratha’, this js one tribal 


Movement in South Gujarat which started 45 4 religious 
si-political movement 


movement and later turned into 8 qua ; 
In Dhulig- District of Maharashtra, @ Bhil guru, Guile 
Maharaj, propagated his religion amongst the Adivasis livi 
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there. He used to move from village to village calling Dee, 
the Adivasis to abandon their habit of drinking wine an 
toddy and meat-eating. He also used to hold religious dis- 
courses fo impress upon the Adivasis the need for cleanliness. 
But he did not form any sect. His main concern was with 
reforming the Adivasis through religious preachings- Golia 
Maharaj did not enter any villages of Gujarat. 

After the death of Gulia Maharaj in 1939 er 1940, 
Ram Das, who was the younger brother of Gulia Mahara), 
undertook the responsibility of continuing the movement. 
Ram Das soon gained popularity which encouraged him to 
form a new sect. Ram Das used to visit the villages ef 
Sougadh and Vyara talukas in Gujarat. There he came into 
contact with Keshri Singh of village Kataswan in Vyara 
taluka. As has been mentioned above, Keshri Singh's father, 
Tentia Bhai, was a trusted bhakia of the Sat Kaiwal sect. | 
is reported that Tentia Bhai used to publish a monthly journal 
known as Samaj Sudhark and through this he used to pro- 
pagate the messages of Karuna Sagar Bhagwan. As such, 
Keshri Singh came into a magnificent heritage. Besides, 
Keshri Singh is supposed to be the first matriculate from 
amongst the fribats of Surat District. He had been sent to 
Baroda for higher education. For seven years he was 
employed in a ginning mill at Miyagamin Baroda District: 
In 1942, he returned to his village and joined Ram Das when 
approached by him. Eventually, Ram Das concentrated in 
his own region, while Keshri Singh became the supreme leader 
of this sect in Gujarat. 

It is not clear whether the name of Sati Pati for this sect 
was Coined by Ram Das or by Keshri Singh or by the people 
of that rea, Ram Das died around 1957. The basic 
philosophy of this sect runs like this: ‘There js sky, there 15 
earth. Both meet and when there is rain from sky, plants 
grow from the womb of earth. Ina similar manner when 2 
man (who is like the sky) pours his semen inside the womb of 
& woman (who is like the earth), a living being js barn’. ‘Sati’ 
is the equivalent of a woman or mother and ‘Pati’ is the man 


st father; hence the followers of this sect are known as ‘Sati 
Pati Pratha Wala’. Later, this movement got another name— 
Arati Samaj. 


Ram Das introduced the performance of arati 
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oe ea by the womenfolk, Later Keshri Singh 
ilie’sors Q assert his leadership gave a new dimension to 
womenfolk wen of arati. Instead of Gulia Maharaj, the 
thesis i were performing his (Keshri Singh’s) aratl. At 
Used to b arati, hymns taught by ‘the tate Gulia Maharaj 
fiftean a € sung. Keshrr Singh composed a set of about 
emphas : pees : to replace them. It was because of this 
rea ne drati that this sect also used to be referred to as 
Singh. al J. Many people, who are not followers of Keshii 
When So tfefer to his organization as ‘Aap-ki-Jai Wala’. 
By cies . members of this sect meet they greet cach other 
uttering Vis their hands, raising them up to the head and 
other - ap-ki-Iai’. The hands are clenched to remind each 
with tees everybody has come out of his mother’s womb 
pais hands clenched. 
a hen Keshri Singh took up the leadership of the sect, he 
ae cted a large number of followers. His movement unlea- 
anew wave of enthusiasm in the area. He is shrewd, 
Well-versed in treatises, a good organizer and has 4 remark- 
able gift of eloquence. On every amawas and puraima a large 
number of his followers congregate at his place to pay 
lespect to him and to listen to his religious discourse. He 
also speaks about economic problems and the degeneration 
Of tribal societies. His followers attend the arati and offer 
Money, They bring their own rations and cooking facilities 
are made available by Keshri Singh. Ic is alleged that his 
followers algo render labour in his fields. Keshri Singh, who- 
IS called ‘dada’, is 72 years old but is very agile for his age 
and is considered a ‘Bhagwan’ by his followers. There are 
Many stories about him as 2 liealer. His cocky manuers and 
flamboyant behaviour make him a cotourful personality. 
People from several tribal communities became his follo- 
wers. His followers come not only from Vyara, Sougadh and 
Mandvi talukas, but also from far-flung villages of Dang and 
Broach districts. Keshei Singh candemns drinking liquor and 
Meat-eating and instructs his followers to lead an ordinary 
life. He also prohibits wearing costly and heavy ornaments. 
In his exhortations, he emphasizes the need for tribal unit 


and regeneration ofthe tribalsociety, = 
3t was Keshri Singh who turned this religious movement 
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into a quasi-political one. He believed that the sorry plight 
of the tribals was not responsible for the sacial turmotl of the 
day, The fault lay with the non-tribals who were undet- 
mining the tribals. Before, therefore, a new golden age could 
dawn, the nan-tribals would have to be expelled from the 
area. He organized his followers and asked them to refuse 
to pay land revenue. This led to clashes between the goverar 
ment and the tribals, At that very time, tenancy legisfario® 
was due to be enacted. At several places the tribals claimed 
ta be the owners of the land. This gave rise to a conllict 
situation between tribal and non-tribal landowners. In one 
clash at Valod in 1953, the police had to open fire. It 5° 
happened that in a nearby village a tribal claimed some land 
which a non-tribal family had managed fo get recorded in 15 
name, This incited the tribals. The non-tribal family 
demolished the house of the tribal which, according to the 
former, stood in the fields. The members of the tribal family 
were forcibly carried away in a truck and each member one 
was put down at different places, far away from their home. 
On getting back, the head of the tribal family consulted his 
kin members and other tribals of the village and they decided 
to approach Keshri Singh to seek redress. Keshri Singh 
asked them to retaliate and demolish the house of the non- 
tribal family which was situated in Valod township. When 
the tribals expressed their fear of being shot down by the 
police, Keshri Singh assured them that no harm would come 
to them as the bullets shot ar his followers would turn mto. 
flowers. 

A large number of tribals reached the house of the non- 
tribal family with the intention of demolishing it. On hearing 
about it, the non-tribal family sought the help of the police. 
When the tribals reached the house, the police first tired in the 
air. The tribals thought that bullets were turning into fiowers. 
Encouraged they shouted, ‘phaol’ and ‘Dada ki Jui’, and 


climbed upon the roof of the house, 


When the police opened 
fire and P P 


the bullets hit them, there was cammotion and every- 
body fled. Nine persons were killed on the spot and several 
injured. An enquiry was instituted by the State Government 
but nobody is aware of its findings. Ultimately, the land went 
lo the non-tribal family by a decree of the court and the 
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tribals Worked as farm servants in the same field. 
| In the no-rent campaign, clashes took place and at some 
Saas Mamlatdar, who went to collect the revenue, was 
ae a . At one Or LWO places, the police were called in 
Gen everal tribats were sent to jail. In one village, a Parsi 
sOwner was killed by his followers. Keshri Singh sent 
sete to the Central Government and issued pamphlets 
tiging the authority of the Gavernment to collect land 
Pa sia He ‘irgued that the tribals were owners of the land. 
€ Central Gavernment has been given only the power to 
rule the country by the British and the Government was just a 
Servant of the tribals. He was convicted four or five times 
and Was sentenced io various terms of imprisonment, for 
Neiting agitations and violating the law. He even approached 
the President of india and sent a memorandum to the Com- 
monwealth Canference held at London in 1961. The contents 
of the memorandum are unintelligible. Ue condemned the 
Activities of the educated tribals who were responsible for the 
Sad Plight of their communities. He posed the question~— 
Is it better to be a cowherd of buffalloes or a cowherd of 
asses?’ However, the movement could nat succeed. He now 
describes his organization as ‘Adhyatmic Jyot Jyoti Pradipt 
Samaj’. He constituted an advisory board called the Race 
Relations Board Conciliation Committee. He says that 
this organization is meant for the spread of his teachings and 
ae NO agitational programme. However, he asserts that 
without ‘relating the spiriiual needs to the day-to-day 
tnaterial matters, there is no salvation for the human beings 
from misery’. With the rapid expansion of education in the 
region, more and more tribals are losing faith in him and ip 
his preachings. At any rate he is now a spent force amongst 

the illiterate tribals. 


Sanatan Dharm Seva Sangh 


This organization has emerged recently and recruits its follo- 
s activities are confined to 


wers from amongst the tribals, lt : 
the villages of a few talukas, such 2s Pardi and Valsad, 
amongst the Dhodia community. The saints of this orgamza- 
tion, such as Vidyanand Maharaj and Akhanand Maharaj 
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(they reside at Panchvati, Nasik} and Swami Dayanand 
Vedpathi Maharaj (he has established a Vedashram at 
Chandod on the banks of the river Narinada) frequently hold 
satsangs in tribal villages and through it attract disciples. The 
disciples are required to abstain from drinking wine and 
cating meat and to lead a pious Hfe. It started its activities 
in 1950. At the recent Kumbh mela at Prayag the organiza” 
tion held its first conference. It arranged a special tram 
from Bombay for the tribals to enable them to attend the 


conference and about one thousand persons, mostly tribals 
from Pardi and Valsad talukas, attended it. 


Kalhyodia Panth 


Kalwadia Panth’s Gurn was Fakir Bhai, a man fram a pot 
ter's community, belonging to village Kalwada, near Khergam 
in Valsad taluka. After his death his sons, Vallabh Bhai and 
Magan Bhai, became gurus. This sect also has a sizable 
follawing amongst tribals, numbering nearly five thousand. 
The Panth’s followers are confined to the villages of Valsad 
taluka only. This sect originated in the teachings of Khwaja 
Garib Nawaj Chisti of Ajmer and was introduced in this 
region by Nadarsa Baba of Yansda. His. snecessor was Mirza 
Baba of Surat who was succeeded by Malek Baba of Olpad. 
Fakir Bhai was the disciple of Malek Baba and popularized 


the Panth amongst the tribals. The followers of this Panth 
assemble at night and hold béajan sessions. 


Swami Narayan Sect 


Although an old sect in Gujarat, it started its - activities 
amongst the tribals only recently. The sect stresses salvation 
through work, which is to be carried out carefully and 
mathodically each day. The rules are contained in a book 
of precepts called Sikshak Parra. Two hundred and six com- 
mandments have been laid down prohibiting taking of animal 
inte, eating flesh, drinking alcohol, gambling, swearing, 
bribery and adultery. A huge temple has been erected at 
Vyara and another is under construction at: Karchelia in 
Mahuva taluka. The monks of this sect are intensifying the 
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Ge Bose ay recruiting tribals. The fourth in the line of 
is Narayan 2 Pramukh Swamiji as he is called (his real name 
and holds « meToOp Dasji}, visits the triba) areas frequently 
Vyara a ags. At the inauguration of the temple at 
Adivas} in " large | crowd of Adivasis came. Many 
the Dan max had been invited, and a dancing troupe from 
recruit eee was also called. This sect has been able to 
and Mah al followers from the villages of Vyara, Valod 
poniwae talukas. Educated tribals from the Dhodia 
at this a: ¥ constitute its main followers, As the resources 
Make a aden of this sect are large, it is expected that it will 
than ee impact in the coming years in the tribal areas 
er sects. 


Conclusion 


ae these sects were formed by men of charisma who 
chan bea 4 large following of devotess. as they promised to 
ae B¢ their old way of life toa better one. Through these 

ec the tribals were able to acquire a feeling of social 
"duality and self-respect which went hand in hand with their 
“Conomic development, They raised their ritual status in the 


Wider society. ‘The Sati Pati movement demonstrated how & 
riones. 


religious Movement inevitably gained political ove 
: eligion and politics were not separate in the minds of the 
tibals, Keshri Singh prophesied the advent ofa golden age 


And asserted that it was right to oppose the existing power, 44 
d undermined. 


ad tribal way of life was being threatened 40 
Sohe organized apitations against the non-tribals and the 
authorities, and stirred up enough militancy to alarm the non- 
'Tibals as well as the Government. 

None of the secis have become an endogamous group. 
However, it is observed that while looking for 4 daughter-in- 


law, a family belonging to the same sect gets preference. But 
derations are not 


among the younger generation, such considerati r 
given any significance. Among the Gamits, families belonging 
to the Mokhsa Margi sect have been found to take spouses 
from the families converted to Christianity and vice-versa. 
Although some leaders have gained the support of the 


Sect to which they belonged, these sects, on the whole, ar6 
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not relevant to the political behaviour of their members. The 
SatiPati or Arati Samaj may be called semi-political move 
ments. ‘The strict adherents of this sect have not been par- 
ticipating in the elections to the Assembly or {a Parliament. 
The sects, as such, do not appear to work for mass politich 
zation. In the village Panchayat elections, persons belonging 
to asect in the village decide to vote together for a particular 
individual in case he belongs to their sect, but otherwise there 
does not seems to be much evidence that sects have taken any 
active part in politics or in elections. 

Must of the sects today take no interest in programmes of 
social reform or in the political solution of social problems. 
The leaders of their sects mobilize the populace- and Use 
techniques of persuasion merely in order to gam canverts- In 
south Gujarat, conversions are mainiy effected through 
satsongs. Owing to this nature of the sects, their members do 
not have strained or contemptuous relations with those who 
have not joined them. But they do feel morally superior to 
those who still adhere. to: the traditional way of life. However, 
by and large, this does noi in any way affect social reletion- 
ships. The strict adherents of a sect may not accept food in 
the house of a non-sect individual of his own socisty but 10 
offence is taken by the latter and alternative arrangements are 
made for the formers’ meal. In a few cases, relationships 
between members of different sects have been found to be 
antagonistic. For instance, it was odserved that the members 
of the Kalwadia Panth do frequently quarrel with members 
of the Sanatan Dharam Panth. Similarly, the members of 
the Sati Patisect despise the followers of Sat Kaiwal. The 
former treat the latter as traitors to the traditional society. 

There does not appear to be any visible evidence of 
tespectful treatment given by Hindus to a tribal member of 4 
sect, nor do the Hindus treat the tribals as equals, Indeed, most 


of the sects’ members do try not to mingle with the Hindus. 
Only successful 


‘ political leaders are given respectful treatment 
by the Hindus. Otherwise, the stereotyped attitude towards the 
tribals has not changed irrespective of whether one belongs to 
& sect OF lot. On the contrary, hostility towards the tribals 
ig growing. 


Most of these sects had an institutional Set-up even before 
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they were j ; 
have FOr eaiotY in tribal areas. Two or three sects even 
‘MStance the sr ee of worship at the village level. For 
taluka, Suace Sieh sect has three temples in Vyara 
Temple at ya arayan has. recently. constructed a big 
Chief guest en and at the inauguration of the temple, the 
nother tem a ¥ powerful tribal leader of that region. 
taluka (in the n is. under construction at Karchelia in Mahuva 
ave their own ie pee teed of Vyara). The Moksh Margis 
Nearly all se aco’ Anaval in Bansda taluka. 
Ollowers. HH cts use the Gujarati script, as do the tribal 
but the Janey Owever, the Sat Pati sect uses the Hindi script 
The use o Heide inixture of Hindi, Gujarati and Marathi. 
a Maharashtra, ndi script is forthe benefit of its followers 
a er 
for ian its own cules for religious ceremonies. But 
Moksh Mar vee ceremonies, only the Sati Pati sect and the 
followers ila have distinct rules. For instance, the 
time of the d e Sati Pati sect are not required to wail at the 
. e death of any member in the family. 
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14. There is an ancient temple of Rameshwar Mahzdeo at Vyara. 

15. The land, measuring about 2 gunrh, for the construction of the temple, 
bad been donated by a tribal woman who is a widow. 

16. The influence of the sect was restricted to the plains of Dharampur 
taluka, which is inhabited by the people of Dhodia community. 

17. The title of the treatise is Ramujt Smriti Granth, which was published 
in the year 1967 from Ahmedabsd. Her son publishes a weekly 
news-letter known a8 Chefavani 
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STRUCTURE AND ROLE DYNAMICS AMONG 
THE BHILS OF RAJASTHAN: A CASE OF 
THE BRAGATS 


R.S. Mann 


Ts BHIL, the largest tribe of western India, ate concentrated 
P in south and southwest Rajasthan, western Madhya 
radesh, northeast to southern Gujarat and the adjoining 
districts Of Maharashtra. This Sspudy is essentially of the 
Bhils of Rajasthan with particular reférence to the Bhagats 
and their movements, as they operate in Udaipur, Dungarpur, 
20swara and Chittorgarh districts. : 
All available accounts and sources of the structure of Bhil 
Society in the pre-culture contact period are virtually unani- 
mous in underlining the fact that it was marked by ‘homogen- 
city’. Almost all sections and individuals exercised near equalily 
in terms of social position or placement, a mild exception being 
fertain individual professionals—e.g-, Bhopa (witch doctor) 
Or Gameti (village headman). Every member of the tribe 
recognized the principle of loyalty to it. Any member aa’ 
lineage or clan was as good as any other. Whatever the forms 
of impositions, constraints or other conditions then prevailing. 
they were uniformly applicable to all members of the tribe. 
Segmentation or divisions in the tribe were only on the basis 
Of kinship, say, clan or lineage. Such segments or groups were, 
by and large, free ‘of all feelings of superiority or inferiority 
and there was no stratification among the Sraups. set 
members of the tribe provided a selid and united front to a 
kinds of eventualities. In various watks of life, covering the 
Widest span from the individual to the. tribe, the clement 
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of social differentiation was more or less absent. 


Contaet and the Post-contaci Situations 


This homogeneity began to be impaired consequent to the 
Bhils’ contact with the non-Bhils. The Bhil kingdoms and 
their subjects were challenged leading to confrontaticns et 
various forms with the Rajputs, the Marathas and the British. 
The Dhils were uprooted from their original habitations. 
Following defeats in battle the Bhils fled to the interior 
hilly areas and dense forests and resettled there. They were 
forced to stick together to face the hostile environment and 
this resulted in a new and even more intense kind of cultural 
homogeneity. They organized ‘pal’ divisions on the basis of 
territory, kinship and cultural homogeneity. The people of 
such divisions started referring to themselves as ‘Palia’ Bhils 
ar dwellers of a pal. With the creation of pals, people became 
More: conscious of their responsibility of protecting them 
selves against outside elements. A pal, at times, is a single 
village, with a number of phalas, or sections, Under it. Some 
times it includes more than one village and theix piialas. The 
pal-dwellers of a particular region are usually identifiable bY 
culture-trait affinities and some distinctiveness in their mode 
of living. They usually live in scattered settlements in interior 
forest, A pal is normally a contiguous geographical unit, 
irrespective of whether it is located in a valley or a hilly 
region. Their tapras (houses) are Jargely of a uniform nature- 
The palias—referred to by some as primitive, uncivilized, bil!- 
dwellers, who are semi-nomadic—are characterized by a strong 
ingroup or “we feeling and recognize the pal council as the 
supreme body for socio-political control, The inter-village 
Organization, known in some areas as sokara consists of the 
heads of the villages in each phalas and is forceful] enough to 
govern and regulate life in a pal. Many of these uprooted 


Bhils took to criminal ways. They became furiously hostile 
to ali non- 


Bhils and indulged in murd . eer | 
dacoitty. & rder, footing, robbery, 


While there were those amongst the Bhils who decided to 
ae away from the aggressive non-tribal people, there were 
others who submitied to the will of the outsiders. and decided 
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nae. pre co-exist with the newcomers. Given the 
intimacy, a beaks of increasing interaction and social 
social and culty : us gradually emerged in their physical, 
With the lecal dental P hysicaily, the non-tribal men mixed 
Pressure of ee either voluntarily or under the 
Who accompanied t ces, Some Rajputs, as also a few others 
Because of th = anes, LOO Bhil women as their wives. 
against such — OueiGere Gomer Bhils’ resentment 
unions and th ts was alsmost nil. The children born of such 
differentiated cir descendants formed new ethnic groups which 
PS Maas eNO LLL Members of such 
socially su chiding the Garasia and Bhilala, assumed a 
new erou per pad status. At the social level the menibers of the 
and beta E completely dissociated themselves from other Bhils 
relationshiy, es CfaMous STOUps. Differences appeared in their 
hopa on of commensality, nature af food intake, use of 
a &1C, 
ieee who did not inter-marry, maintained their 
ties, Suck Uc living alongside non-Bhils in mixed communi- 
found she settlements are comparatively accessible and are 
of their oe in the plains. In course of time, and because 
borrowin Ong contact with the outsidérs, the Bhils started 
Superios 8 the social practices and cultural traits of the 
during ‘People. Certain rites practised by the Rajputs (¢.2., 
purdah : marriage), were adopted by the Bhils. The use of 
they tea $ another custom which the Bhils borrowed. Also, 
eeadal nt about settled and improved farming methods and 
the men ¥ Save up their slash-and-burn cultivation. Many of 
lat ot ie women started working in the houses and on the 
ther fas e immigrants who took possession of a large part of 
hee territory. With the status of social inferiority of 
Ea ination that the outsiders assigned to thi - 
Bead: the latter were also reduced to the. positon of serfs an 
A ed labourers, If at all better treatment was given at 
Ome places, it was in return for personal and political favours 
which the Bhils rendered to the non-tribals. Otherwise, the 
Bhils were treated mercilessly. At the level of ideas, concepts 
dination, 


nike pollution, untouchability, subordination-superor 
caste and iis major rules, came within the knowledge of the 


Bhils. A few of the gods and goddesses of the upper castes 


dto the [local inhabi- 
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were also accepted, in a superior form, in the Bhil religivus 
pantheon. 

At the initial stages, members of the two divisions that 
had emerged—the Palvi and the plain Bhils—were not cons- 
cious of their separate identities. They met almost on an equal 
social plane. However, in the course of time and as the ways 
of life of the members of the two groups began to diverge, ® 
rigid stratification and segmentation ensued between the 1wo- 
The Palvi Bhils were referred to as Mele Bhils, whereas the 
plain Bhils were termed Ujale Bhils. Maintaining their tradr 
tional way of life, the Mele Bhils denounced the Ujale Bhils 
who, according to them, had accepted a position of subordima- 
tion to the Rajputs and other non-Bhifs. They condemmed any 
Bhil man or woman who worked for any of the caste groups: 
On the other hand, the Ujale Bhils spoke of their Mele coun- 
terparts in a contemptuous manner and assigned an inferior 
status to them. According ta them, the Mele Bhils are prim- 
tive people and are dacoits, robbers and thieves. They are 
violent and not at all law-abiding- Thus, the social gap between 
the two groups of Bhils widened. In many areas, their social 
intercourse gradually came to an end. In some places they even 
went to the extent of declaring each group endogamous. An 
Ujale would marry an Ujale anda Mele a Mele. Another 
trend which emerged amongst the Bhils of many parts of 
Mewar is worth mentioning. The Ujale Bhils, for many 
decades, have started calling themselves Mina, though they 
are actually Bhils. Such Minas do marry among Bhils who 


have Dot yet decided to adopt the nomenclature of Mina. The 
creation of Bhil-Mina tribes has evea been accepted. 


The Bhagats 


The Bhils realized the value of the higher social and religious 
ideals connected with the Hindu way of life. Inthe midst of 
such social processes came another weighty movement. This 
grew in the light of increased culture contact and proximity 
of the Bhils and the various Hindu castes. This effort led to 


i growth of new social formations which were non-existent 
Ptior to the 


one seventeenth century. This mend lead to further 
ivisive tendencies among the people of the tribe. The more 
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ened were the Ufjale Bhil, while the Palvi remained 
Tgely unaffected. 
tated of Bhagats came into being, though they also had 
Bha pe ass variations. This was the direct outcome of the 
ies : movements of various kinds and with differing back- 
faeenae, A Bhagat is basically one who has consciously 
devel ced faith in the primitive cult, Jabelled animistic, and 
Bnd ti faith in Hindu gods and the associated religious 
naa es. Further, he is one who has given up many old 
nae and taken ta new ones which ace considered essential 
ee of the new faith. The Bhagats also utilise sacred 
oe Jnstruments such as brass-bell and tambura. New 
aaa form part of their way of life, which are broadly 
ree ae Hinduized forms of behaviour. The Bhagats among 
achs ils belong to various sects, and their respective philos- 
a principles and associated norms and sanctions have 
Pie aia forms of a movement with a large sumber of 
Owers. The Bhagat movement is generally described as 2 
S0cio-religious renaissance, At times, it appears to be a socio- 
POlitico-religious movement. Others treal it as an effort for 
religious upliftment designed to bring the Bhils within the 
Orbit of Hinduism. In certain cases, it has Jed to social reform. 
Among the original deities of the Bhils may be included 
Bheru (considered to be the chief deity). Bheru has many 
forms and associated gads and goddesses. Among them are 
Kala or Gora {represented by the figure of a warrior mounted 
on horseback); Mata (considered by some as Bheru’s consort 
and by others as Bheru’s sister); Megra Baba (deity of the 


hills); Dharam Raja (virtudus king); Rebarci Baba (Bheru's 
assistant represented by a man riding on & camel}; Khetlo oF 
Khetarpal (field deities); and Sikotra (a malevolent deity). 
The Bhils depend on their deities and venerate them through 
the observance of festivals. The Bhils have also worship pee 
goddesses like Shitla and Vejwa- The former checks ne 
and the latter removes bodily defornuitics. Kulaji, a cattle goa, 
is also worshipped. Seme even worship the tree. The village 


i 1 eniri i tec- 
deity brings rain, drives away evil spirits and provides pro 
ty gs rain, drives y Bbil religion 3 she 


tion. Another element in the traditional Pal via 
appeasement of spirits, ancestral and otherwise. akg nee 
portant guarding spirits are Bhomia and Matlok (ston 
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: f¢.,; 
of men and women, sometimes with bows, arrows, sake i. ihe 
kept on a slightly raised platform) which aaa i € 9 eliglivas 
perpetuation of the line. These images are eae ~ af. eect 
place called Deora. There are many atten eal 
Deora; who may include Pat Bhopa (the overal i Haas 
the Deora), Kotwal (who looks after al] details o aits 
ceremonies and the performances of the Pat Bhopa), eveved 
(assistant to the Kotwal} and other Bhopas who are sae aiid 
to have supernatural powers and can go into a tra aes 
chant mystic formulae. The Bhils also believe in are 
and Weers. The latter are said to be able to contr 
Spirits. Bale Gra 
: With the onset of the Bhagat movements, the traditiont 
faith declined. New geds and beliefs were introduced. o> hee 
the acculturated Ujate Bhils were more influenced if am 
movements, the Mcles continued to adhere to their fal nee 
the traditional deities and religions practives. They nei 
Sccondary place to Hindu gods and goddesses and aaa eae 
images, if at al! they ecognize them, outside the Deora. ce 
keep images of their old deities inside the home. cere: 
the Ujale Bhils take the oppusite approach. Varrous 5 J 
operating among the Bhils seem io have borrowed a car 
part of their philosophy from Hinduism—e.g., acceptance - 
the beliefs in Karma, in reincarnation, in an omnipresent an 
cronipotent single god, vegetarianism, notions of pollution 
and purity, and puritanism. Mahadeo, Parvati, Ram Deo, 
Shiva, Vishnu, Brahma and Krishna are worshipped. 

in the course of the growih of the Bhagat movements, tw0 
distinctive trends have appeared, Under one, there was no 
disturbance of the original order, Instead, the propagators 
of the movements added additional items to the traditional 
beliefs and practises and did not spend their energy in undoing 


the old order. Under the second, which appeared almost 
simultaneously, 


the supporters of the movements hit atthe 
roots of certain features of the gld system. It was emphasized 
that they must be destroyed as they were very inferior in com- 
parison to the new beliefs. 


In this case it was a substitution 
of the old by the new order. 
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Bhagat Movements 


oldest Bhagat movement among the Bhils is that of Mayji. 
iS over three centuries ofd but suffered a setback which 
lasted a long time and was revived, aS a Vaishnavite move- 
ies only in the last century, It not only involyed the Bhils 
aut also some non-tribals like the Bhoi, Kumhar Kurmi and 
ay Brahmins. The Bhagats of this sect are also described as 
aneshwar Dhamis or Baneshwar Dham Panthis. Their 
temple is known as the Dham, an abode of a Maharaj. The 
reeton of its impact is Banswara and Dungarpur. In fact, 
Mavji was considered to be the tenth incarnation of Vishnu, 
and was born in a Gaur Brahmin family of Sabla village in 
Dungarpur District. Along with the worship of the trinily of 
Br ahma, Vishnu and Mahesh, the Mavjis also instructed the 
Bhils about their social, spiritual and economic upliftment. 

At the same time, the Bhils fiberally donate to the Krishna 
temple which is looked after by the present guru. Mavji 
compiled and wrote his teachingsjin many. volumes; popularly 
Known as the Aga! Sani, the speech of the future. It is the 
Privilege of the gurt alone to officiate in ‘kan phunkna’ cere- 
mony (whispering in ears} for converting a person to the 
Bhagat fold. The conditions for becoming a dham panthi or 
Mayviji Bhagat are many. These are connected, directly or 
indirectly, with various aspects of the life to follow which 


Inay briefly be ontlined as follows: 


(i} The Bhagat Bhils of this sect will tefrain from eating 
meat. It may be mentioned that the Bhils.have essen- 
tially been, otherwise, non~vegetarTians. 

(iij} The Bhagats wil] neither accept dapa (brid-price} nor 
po in for devar vetta, the marriage with elder brother's 
wife. Any kind of narra (remarriage) is avoided. As a 
matter of fact the bride-price among the Bhils is 
rampant and its amount has lately increased many- 
foid. Levirate has also becn 4 custom among ihe Bhils. 

(iii) The Bhagats would greet one another by saying Ja 


maharay, a symbol of this sect. ; ; 
Gv) As part of other symbols of the Bhils of this sect, @ 
Bhagat will put on the vaishnavite sectarian mark on 
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his forehead. He should also wear 2 fulsi mala 
(Ocimum sanctum) around his neck. . ‘a 

{v) To symbolise the guru's tenth incarnation, and 
remain conscious of their being bhagats, they wea? 
bana {cotton thread) in the neck. This thread js made 
up of ten knuts to indicate the tenth incarnation © 
Vishnu. 

(vi) In case of the Mavii Bhagats, it is only the gurls § 
privilege to hoist the flag of the sect at his residence: 
An ordinary Bhagat is not allowed ta do soa. 

(vii) The Bhagats muke use of the white robes, which, 

according ta them, denate simplicity and trutifulacss. 

(viii) The will of the éommunity is supreme, and-a Bhagat 

is expected to submit totally to it. He cannot overlook 
directives of the cammiunity of Bhagats. 
Gx) Simultaneously, a Bhagat has to regularise his life wm 


accordance with the spiritual and moral sanctions pro- 
vided in the movement. 


Another sect, started by Govindgiri, a religious leader and 
social reformer, is known as Lasodia. This is comparatively 
popular in the Dungarpur and adjoining Bhil areas of Udaipur, 
Banawara and Gujarat. Govindgiri, a Banjata by caste, rece! 
ved enlightenment through meditation. He had also been 
blessed by a saint who visited his house one day. The origina 
of this sect could be-traced io the first quarter of this century: 
around 1910, When Govindgiri excelled in the practice ol! 
meditation, he left his house in the Sant Rampur state of 
Gujarat and started preaching among the Bhils. In no time, 
he became popular. This scared the ruler who asked him to 
leave-the state. Govindgiri came to Dungarpur and launched 
his teform movement among the Bhils, In ashort span 0 
lime he became very influential: his teachings shook up the 
traditional superstitions, beliefs and ideas. He encouraged 
the Bhils to create a new society. It was reposted that at one 
stage, around 1913-14, Govindgiri thought of establishing his 
own kingdom. H 


© was charged with a conspiring the over- 
throw of the Rajput rule and establish a Bhil state while 


addressing a huge rally of the Bhils in Banswara. The then 
ruler of Banaware managed to arrest Govindgiri after he had 
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okey a huge gathering at Mangadi hill. He was exiled. 

*r ‘te died. This caused a temporary setback to this move- 
ria Today it is one of the leading sects of Bhagats. The 
Bical Mahadeo and Krishna. It is like the Mavjt 
it is = € method of conversion is almost the same. However, 
e ‘Hlore austere and ascetic in its observances which may be 

escribed as follows: 


(i) The Bhagats have to give up committing thefts and 
being jawless. In fact, such activities had increased 
particularly among the Palia Bhils because of confron- 


__ tations and resentment. 
(ii) They have to embrace the philosophy of non-violence 
__ 4nd virtuousness. 
(tii) The Bhagats have to abstain from meat-eating. 
(iv) Liquor, considered a root cause of evils, was condem- 
ned by the preachers. All Bhsgats abhor liquor. 
(vy) Those who embrace Bhagatism have to lead a life of 
truthfulness and honesty, which the preachers regard 
_ 48 a noble way of living. 
(vi) As part of their philosophy, 
celibacy, 
(vii) The Bhagats have-to impose prohibitions with regar d 
to the institution of marriage. They prohibit polygysy, 
a. practice which the Bhils would resort fo as s00n aS 


there is an opportunity. They have, according ta 
their traditional social system, preferred to be poly- 
ig a symbal of superior 


gynous, Keeping more wives | 
status among then. : 
(viii) As a symbol of Govindgiri Bhagat identification, the 
right arm of the person is branded with a hot ion. 
In addition, a Bhagat wears a special kind of necklace 
and saffron or red coloured clothes. : 
(ix) Unlike a Mavji, a Govindgici Bhagat installs 4 sp 
flag outside his residence. Inside the house, dunt, o 


the sacred fire, is kept burning. 


they encourage a life of 
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{x) The Bhagats have evolved a new mode of greeting. . 
invalves saying ‘Jai Guru Maharaj’ or ‘Ja Mali 
when two people meet. 

{xi) As the creator of ithe sect himself got his ane 
through samadhi (a form of meditation) and as samad i 
forms the chief medium of worship of Govindgiri, this 
philosophy is reflected in one of the earlier death rites 
of the Bhils. The Bhils who became Bhagats have ‘© 
give up cremating their dead. Instead, they bury them. 
The non-Bhagat Bhils continue to cremate their dead. 

(xii) As a part of their observances, the Bhagat women 
have to remain in seclusion during the menstrual 
period. 

(xiii) On certain prescribed days, the men and women of the 
Govindgiri sect have to observe a fast. 

(xiv) As part of economic reforni, the Bhagats fence theif 
fields and dig wells for itrigation. 1t was felt that 
economic betterment is necessary to cope with othet 
observances of the sect under reference. . 

(xv) The Bhagats take a bath everyday. They are forbidden 
to start the major activities of the day unless they have 
taken a bath. The non-Bhagat Bhils continue to 
neglect such hygienic practices. 

(xvi) The form and content of the songs sung by the Bhagats 
are different. They mainly sing sacred songs in mild 
tones. 


(xvii} As part of new ideas and beliefs, they have to abjure 
superstitions. 


In addition to the above-mentioned major sects of Bhagats 
which are active among the Bhils of Rajasthan, there are 4 
few others, but they have not gained in popularity. The 
history of these sects, tao, is not very old and they are of 
recent origin. The followers of these sects are scattered and 


as Pa nore specific areas of concentration. These sects 
mncluce + (a) Kamdia/Ram. Dey Panth; (b) Nathii Panth: and 
(c) Kabir Panth. li a 

The Bhil followers of the Kamdia Panth are called Kamdia 
Panthis. The movement, Ofiginated by the Kamdia sect, does 
not appear to have influenced the Bhagat Bhils to the extent 
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that they have given up their original faith. The Kamdia sect, 
Which is say about forty years old, is also known as Dasnarut. 
The Bhagats of the Dasnami sect are not far removed from 
their brethren, who come under the category of Parchami.- 
The missionaries of the Kamdia sect have, all along, been 
more liberal in their approach to converting people to their 
fold. Even after conversion, the restrictions that are imposed 
are less severe. There are more or less no restrictions om 
Social intercourse between a Dasnami and a non-Dasnami 
Bhil. The same Person may act as a priest for the Panchami 
and Dasnami faiths. Among the observances prescribed for 
Dasnamij Bbagats, the notable ones are? 


1. The Bhagats should engross themselves in the pursuit 
of higher knowledge. 

2. They should refrain from drinking liquor- oe 

3: The Bhagats should, as far as possible, avoid killing 
abimais. 


The Dasnami Bhagats worship Ram Deoji who is symboli- 
zed by a metal horse. Among the Bhils, Ram Deoji is also 
called Jargaji. They are assigned a lower status by the Bhils 
than Bheru and Megra Baba, indeed Jargaji is considered to 
be an assistant to Bheru. The members of the Sadhu caste, 
who ate the chief worshippers of Rem Deoji, do not agree 
with this view as they consider Ram Deoji to be the supreme 
being and the rest of the deities—like Bheru, Mata, and Magra 
Baba—as being inferior to him. The Dasnam Bhils a 
Various offerings to Ram Deoji to get their desires fulfille : 
The Ram Deoji sect is yet far short of achieving much popu 


larity. This sect is believed to have originated in Jodhpur 
and w: pi Bhils by Hindu missionaries. . 
deep amsa namie iler following. 


The sect of Shambhu Nathji has even sualler [ONe 
Many of the Bhagats from this sect express their acne 
Shambhu Dal or Nashji or Dhuniwala- sg canta Seat 
among the Bhils arid is believed to have originated ce Sai 
The Bhagats of this sect greet each other by eaten this 
Sita Ram’. The main prescriptions for the followers 
sect are: 
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(i) The Bhagats should keep a sacred fireplace 0 the 

house. 

(ii) They should try and practise abstinence from aa 

(iii) They should cultivate vegetarianism and discar 
non-vegetarian food. 

(iv) They should wear the sacred thread and saffron- 
coloured clothes. 

{v) They should have regular baths and offer prayers: 

(vi) They should give up all kinds of criminal activities: 


One feature of the Bhagats of this sect in the Mewar saat 
is that they are not very rigid about these observances. . An 
even if a follower is, at times, neglectful he or she 18 not 
strictly dealt with and continues to be a Bhagat. Such Bhapats 
are befitting of the popular appellation of ‘Chalu Bhagals 
1.¢., those who loosely observe the restraints enjoined by ihe 
Bhagats. They float between the old ways of life and the new 
conditions. At the same time, the situation suggests the pos 
sibility that the Bhils may even, if they so desire, revert to 
their original way of life. The reaction of the Bhagats of the 
stronger seots, such as the Lasodia or Mavji, or even of the 
other smaller sects who are devoted to their faith, is one ° 
indifference to the Chalu Bhagats. Within their own sects, 
they normally excommunicate any person if he or she ts found 
fo be negligent, 

Another Bhagat movement among the Bhils of Rajasthan 
18 the one intreduced by Kabir. As a matter of fact, some 
of the Bhils, as a result of alien efforts and initiatives, began 


to sing the prayers and hymns composed by Kabir. The 


movement has caught the imagination of only a smal} section 
of Bhii society, Those wh 


. © became Kabir panthis are very 
os ct about the observances enjoined on them. First, the 

abir Bhagats believe in monotheism and denounce the rest 
of the deities, 


Second, they have an attit h 
' ude of sympatny 
and mercy fer all living beings. ss 


hoe Non-violence i essential 
Pars of their life. The Kabir Pan ence 18 an 

the use of liquor The Bha ne 

sincere in their devoti thin this fold, are a 


re respect 
ty improve their way of life, 
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Conclusion 


aie has so far been discussed, a few conclusions may 
bravia. Even though some of them may appear to be con- 
erstal in scitings other than tribal. 
tite net = addition to the traditional] divisions in Bhil society 
ae ae plain or Ujale and Mele, the Bhagat movements 
Social ave yet another area for division. The ald lines of 
ie tis oe have given way to a new Sind of Segmentation 
a ‘ : cation. The Bhagats, the non-Bhagats and to some 
in the ¢ . Chatu Bhagats are segregated. At the same time, 
cence. of intra-Bhagat segments, there have develaped 
the shh aa of ‘superiority and inferiority. For instance, 
the a eciaee of Lasodia, Mavji and Kabir Panth do not rate 
1¢ Ram Deoji and Shambhu Bhagats as socially and ritually 
ae The social position of the Bhagats is superior to |that 
- j Chalu Bhagats and non-Bhagats or ordinary Bhils, who 
i Placed in the lowest rung of the social hierarchy. This 
ees led to ihe growth of new levels of stratification and 
s “rentiation. Elements. of subordination and supraordina- 
10n have crept in. In terms of social interaction, the feeling 
of distance grew and the Bhagats became an endogamous 
£roup. The Bhagat Bhils do nat marry non-Bhagats, the 
Chalu Bhagats being the exception. Relationships of com- 
Mengality are affected; the Bhagats do not cat, drink and 
smoke with the non-Bhagats. Anybody doing so 1s ostracized. 
This attitude provided a new determinant of social boycott. 
Certain marriage and death customs of the Bhagat and 
non-Bhagat Bhils also differ: Dewar Vatia, Natra, Dapa, 
Polygyny, ¢ic., and the associated rights, duties and privileges 
do not find acceptance among the Bhagats- Sharing a drink 
with kinsmen while deciding. on Dapa 15 not @ convention 
which the Bhagats accept. Non-~payment of Dapa also affects 
the Bhil-money-lender relationship. The Bhagats rarely parti- 
Gipate in the traditional functions of the non-Bhagats. In 
certain cases, new role complications have cropped up- If a 
Bhagat Bhil boy, of his own, marries a non-Bhagat Bhil girl, 
they often fail to pull tagether because of the divergent natures 
of the respective behaviour patterns prescribed for them. She 
cannot cook for the husband and his family and would need 
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a separate kitchen for herself She can join them ie pe 
activities only if she accepts Bhagatism. Sqemetimes oe 
to absurd lengths, In a village in the Kherwara Tribal Dive” 
lopment Bleck, the Bhagat Bhils withdrew their children no 
a school because they had to take water along with n 
Bhagat Bhil boys from a common pot. = 
With the teciiue of the Bhagats’ faith in their tradition®! 
religion, their dependence on the Pat Bhopas, gee! 
Punjaras and other religious functionaries also declined. ‘een 
kind of rejationship which had existed for centuries betw [ 
the religious leader and the community. could no longer ie: 
sustained by the Bhil converts to Bhagatism. A similar S 
back took place in the case of the authority of the Da Ma js 
(tribal council or elder’s council) and Gameti, the wines 
headman, and their ways of rexolying conflicis. The Bhagat 
having assumed social and spiritual superiority, did not fin { 
it appropriate to submit ta the guidance of the as eaee 
leaders. They would not accept traditional punishments 3 F 
fines which normally involved the offering of a few bcttles ie 
liquor and poultry, Their philosophy went against the con 
sumption of such things. oe 
_ The Bhagats incorporated certain new cultural traits im 
their materiat styles of living. One of the added dimensions: 
identified among the Bhagat Bhils, is the new system of 
symbols. Marks on the forearm and the forehezd, Use of 
rosary, sacred threads and knots, are symbols of the faith. 
Even the forms of greeting underwent a change. There were 
sartorial changes. The clothes of the Bhagats, which were 


white, saffron or light red in colour, were supposed {0 
reflect virtue and 


simplicity. The habit of cleanliness aS 
encouraged, Regular baths and wearing of clean clathes ate 
among the essential requisities of a Bhapat. 

_ Av important feature of almost all the movements, is that 
they were not initiated from within the community. Probably 
the tribals themselves could not attain such awareness on theif 
Own. The movements were carried forward by the non-Bhils, 
who belonged to vy 


un arious caste groups, from Brahmin to 
Banjara. In subsequent stages, 


b t however, some Bhil-Bhagats 
H€egan to act as the mediators of the philosophy and principles 
of the Bhagat movements, phy p 
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ieee ie also some other features. The Lasodia movement 
a abe motive. In no time, it spread like wild fire. 
emerged se objective of creating an indepen dent kingdom, 
i aeeae ut of a Bhagat movement based on religious beliefs. 
The Bie movement, on the other hand, remained religious. 
three ay S accepted the new faiths because they were passing 
the i 14 stage of degeneration caused by the influence of 
Bhils lath and powerful groups who were outsiders. The 
could rere Psychologically prepared to accept anything that 
Howe bake an improvement in their existing conditions. 
i nr the opposite phenomenon-~ of reversion 10 the old 
conve is also nM evidence. Many of those who hurriedly got 
te to Bhagatism, often in an effort to seck temporary 
fever rom adverse conditions prevalent at that time, slarted 
: ing to the old faith when they realized the uselessness of 
SRVersian and when the restraints of Bhagatism betame 
Unbearable. 
ect: the Bhagat movements can also be considered in 
the Ke of their relevance to the two historical approaches to 
aa bal peaple. The Mavji or Lasodia sect are for ‘assimila- 
Hon’ inte, whereas the Dasnami Bhagats are for ‘integration’. 
The former have denounced the traditional society, the Songs, 
dances, mythology, eating and drinking habits, and marriage 
Practices of the Bhils. But the latter being reformists continue 
lo accept many features of the traditional life. The Bhagat 
and non-Bhagat Bhils have a divergent reaction to the. pro- 
grammes of planned change and development. For instance, 
the development of poultry and fishery activities, as part of 
se ition programme among the Bhils, are resisted by the 
Bhagats, while the non-Bhagat Bhils put up no such barrier 
to'change, as it is supported by their value system. 
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TRIBAL MOBILISATION IN SOUTHERN INDIA 


P.K. Misra 


‘THe TRIBAL population of the four states of South India 

namely, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala and Tamil- 
nadu, referred to in this report as the Southern Zone—is 
rather thin in comparison with the tribal population of other 
zones. The totat tribal population of this zone is 8,12,200 
which is 0.9 per cent of the population of the zone and 0.15 
Per cent of the total tribal population of the country. The 
Population of the tribes in each State of this zone and their 
Percentage in terms of the total population as per the 197i 
Census is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
State Scheduled tribe % fo tolal 
population population 
1, Andhra Pradesh 1,657,657 3.8 
2. Karnataka 231,268 0.8 
3. Kerala 269,356 re 
8. 


There are 83 tribal groups in this zone but only a few of 
them have a population of more than one jakh. Some of the 
big tribal groups are the Koyas of Andhra Pradesh (they are 
the largest in this zone) with a population of 2,385,226; the 
Malayali in Tamilnadu (1,59,426); the Irula in Tamilnadu 
(89,025); and the Paniyan in Kerala (49,562). 1 is observed that 
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the jarger tribes are found in Andbra Pradesh whereas the tr nn 
groups in Kerala, Tamilnadu and Karnataka are relatively 
smaller in size. Another distinct feature of this zone is tha 
eeveral of the tribal groups have been living on food-gatherne 
and hunting till very recently. In fact there are some &f a 
which stil continue to subsist on food-gathering. The Chela 
Naickens, who by now have become quité well known, are one 
example. They number only around 281 (Ananda, 1976}. They 
live in caves and have no implements for hunting. Similarly, 
some Jenu Kuruba groups live by food-gathering, and till ree- 
ently several of them were observed living in bushes. But i 
this zone, the Chola Naickens are perhaps the only people who 
haye managed to keep themselves away from the expanding 
economy and culture of the ‘civilized world’. [thas been 
possible for them to do so because they withdrew to the ‘most 
inaccessible and inhospitable areas. Others, like the Jen 
Kurubas, did try to withdraw but'the area they lived in itself 
came into the orbit of expanding economy followed by the 
culture brought along with it. Wherever the tribals have 
become part of this expansion process, with only a few 
exceptions, they do so by loosing control over the resources 
and thus becoming dependent on the alien culture. It IS 
observed that in this zone, as clsewhere, the tribals lost thei 
fand and other resources,‘ and live by selling their labour. 
Though their labour isof criticat importance to the expands 
economy, they as a people become marginalized. This process 
is perhaps more acutely felt in this zone than elsewhere. 

In spite of the fact that some of the most primitive 
groups live in this area, anthropological literature about the 
tribals in this zone is conspicuously poor, There are only @ 


few full length monographs available on the tribes of this 
zone though some of the tribal 


groups, like the Todas asd 
Kotas, have attracted the attention of sacial scientists the 
world over. 

On the basis of their population, the tribes of this zone 
can be divided into several geographical pockets. One such 
pocket is the tri-junction of Tamilnadu, Karnataka and 
Kerala in the Westem Ghats. The other major pocket 1s in 
the northern mast Parts of Andhra Pradesh bordering, three 
slates—namely, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. 
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ai sis ee minor packets too. The geographical location 
near Sc. phe whether big or small, shows that they all lie 
larger s oundaries, in the forests or in the hills. The 
pa show a More intensive combination of all these 
ee he es of these tribal pockets is not a mere 
been Rrnenes ent. People possessing poorer technology have 
Whenev € al outlying inhospitable areas the world over. 
higher vate ere is a confrontation between the people of 
Rec nology and the people of lower technology, one of 
cate rmatives for the latter is to squeeze themselves into the 
eet ts of the forests or to go up into the hills. But the 
a of civilivation keeps on clearing the forests aad climb- 
eS the hills and in that sense the tribal populations in such 
a: eventually get exposed, so to say. But in spite of 
ysical exposure, the tribes remain socially farthest from the 

nires of civilization and also from cut-off points of network 
Of relationship which are the main integrative principles of 
civilizations, Thus, in this sense, the tribal populations 
els at the periphery of civilization. But this process 
becomes incompatible when it comes to the realization of 
Material benefits—both raw material and cheap labour are 
Tequired for the expansion and prosperity of a civilization, 
AS indicated earlier, the economy of the tribals living in this 
zone is fast changing but. if we take into account how they 
lived even a decade earlier, we find each tribe has made 
interesting and varied adaptations to the environment and the 
People around it. In this zone, a good number of the tribals— 
like the Chola Naicken and the Jenu Kuruba—depended 
upon food-pathering. Some combined food-gathering with 
hunting like the Koyas and Chenchus. Others combined it 
with same handicraft like the Betta Kurubas and Urali 
Kurubas who, besides food-gathering, were engaged io basket 
making and pottery and blacksmithy. Then there were groups 
like the Mullu Kurumba who engaged ia cultivation bus 
derived a fairly large amount of their food through hunting 
and fishing. Then there were groups like the Kuruchia who 
had always been settled cultivators but supplemented their 


diet with hunting. 7 
At the level of social organization also, we find interesting 
variations. The polyandrous Todas are too well knowa to 
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need any elaboration. All the tribes found m Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh and Tamilnadu, are patrilineal and patriloce! 
but some of the tribes in Kerala are matrilineal. Some of the 
tribes which are now patrilineal appear to have been matrijmea 
at one time; for cxample the Mullu Kurumba are patrilineal and 
patrilecat but their clan inheritance is through the mothe: 
However, the clan system in their case is becoming functiod: 
less. Similar evidence is available for the Mala Ulladan. 

There is another interesting feature of the tribes in this 
region and that is the notion of pollution, Through the 
concepl of pollution and various other symbols, particularly 
dress and language, each tribal group maintains. its separate 
identity and also a relative distance in respect of the negh- 
bouring population. The system of maintaining distance 45 
found insome of the regions, has been compared with rhe 
hierarchical arrangement of the caste system (sce Gould, 
1967; Reddy, 1973 and Misra, 1972}. Maintenance of relative 
distance does not necessarily determine hicrarchy. It is jodica- 
tive of mutual relationship. However, it ‘can lead to ihe 
development of hierarchicat characteristics if there is a” 
input of power, 


* 


In this xesume, | will concentrate mainly on the tribal 
pocket Situated in the western ghats at the tri-junction 
of Tamilnadu, Kerala and Karnataka. The tribes of this 
eae can be Considered as belonging to three regions. one 
- : region of the Nilgiris, within this region itself there are 

Stinctions between the tribes which live an higher levels 
ria the tribes which live at lower levels. It is reported that 
fea at one time were effected by a high incidence 
the Nilgisiss cn TBE seeons is the Western slope oF 
and Kerala, as He the borders of Karnataka, Tamilnadu 
amie oe ha 38 referred to us the Sultanbateri fegley, 
ecicins ec apical towns of this region. The third 
taka and Kerala a but is close to the border of Karna- 
the important town of the reaion. he Manantody region after 


The Nilgiri Region 


In the Nilgiri region li 
n the Nilgiri region live the Todas, the Badagas, the Kotas, 
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Pe Pee and the frulas. The Todas occupy the higher 
ay eee a Plateau area, the elevation of which ranges 
es oo feet to 7,500 feet. The Badagas occupy the 
by them ‘ iy the Nilgiri plateau which is heavily cultivated 
fae ae elevation of their settlement ranges from 4,500 
tion as . feel, The Kotas live at almost the same eleva- 
Kina id Badagas and have only six settlements. The 
the bert and the Irulas are found on the lower slopes of 
ee at elevations varying from 1,300 to 5,000 feet 
me 1974: 207). The Badagas are reported to have 
half of t ane the Mysore plains to the Nilgiris in the latter 
400 . ie sixteenth century. In 1602, there were only abaut 
now adagus in the Nilgiris living ia three villages but they 
of ela 1,04,0C0 and are spread over 370 villages. Most 
6 500 fee villages are located in 2 zone between 5,000 and 
ect, the upper reaches of which touch the Toda sdtile- 
Ments and the lower, the Kurumba settlements (Hockings, 
1974). In other words they pushed the Todas to the upper 
regions which was too cold for their millet cultivation and 
they forced the Kurumbas down to an inhospitabic malarial 
climate. 
A review of the growth of the population of the tribal 
groups shows some interesting results (Tables 2 & 3). 


TABLE 2 
Tribes 190! 1961 Increase % 
Amniat 
Todas Ry 714 — 11,62. ~-0.19 
Hadagas = 33,152 84,823 + 148-36 + oe 


— 34.25 


Kotas. 1,267 833 


TABLE 3 

Tribes 7902 1971 Increase 0 
Annual 
Toda 807 $30 + 15.24 ne 
Bidagas 34,150 (104,000 alee —-0.09 


Kotas 1,267 J, 138. 
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The Badagas have grown rapidly while the Toda and Kota 
populations have gone down if the Census data [rom 1901 up 
to 1961 is taken into account. The Census figures for the 
Kurumbas and Irulas are consistenily available. Howevel: 
iF we take the data up ta 1971, the Tadas also show a post” 
tive growth rate suggesting that in the ten-year period (1961 
to 1971) the welfare measures undertaken among them have 
had positive results. But the Kotas still show a munus 
growth rate. If proper records were available the Irulas and 
Kurumbas perhaps would show a downward trend 10 
numbers, at least up to 1961. Their decline in numbers 
could be expected because of the material climale of the area 
they lived in as also the large-scale persecution suffered by 
the Kurumbas in particular. The decline of the Todas was 
mainly because of the venereal diseases that affected ihem, 
gift of the European settlers. But the decline of the Kotas * 
inexplicable. However, the important point is that the 
Badagas, who were a refugee population, have sot onty 
significantly risen in numbers but have also expanded and 
occupied most of the hospitable land in the Nilgiris. The 
growth of their population can be explained by the fact that 
not only were they producing their own food but they 215° 
generated a surplus which enabled them to buy up more and 
more land anid expand. Their expansion lead to the impove- 
Fishment of all Sloups, particularly the Irulas and Kurombas 
as they were the weakest. 

These groups lived in economic and social symbiosis: the 
Todas 48 pastoralists, the Badagas as agriculturists, the Kota§ 
a5 atusans and the Kurumbas as food-gatherers and sorcercts- 
The Irulas were somewhat aloof from this symbiosis. Howe 
ever, though they provided their specialist services and goods 
to each other the exchange was not equitable. The Todas 


considered themselves to be the purest. They ate vegetariaa 
food. They did not allow any of the other groups to come 
near their settlements, 


The Kotas, (he Kurumbas and the 
Trulas were Considered to be the most unclean. They ate 
carrion. The Kurumbas were particularly despised because 
they practised sorcery. The Kotas were employed to play 
music during the death ceremony. of the Todas and the 
Badagas. Each group tenaciously - Maintained its cultur al 
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identi ae 
The ab apes ina at the economic and social levels. 
Parallel in Kota life. eS and sccial organization had no 
the Badagas' did not g, he similarity between the Kotas and 
But all th; ga beyond dress and housing. 
exchange of nr undergone a sea-change now. The 
based on the tr ony ae Zoncs between these communitics 
impersonal eae i ‘onal ‘Telationship Aas given way to the 
between them : oe There is no social interaction 
antagonism aoe A group level. In fact there 8 open 
and Badaeas. nthe Todas and Badagas, and the Kotas 
constituent ir he Kurumbas and Irulas have never been a 
are not 5 in the power siructure of the Nilgiris and they 
People rae es now. The Kurumbas were a persecuted 
altitud igh they have some respite now as the people's. 
ri ¢ towards superstitions is changing. 
- ae pie have Sost not only their pre-eminent position 
or any ae ‘grazing land, but their numbers are tod small 
Pass leaningful mobilization. The Kotas are similarly 
up of the in numbers. They lost their craft with the opening 
have area and also the land. The Kurumbas and the Irulas 
st oe absorbed as wage-labeurers in plantations and 
the ie arms or have been left to fend for themselves. [t Is 
The; agas who have been rising from strength to strength. 
fa ir mainstay has been agriculture which received a further 

Petus with the introduction of potato, and now the latest 
capital intensive techniques of growing this crop has been 
made available to them. They participate in modern industry 
and a large number of them have become successful entrepre- 
Neurs. They have alse tuken ta modern education and in 
this respect they took advantage of their backward class label. 
They are active politically and because of their large numbers 
on being concentrated in one place their viability as 4 
Political group is recognized in political circles. 

There are some Christians ameng them but after inde- 
Peodence their number has been falling; there have been 
very few conversions since then. The majority of them are 
Hindus but unlike the peasant castes in the plains they. have 
_ not bothered to establish their identity in the caste hierarchy. 
They have by-passed the phenomenon of ‘Sanskritisation’ 
and instead they strive to ‘modernize’ themselves. In the 
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process the phenomenon of class dynamics has emerged 
among them. There are successful entrepreneurs among, them 
as also owners of middle range industries. The large and 
medium size farm owners among them use capital intensive 
techniques io increase productivity with an eye on the market. 
A middle class 1s emerging among them anda substantial 
number of fiterate Badagas haying obtained jobs in govern 
mental and non-governmental establishments. But ihe base of 
Badaga society is still formed by a large chunk of people who 
are small or marginal farmers or landless labourers who have 
become progressively pauperized by the very nature of develop 
ment, Thus, the Badagas have come a long way from their 
original refugee status, thence to a tribal status with a place 1" 
the regicnal intet-tribal relationship, and finally to a modern 
-group with emerging tendencies of class dynamics. 


The Sudtanbateri Region 


In this region live the Chettys, the Mullu Kurumbas, the 
Urali Korumbas, the Kattu Naickens and the Paniyans. We 
find almost the same position here as in the Nilgiris—each 
tribe is endogamous, each cbserves specific commensal 
relations with the others, cach has a specialized occupation 
and a notion of purity and pollution. It is also noticed that 
the Chettys, who are now mostly landowners, have started 
claiming to be a Hindu caste. The Mullu Kurumbas, who 
used to be hunters, now mostly depend on wage-earning. 
The Urali Kurumbas, the craftsmen of the area, sraduaily 
gave up their trade because of the penetration of the market 
into their region. The Kattu Naickens, who were food- 
gatherers, now find that the forests do not provide them 
with enough food and have taken to wage earning. The 
Paniyans used to work as serfs and continuc to live by their 
labour. Our guess is that a similar demographic pattern 
would pertain to this area as to the Nilgiris if systematic data 
for each tribe was available. Analyzing the present situation 
it is clear that only the Chettys and the new settlers have an 
upper hand in the region as they praduce surplus food and 
and have other resources which allow them to invest and 
expand, advance money oni credit and have control over men 
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siete All this, as discussed earlier causes pressure 
their ar y on those who do not have the means toe produce 
oo food. They are natural prey for these who are 
eae ae multiply their surpjuses. Their pauperization and 
the 2 decay is a logical carojlary. But in this region also, 
aa population record of the Paniyans and Kattu 
the ies (1961-71) show an wpward trend, suggesting thar 
have are Teoeueee undertaken for the Scheduled Tribes 
has Ss uced some positive results. The rise of the Chettys 
Chetivs a as dramatic as that of the Badagas because the 
enter a had to face stiff competition from new and more 
th prising Muslim and Christian settlers in the region and 

fy did not have the advantage of cash crap like potato 
Which the Badagas had. 

a the Chettys and Mullu Kurumbas claim to be 
hi shies ut witheut claiming particular status in the caste 
= aa ¥y. The twice-born graup of Kshatriyas 1s missing 
*) te South Indian caste situation, and hence the new 
Cups entering the fold of the caste system can best join as 
clean Shudras. The term Shudra is not an enviable one and 
t is increasingly becoming impertinent to refer to any ane as 
4 Shudra. Therefore, the tendency is to gloss over the varia 
status and instead to scek status via ‘modernization’ and 
Wealth, and through adopting prestigious rituals. This is 
What the Chettys and Mullu Kurumbas are striving for. 


The. Manantody Region 


In this region live tribes like the Jenu Kurubas and the 
Retta Kurubas on the Karnataka side and the Kattu Naickens, 
the Urali Kurumbas, the Adiyans, the Paniyans and the 


Kuruchias on the Kerala. side. Of all these groups, the 
agriculturists. 


Kuruchias are traditicnally the only settled agricu 
The records show that for their heroic participation 1 a 
wars, the Kuruchias were gjven gifts of land and money by 

that they 


the local kings (Vatier, 1976). The records show 
and thereafter they were 


fought against the British in 1812 
mercilessly punished (Ravindran, 1976). They are exclusive 
gtoup and live away from all tribal and non-tcibal groups. 
Except for the Namboodris, they consider ali other people 
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differentially polluting. They do not allow any one to enter 
their houses or work in their fields. They are settled agricul 
tu ‘ists and have a joint family system. Their properly 3s held 
by the family. The Mullu Kurumbas consider the Kuruchias 
as being superior but the Kuruchias have not sought any 
Particular identity in the Hindu daste hierarchy execpt that 
they have a minimal interaction with all those whom they. 
consider polluting. Unlike the Badagas and the Chettys they 
haye not given up their tribal identity and traditional 
practices and remain a close-knit group. There are differences 
of wealth in the community but it has not led to ihe emer 
gence of classes emong them because the property is not 
individually ewned. All labour and capital investment 18 on 
land which, on. account of several constraints, cannot be 
expanded beyond a certain point, while their sacial norms; 
particularly these concerning pollution, prevent economic 
diversification. Though they da seck to improve the pro- 
ductivity of their land by using modern agricultural techni 
ques, hardly any efforts at modernization are noticed in other 
spheres of activity. Only a few among them have gone in 
for higher education. On account of their social norms, 
they have been able to prevent alienation of their land. 

The two regions Sultanbatert and Manantody just. describ- 
ed are contiguous and at one time must have been substan- 
tially rich in forest and natural resources. But now this 
wealth is divided among three states and the people living 
these areas have been accordingly separated. Nat only this, 
but the states concerned represent three different culture 
ee The three rain languages spoken in these States are 
Tamil, Malayalam and Kannada. In olden times, the tribals 
living in this zone must have been in close interaction with 
each other. This was possible because each culture area 
Teached a cut-off point near about this zone and one cam 
guess that demarcation of boundaries must have been vague i9 
cue SAA nee ais has changed OW: Large 
cultures have ph ‘ie cies as Pete — nae 
from their rae sides, th ae Sah ape areal 
Karnataka side-—plains ae nits Re erence pe 
and settled into the al ees higher technology came 

gion. Plantation, an entirely new 
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e : 
a as hee values made deep penetrations into this 
Movement were : wellers were uprooted, restrictions on their 
and they ay eet their foraging economy was In terfered 
and the land ae lured Lo part away with the forest resources 
interfered with ey owned, The State policies on forest also 
their ey Ith their way of life. They became refugees on 
and. 
a iio of penetration has quickened more particularly 
have bees ss where big reservoir dams in the forest regions 
tion: tie a The consequences of ‘Statewise’ penetra- 
Mically ae sie G) even though a tribe is, culturally, econo- 
State ‘bo politically homogenous, owing to demarcation of 
ie undaries the homogeneity. is broken and a seclion of 
it resid a made ta integrate with the culture of State where 
(ii) ia Pies political activities are relevant to that State. 
settlers pt for the Kurnchia all other tribals lost land to the 
the ick ss plantations in their respective regions. Most of 
ieee als now work as daily wage earners. (iii) The artisans 
Betta ee Kurumba and the Kota lost their trade but the 
detiead sleek received impetus’ to enlarge their craft as 
aan or baskets has increased but they are now facing 
h ute shortage of raw material, (iv) The traditional economy 
— broken down and with that the traditional form of inter- 
Ction between the groups has become extinct. The traditional 
oe of social relationship thus has become meaningless yet 
= traditional values persist. This has made the groups more 
Xclusive than before. The small tribal groups thus remain 
divided, restticting horizontal mobilisation. (v) The groups 
like the Jenu Kuruba and to some extent the Paniyan had 
taken entirely a different path and that is te withdraw them- 
selves from outside interaction including development agencies, 
#8 far as possible. 
Politically, it is the Badagas in the Nilgiris and the Kuruchias 
and Mullu Kurumbas in the other two regions who sre active. 
itis not mere coincidence that the three jand-owning groups 
should also be politically active. The Badagas tread on thin 1ce 
—-while they have ‘prospered’ in T amilnadu and have greatly 
benefited by the absence of the higher caste in the region, they 
are very much against the Tamil settlers in the Nilgiris, the 
latter being a potential threat to their interests. Their culture 
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and language is distinct from. that of the Tamils and hence 
they fight against the Tamilization of the Nilgiris. Here ee 
the basic contradiction. ‘The average Badaga is conscious i 
as ta what objectively determines an individual's status an 
hence makes serious efforts to accumulate property and 
‘modernize’ but at the same time he is forced to realize the 
contextual and culture-based situation which gives ris¢ tO 
‘communal’ politics. ‘The interplay of these opposing forces 
isin the best interests of those who have been able to amass 
some wealth for themselves. When participating in the wider 
arena such people tend to take radical postures and do not 
seem to give any weightage to traditional practices but back 
in their home regions they become champions of the traditional 
Inter- and intra-group relationship. 

The young leadership of the Kuruchias and the Mullu 
Kurumbas realize that they cannot become: politically impor- 
tant because of their sinall numbers. Some efforts have been 
made by different political partics to mobilize them across 
tribal boundaries. However, these efforts have not becn 
Sustained. A number of young people belonging to these 
communities are full of enthusiasm but lack proper leadership: 
The young men are fully conscious.of the exploitation they 
and theit communities have suffered but feel frustrated as 
they cannot do anything about it for want of money and the 
lack of education among them. But it appears that they have 
nat been able to cast away their traditional values and objec: 
tively analyze their situation. While they realize the necessity 
of tribal unity, one of them said during a discussion on this 
issue: ‘It js not possible ta bring them (tribe X} into our fold 
because they are so ignorant and dirty. We do not allow 
them to come near our water sources.” Their Jeaders have 4 
clear assessment of their strength and have learnt the modern 
att of ‘politics’. These who have come up socially, ‘fieat’ by 
aligning themselves to one or other factional group while 
those still at lower level keep their impartance alive by solving 
individual problems. 

This review of the tribal situation in most of the southerit 
patt of the country apart from some pockets in Andhra 
Pradesh, shows that political mobilization has not proceeded 
beyond the take-off stage. This js intriguing particularly in 4 
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: €glon like Kerala where political consciousness can be said to 
be the highest in the country. Further, regionwise investiga- 
ai and in-depth analysis is required to fully understand 
‘Ss phenomenon, particularly when the objective conditions 
for mobilization exist. A social worker who has worked 
amOng the tribals for last thirty years sald ‘Even the most 
backward, submissive tribe like Paniyan do show their utter 
annoyance on outsiders interfering with their life when they 
ar sure af some support. Otherwise in spite of being subjec- 
ted to greatest humiliation the adaptation to which they have 
taken recourse is to-lead a life of their own and not to allow 
2 outsiders to penetrate to.their social, cultural, and ritual 
Se 
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POLITICAL AWAKENING AMONG THE 
TRIBES OF WYNAD 


P.R.G. Mathur 


Introduction 


THe PURPOSE Of this paper is two-fold: (a) to describe and 

analyze seme aspects of the political movements among 
the tribes of Wynad, Kerala, and (b} to discuss some of the 
difficulties that are being faced by the tribes in organizing 
their movements inthis area. Before we take up the subject 
matter, it is necessary to describe broadly the location of ihe 
field and its teneral features. 

The field-work for this study was conducted in a small 
town—Sultan’s Battery—which is situated 102 kilometres 
north-east of Kozhikode, the headquarters of the district of 
the same name. According to the Census of India, 1961, the 
Population of Scheduled Tribes in the State of Kerala was 
212,762, but it was 269,358 in 197], this registering an 
increase of 1.26 percent. The settlements of the tribes are 
located on the Western Ghats which separate Kerala from the 
adjoining districts of Karnataka and Tamilnadu. The District 
of Cannanore has the largest population of Scheduled Tribes 
(£0,464 or 3.82 per cent of the population of the District). 
Kozhikode has a tribal strength of 84,982 pessons or 4.03 per 
cént of the total population of the District. This District 18 
followed by Palghat and Idukki which have a tribal popula- 
tion of 25,954 (1.52 per cent) and 34,820 (1.60 per cent) 
respectively. It is evident from the above figures that well 
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F a is con- 
over three-fourths of the tribal population of Kerala is 
centrated inthe northern districts of the State. 


W’yrad 


Wynad formed part of the territory of the aaa ese 
during the British regime. This hill tract consists - a 
taluks : North Wynad (Connarore District) and South i eee 
(Kozhikode District), Wynad is an exceedingly sa aaer 
Plateau. The average height above mean sea level Se iss 
feet, The important tribes who inhabit the region bee 
Paniyans (45,562), Kurichians (15,700), Mullakuruny no 
(15,116), Uralikurumbans or Vettukurumbans (2,251). Kat mf 
naickans or Fen Kurunibans. (5,565), Pulayans (43,683) ene 
Adiyans (6,905}.} _. 
Mee ‘i tribes in Wynad used to practise ee 
cultivation, gathered food and were hunters. During — 
British rule, there was great improvement in transport an 
communications, as a consequence of which there was 4 
influx of people from the plains. The immigration continues 
unabated. As a result of the large-scale influx of non-tribals, 
particularly Syrian Christians from the fermer Travancore 
State, sizable chunks of arable land which the tribals used for 
shifting cultivation, have been encroached upun and the 
tribes have been deprived of their only means of subsistence. 
The Paniyans are a numerically dominant tribal corimumity 
in Kerala. They are still bonded labourers. Bonded tabour 
exists among the Adiyans also. The Paniyans claim that they 
were the autochthores of Wyrad and that the Gowdan and 
Nair landierds, who migrated to their area, overpowered 
and enslaved them. It is interesting to point out here that 
there are as many twenty Devyaswoms (trusts) in Wynad and 
the majority of them are owned by Nairs and Warriers- 
However, the Gowdans are also the owners of a few Derds- 


woms. The Mullakurumbans, who hitherto made a living 
through shifting cultivation a 


nd hunting, have now adopted 
plough cultivation. The Uralikurumbans were potters and 
artisans. Many of them abandoned the irtraditional occupa- 
tion and have today 


become farm Jabourers. The Kattunaic- 
kans are said to have migtated from ‘the nei g 


hhouring forests 
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of Karnataka and led an isolated itfe in former times. They 
Were hunters and collectors of honey and food. A number of 
them today work us malouts. 

The Kurichians are one of the oldest inhabitants of 
Wynad. There is a place called ‘Kurichiat' where they claim 
'o have fought along with the army of Kerala Varma Raja of 
Kottayam (Pazhassi Raja) against the British, According to 
Some historians, the Kurichians protected the Pazhassi Raja 
for Hine years until [805 a.p. in which year he committed 
Suicide. It was lefi to their commander, Talakkal Chandu, 
fo command the Kurichian army against the mighty forces of 
the East India Cempany. The Kurichians are the aristocrats 
among the hillmen of Kerala, eccupying the highest social 
Status in the tribal hierarchy. They still observe touch pollution 
against all castes and communities except the Nambudiri 
Biahmans, They are skilled in archery. They also used to 
Practise shifting cultivation in the extensive tracts of virgin 
land but have now become settled agriculturists. As many 
as 116 members of a lineage have been found sharing a kitchen 
it Kaniambatta, a village in South Wynad. 

Wynad has the largest concentration of tribes in Kerala. In 
this area they form, more or less, a compact group. The 
majority of the tribes of Wynad are primitive cultivators and 
bonded Jabourers as we have stated earJier. In former times, 
they also practised hunting, but this has now beea stopped 
by the Government. Paucity of land has forced the Mulla- 
kurumbans and Kurichians to abandon their traditional 
shifting cultivation and to adopt the plough. They are un- 
skilled and backward in this technique of cultivation, but their 


time-tested method of cultivation require extensive lands. 
the past five 


The influx of non-tribals into Wynad during 

decades has made land dear. Extensive tracts of tribal land 
havé been surreptitiously acquired or usurped by Christian 
and Muslim cultivators, who are immigrants from the pie: 
The tribals have been dispossessed of their lands in most 
cases, and have been reduced to landless serfs of the Christian, 


Muslin ; ‘ters. The greatest sufferers are 
slim and Hindu exploiters : ns and Adiyans. 


naturally the bonded labourers— the Paniya aes 
Ruthless exploitation by the plainsmen and money” se ic 
and Jax administration in the area has added to the econ 
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distress and social degradation of the tribal people of eae 
in general and those of Wynad in particular. Auemp 
at alleviation of their sufferings came not only from Gos a 
ment agencies but also from voluntary organizations ae 
associations. Hindu and Christian missionaries are acts 
among the tribes of Wynad, but thcy have been ees ta 
win them over to their respective folds. However, @ 1¢W 
tribal unions or associations have been formed in Wynad ie 
recent years with the support of well-established pou: 
patties in order to find ways and means to further their 
satio-economic upliftment. We shall examine the ey. 
ing of these associations below and try to assess their impale 
on the political awakening among the tribes of Wynad. 


Adivast Sangham 


The leaders of the Kurichians and the Jana Sangh of Kozht- 
kode district met in a conference at Kalpetta in 1969 and 
formed an association culled the Adivasi Sangham. The 
Jana Sangh-led Adivasi Sangham functioned very actively fot 
a time in Wynad, particularly among the Kurichians. | Au 
the office-busrers of the Adivasi Sangham, with the exception 
of the Joint Sccretary, belonged to the Kurichian community. 
The Joint Secretary is a Mullakurumban. The President, 
Secretary and Vice-President and Treasurer of the Sangham 
are all Kurichians. The leaders of the Adivasi Sangham got 
inspication and guidance from the Jana Sangh. For instance: 
it is learnt that K.G. Marar and O. Rajagopal, Secretary and 
President respectively of the Kerala unit of the Jana Sangh, 
and other leaders attended a number of meetings. arranged by 
the Adivasi Sangham. Besides, Devaki Amma, Vice-President 
of the State Jana Sangh, addressed one of the conferences of 
the Sangham in 1972. 

My informant Raghavan, a Mullakurumban 
associated with the Adivasi Sangham. According to him, 
over 90 per cent of the members of the Adivasi Sangham are 
Kurichians and the remaining ones are Mullakurumbans, Pani- 
yahs and Kattunaickans. Over 90 per cent of the Kurichians 
are believed to be sympat 


; irae hizers of the Adivasi Sangham. The 
alms of the Adivasi Sangham may be described as follows: 


, was actively 
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I. 


10. 
Li. 


12. 


To” work for the retention of the tribal culture and 
heritage in general, and Kurichian culture in parti- 
cular, and to inspire a sense of solidarity and brother- 
hood among the tribal people of Wynad. 

To promote the cause of tribal enlightenment by 
establishing and running schoels for them. 

To work for the all-round development and welfare 
of the tribal population. 

To impart training to the members of the Adivasi 
Sangha, 

To preserve and pratect the cause of the traditional 
Kurichian sport of archery. 

To promote unity, understanding and close relation- 

ship, on the basis of secial equality, among the 
different tribes of Wynad. 

To bring all the tribes of Wynad together with a 

view te promoting their solidarity for protecting and 

Preserving the traditional tribal culture. 

To enlighten the members about the constitutional . 
provisions for tribal development. 

To negotiate with the public as well as. the Govern- 

ment on issues and problems like taxation and land 

alienation affecting the tribals in accordance with the 

customary laws, particularly for the protection of the 

Kurichiams’ heritage and also for the welfare of the 

tribes in general. 

To oppose the spread of Christianity id Wyaad- 

To work for the restoration of alienated tribal land 

and to urge the Government to enact the Land 

Alienation Bill. 

The oppose the imposition of levies by the Govern: 


ment. 


In 1974 the members of the Adivasi Sangham met in & 


conference at Kalpetta, which was att 
tbe President, Secretary and Vice-Pres , 
Sangh. The following resolutions, among others, were 


ended, among others, by 


ident of the State Jana 
passed: 


1. The Kerala Land Reforms Act should be implemented 


as carly as possible. 
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2. There should be reservation of 75 per cent of excess 
land for the Adivasis when the Act is fully imple 
mented, 

3. The conference advised the Adivasis noi to pay the 

price fixed by the Government fer the purchase © 

jonmam tights. The conference resolyed to pieket the 

Land Tribunal Offices for getting their demand 

conceded. 

The conference urged ihe Government to exempt the 

Adivasis from the basic Land Tax. 

The Adivasi Sangham also urged that land alienated 

from the tribals should be restored to them. 


Action Couicil 


The Adivasi Sangham formed a Samara Samitht (Action 
Council) in 1973 in order to press for their demands. One 
of the most important demands that the Sangham put for- 
ward was that the Kurichians should be exempted from the 
agricultsral levy. In Kerala, a farmer owning up to two 
acres of paddy Jand is exempted from the levy. But these 
cullivating land more than two acres in size are réquired to 
pay a levy at the prescribed rate. For instance, a farmer who 
cultivates land which is more than five acres in size has (© 
give twenty-five quintals of paddy to the Government al the 
rate of Rs. 63 per cent quintal. Among the Kurichians, af 
estate of 50 to 100 acres of land is generally held by the eldest 
male member of the mittom (lineage) as often as many 45 
100-150 people live under a single roof in a miitem. About 
300 members of the Sangham conducted a dharna in 1973 in 
front of the Supply Office, Manantody, demanding exemp- 
non from the levy imposed by the Government, ‘The demon 
stration was led by K.G. Marat, Secreiary of the Kerala 
State Jana Sangh. The denionstrators threw stones and smashed 
the glass panes of the office. When the police interfered, 
their caps were reported to have been removed and throws 
away. They also picketed other offices, 11 may be mentioned 
here that the Kurichians became restless on account of this 
levy. Although the Government ordered exermpiion. of the 
levy, the local officers continued to impose it. 
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eee aa ae a suit in the High Court praying that 
ited ee mpted from paying the levy. It is also 
ita wae ‘point out here that a Christian was their pleader. 
ane ane di Christian advocate was invited along with 
a ; eaders to thé conference in which the above 
ference “ana i passed. The advocate addressed the con- 
Wonka es | ssured the members of the Sangham that he 
ight for their social and economié Hberation. 
ae have already mentioned that the Sangham demanded 
F 1e alienation of tribal land should be reversed. In one 
ve meetings, it was resolved to march to Muttil village 
Ra a one Hussain from the tribal land. Accarding to 
fo ae the then Joint Secretary of the Action Council 
eae restoration of Alienated Ixibal Land, about 2000 
ee sae Kattunaickans and Mullakurumbans marched on 
all olparakunnu ' of Muttil villag: in January 1975. 11 was 
cged that Hussain had encroached upon twenty-five acres 
of land belonging to the Kattunaickans. When the demons- 
trators reached the village, the local Revenue Divisional 
Officer interfered and promised them that the encroached 
land would be restored to them within fifteen days. Finally 
the pasrach for fifteen acres of land was given to the 
Kattunaickans. The Sangham wanted to continue its agitation 
to get back the remaining portion of the Jand. However, the 
agitation could not be continued because of the declaration 
of Emergency, Five members of the Sangham were arrested. 
Raghavan claimed that it was due to their agitation thal the 
tribes in Wynad got exemption from the payment of the levy. 
But he severed his connections with the Sangham in order 
to join the newly-formed Adivasi Samajam, which is led by 
the Indian National Congress. 
When cloth was distributed to the tribals in S. Battery i9 
1974, the Sangam staged a black flag demonstration before 
the Minister for Harijan Welfare in order to press for the 
supply of superior and costly clothes to them, a3 4 part of the 
removal of beads and discarding of traditional costumes. in 
1974, the Sangham extended its activities to Kozhikode and 
picketed the Kozhikode Collectorate. The members of the 
Sangham wanted to picket the Tribal Research and Traiing 
Centre for shifting it from Kozhikode to Manantoddy. Some 
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of the slagans they shouted on the occasion were: 

1 oage ; ants 

i. Planning and tribat development ad. ¥ 

on paper. Starvation stalks the Adivasis of Wy! oe 

2: Wynad is the land of the Pazhassi, who fouglil 4& ui 

the mighty British. Are we today slaves 10 
country? 


: t : : nin 
There is not enough land in Wynad even for burning 
the dead. 
We are the owners of Wynad and are. its children. 


. m 
Laws should be made for getting back our land fro 
the non-tribals. 


Ww 


taf 


Kerala Girivarga Sangham 


The Kerala Girivarga Sangham was formed under the eee 
Ship of Annan, an ex-tribal MLA (CPI-Marxist), a 
under the auspices of the Communist Parry of India Saeed 
The headquarters of the Sangham are situated at Kalpe ee 
In fact a Thiyya social worker was the brain behind . 
formation of this Sangham. The said Thiyya married : 
Paniyan woman in order to identify himself with the cause #4 
the tribes of Wynad. But when the Emergency was = 
he deemed it politic to leave Wynad and take up service wit 

a private firm in Kozhikede. The main motive behind the 
formation of the Kerala Gitivargha Sangham wag to. terriorlize 
the non-tribal settlers of Wynad in order to compel them 
restore the alienated tribal land. The Sangham had the 
blessings of the Karzhaka Thozhilali Union whichis an organ 
of the CPI (Marxist). Unfortunately, owing to the infilira 
tion of snme Naxalites, the Girivargha Sangham failed to 
enlist popular support. Moreover, some Adiya members 
joined hands with the Naxalites and burned the house of 2 
landiord. They conducted a dharng and staged a satyagraha 
in front of the houses of landlords in Trissileri and Tirunelli. 
Relations were so embittered that a landlord was murdered 


by a Naxalite. He was shot dead in turn by the police. The 
Participaats in the movement 


» including the tribals, ery 
arrested and imprisoned. The Sangham is not yery active 
How on account of the demoralized state of its leadership. 
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Kerala Adivasi Samajam 


The Kerala Adivasi Samajam was formed in 1973 with the 
following aims and objectives: ‘Z 
I. To struggle for and press for their demand for ; . 
immediate creation of a separate department for 
tribal welfare. aoe — 
To achieve ecenemic and cultural independence a 
ta save the Adivasis from the exploitation of non- 
Adivasi settlers. gia 
3. To protect the Adivasis as guaranteed by the 
slitution of [ndia, 7 
4. To forge unity and solicarity among ere 
communities of Kerala in general and those of Wyn 
in particular. 
». To expedite and accelerate the economic development 
of the Adivasis. a : 
6. To create an awareness among the Adivasts a ae 
Tights and safeguards as provided by the Const} 7 sie 
7. To demand far the immediate classification © 
denotified tribes of Kerala. ; 
a3 the 
8. To integrate the activities of the Samajam and 
Indian National Congress. =e re 
9. To bring all the tribal communities of Wynad uad 
the banner of the Samajam. _ 
10. To put an end to the step-motherly a ee nes 
tribal officials working in tribal areas ee s oArsials: 
administration and corruption of Goveram al 
11. To take appropriate steps to preserve the 
tribal] culture of the area. 


ru 


Organisational Struciure 


he taluk (man- 


ere ae 
The Samajam functions at three levels {a) The Samajam 


datam), (b} block (Panchayat), and {c} village. a iih Wynad. 
exercises an influence over the entire area te is President, 
The office-bearers of the central Organization ao the block 
three Secretaries and one Treasurer. pceeeme eon and 
and village levels, there are Presidents, Kattunaickans, 
Treasurers, Mullakurumbans, Pathiyaus, | 
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Tachanad Mooppans, Uralikurumbans and some other Lae 
have become members of the Samajam. However, 75 per ct 
of the members of the Samajam are from the Mullakurumba 
tribe. The denotified tribal communities, like the as 
and Tachanad Mooppans, are actively associated with ae 
Samajam. Ali office-bearers. of the central organizatio 
belong to the Mullakurumban commumity. a Male 

Shri K. Raghavan Master, the local tribal MLA, @ “10 
lakuruimban himself, is actively assacialed with the Samajam. 
This is evident from the fact that most of the resol 
passed in the meetings of the Sumajam have been sent te - 8 
Chief Minister, Revenue Minister, Forest Minister and Haran 
Welfare Minister of the State Government through hin 
Shri A.K. Antony, President, KPCC, Dr. K.G. Adiyo i 
Minister for Forest and other leaders have addressed aaeee 
Meetings of the Adivasi Samajam. The tribals claim tha 
this has enhanced the status of the Samajam as well 4s the 
Adivasis of Wynad., 

During the past three years a number of meetings have 
been held under the auspices of the Samajam. The followiné 


are some of the important resolutions passed in some of these 
meetings held in 1974 and 1975: 


1. That the Prevention and Restoration of Tribal Land 


Act, 1975, should be implemented immediately. The 
Samajam resolyed that the above Act should be 
included in the Ninth Schedule of the Constitution. 
The conference resolved to submit a memorandum to 
the Government for establishing co-operative. credit 
banks in the tribal areas. 

That the Tribal Research and Triaining Centre should 
j be declared as an autonomous Research organization 


That the Adivasis should be exempted from the 
payment of levy. 


3. That the cattle belonging to the tribes should be 
allowed to graze in the forests, reserved and vested, 
freely. 

6. 


That 50 per cent of the vacancies for third and fourth 
gtade employees in the Forest Department should b& 
reserved for tribals, 
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re 


8, 


10, 


12. 


13, 


1d, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


That 50 per cent of the cultivable land in the Vested 
Forest land should be reserved for the tribals. 

That the paddy lands available in the Reserved 
Forests should be given to the local tribes. 

That minor irrigation should be introduced into the 
Wynad area, besides extension of electrification. 

That the price of paddy levies should be increased 
from Rs. 63.00 to Rs. 100.00. . 

That the law courts should have no jurisdiction over 
the civil and criminal cases of the Adivasis. For 
enquiring into such cases, legal experts may b¢ 
appointed, 
That the Government should take appropriate action 
to protect the Adivasis from the clutches of usurious 
money-lenders. 

That the misappropriation of valuable trees from the 
Chingeri tribal colony and their unauthorized felling 
by certain officials should be stopped and the culprits 
apprehended. 

That the Adivasis should be exempted from nS 
payment of the price for the purchase of janman tights 
of the lands that they cultivate under the Kerala 
Land Reforms Act. All injunctions against the 
Adivasis should be vacated. 

That all appointments by the Public Services pies 
mission should be stopped and the vacancies be fille 
by the respective departments giving due representa- 
tion to the tribal population im various regions. 


AS part of the Prime Minister’s 20-Point propane 
the Government have enacted two important mea 
| and (b) Pre- 


sures: (a) Abolition of Bonded Labour, ; 
vention and Restoration of Alienation of Hee 
Land. The Samajam resolved that these laws shou 
be implemented immediately. 

That ae the raat Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes Development Corporation more than 200 auto- 
rikshaws have been issued to harijans. The conference 
therefore resolved that the Adivasis should be given 
their due share under the Development Corporation 


Scheme. 
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18, That the Adivasis who are primitive cultivators a. 
fnod-gatherers should be given training i ge 
husbandry and farming with special emphasis 
imporved techniques of cultivation. 


General Observations 


The activities of the Adivasi Sangham under the auspices 7 
the State Jana Sangh, were tinged with an ene 
altitude, though it was started as a purely ecomamic Organ! a 
tien. The members of the Sangham not only picketed eee : 
ment offices, but were trained in the use of fire-arms under 

eminent leaders of the Jana Sangh. th the 

The leadership of the Adivasi Sangham vests wit! 
Kuruchians who are eager to perpetuate their own 11! o 
heritage, rather than the interests of the tribes of Wynad 45 : 
whole. They instigated the members of the Sangham to fight 
against the onslaught of Christianity in Wynad and the intra 
sion of money-lenders and plainsmen. The Adivasi sage 
suspended its activities on account of the declaration © 
Emergency. The arrest of the leaders of the Sanghan 
demoralized the rank and file of the organization. 

The Girivarga Sangham was formed mainly to vocalize the 
dissatisfaction of the tribes against the palicies of the Gover” 
ment and to start a land grab movement in Wyaad. Ht had 
the support of CPI (M) and the Kareshaka Thozhilali Lime?» 
but the movement fizzled out on account of the infiltration ° 
Naxalites. 

Tt is interesting to Faint cut here that the Adivasl 


Samajam led hy the Indian National Congress is functioning 
today though not ve 


ry actively. The Samajam has the blessings 
of some of the leaders of the Congress in the State, but it bas 
not been able to make impact on the tribals of Wynad. The 
Samajam is dominated by the Mullakurumbans under the 
leadership of the local tribal MLA. It is true, though, that 
they have succeeded in getting most of their demands con- 


ceded on the economic front with the help of this MLA, 
some of the leaders of 


us the Samajam claim that.it is due to 
their Activities that the Acts Telating to the alienation of 
tribal iand, bonded labour and exemption from payment of 
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levy have been passed by the State Government. 

The leaders were convinced that the Samajam was net 
functioning actively mainly because of the paucity of funds 
and illiteracy among the tribal people, besides lack of politici- 
Zation among them. 

The declaration of Emergency helped some leaders of 
the communist-Jed Union and the Jana Sangh-led Sangham fo 
find an excuse for dissociating themselves from their parent 
associations and to join the Adivasi Samajam. 

Some leaders of the Samajam were well aware of the tribal 
development activities initiated by the State Government and 
the aims and objectives of the declaration of Emergency. 
Owing to the isolation of the hamlets coupled with the poverty 
and squaler in which the tribals are living Wynad, the 
Samajam has not been able to organize its activities at the 
Srassroots level. 
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TRIBAL MOVEMENTS IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


P. Kamala Manohar Rao and D.L. Prasad Rao 


NDHRA PRADESH is the traditional home of thirty-three 

tribal groups. which are notified as the Scheduled Tribes. 
Their Population, according to the 1971 Census report, 1s 
16,57,657, Out of these thirty-three tribal groups, thirty 
inhabit the forest-clad hill ranges and glens of the districts 
Of Srikakujam, Visakhapatnam, East Godavari, West Goda- 
vari, Khammam, Adilabad, Mahaboobnagar and Kurnool. 

The traditional habitat of the tribals of Andhra Pradesh 
lies in close proximity to the tribal areas of Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, and Maharashtra on the north-eastem borders of 
Andhra Pradesh. Unlike the strategic “tribal areas of the 
North-eastern region of our country, the tribal areas of 
the Eastern ghats, the Godavari gorges and the Nallamalai 
Hills are generally peaceful areas as the tribals living in this 
region are generally docile and gullible. However, in spite of 
their meekness there have been several outbreaks of violence 
among the tribals of Andhra Pradesh as a result of incessant 
and ruthless exploitation and legal exactions. 


Revolts in Visakhapainam District 

The policy of isolation and indirect rule pursued by Age 
British rulers with regard to the administration of the tribal 
areas led to a series of revolts. By the close of 1832, dis- 
turbances in the Zamindaris of Kasipuram, Payakaraopet 
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and Palakenda of the present day Srikakulam District oad 
in the Parlakamidi Zamindari of Ganjam became Rants 
that George Russell, First Member of the Boasd of Cate 
of the Madras Government, was sent as a special ne a 
sioner to investigate the causes of the pas a hilly 
Suggest measures for putting down lawlessness in the nich 
tract. On his advice, Act XXIV of 1839 was Be ne of 
placed seven-eighths of the District beyond the opera pes 
ordinary law and instead jt was administered directly y 
Collector who was vested with extraordinary powers. a 

Fyen after this Act was implemented, further troub ie da 
outbreaks (Iccally called fituries) took place in the Golgo 
Hills in 1845-48, 1857-8, 187900, 1886, and 1891; in Jeype 
Zamindari in 1849-£0 and 1855-56; among the Savaras 
Gunupur in 1265 and 1874: and at Korrayanivalasa 10 Salur 
in 1°00. of 

The effects of the ‘indirect-rule’ through the expediency os 
the Scheduled District Act, enacted Inter, were far fe ; 
encouraging. The Madras Government, in the statement © 
objects and reasons for enactment of ‘The Agency Ehae 
Interest and Land Transfer Act 1917’, stated that ‘the gradua 
dispossession of cultivable lands to non-tribals was 4 major 
source of outhreaks’ and hence the Government was taking 
measures to stop the transfer of land to non-tribals. 


Rampa Rebellion in Godavari District 


In the early part of the nineteenth century, the British 
Government entered into an agreement with the leacal ruling 
chief or Mansabdar, Ram Bhupatidev, and restored to him 
some villages as mokharas. The Mansabdar leased these 


villages to various subordinate hill-chiefe pr muttadars for fixed 
amounts. After the death of the Mansabdar, his successors 
began to exploit the tribe 


é $ and introduced new abkari reguia- 
fons, through which toddy trees were leased out to renters 
and the local tribals were not allowed to tap toddy even for 
domestic consumption. The toddy renters began to demand 
that the mutsadars Should pay them fees for the right to {tap 
toddy. Teddy is the choicest drink of the tribal people and 
urespective of age and sex they drink toddy from January to 
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June. The tribals subsist on toddy alone for days together 
without taking food. Further, the traders from the plains, 
taking advantage of the simplicity of the tribals used to 
advance petty Ioans of Rs. § and grab produce and cattle 
worth more than Rs. 100 as repayment. The hillmen thought 
that the only remedy for their grievances was to revolt under the 
leadership of Thamman-Dora, a Koya leader of Bhupatipalem, 
in March 1879. Thamman-Dora and his group killed police 
Sonstables and attacked police stations. The disturbances 
were finally suppressed with the help of a large number of 
troops. As a consequence of this disturbance, the Mansabdar 
of Rampa was deposed and the British Government made 
Settlements with individual nutitadars directly. 

e ee Haimendorf, in his book on the Hill Reddis observed 

at: 


the history of Rampa Rebellion is important in two 
respects: it shows firstly that aboriginals, even if inherently 
not of warlike character are capable of consi derable efforts 
when driven to extremities, and secondly, that it is both 
inexpedient and dangeraus to allow the contro! and-exploita- 
tion of aboriginal populations to fall into the hands of 
unscrupulous outsiders, who although not directly respon- 
sible to Government, are backed by the authority of the 


Police and the law courts. 


Alluri Sitorama Raju’s Uprising (1922-24) 


Alluri Sitarama Raju was 2 Kshatriya-youngman from the 
West Godavari District. He was a student of Yoga and 
Astrology. He gave up his studies at the age of eighteen and 
retreated into the forest in order to undertake a life of medita- 
tion and prayer. He ended up living like a hermit in one of 
the tribal villages, and thus came into direct contact with the 
tribes. The British adnsyinistrators were d 

labour from the tribals for the construction © 
forest areas. The tribals were not accustomed to hard labour, 
and the non-tribals were unwilling to work in malarial tracts. 
The petty officers began to insist on forced labour from the 
Koya and Konda Reddi, and force was also employ ed to mako 


emanding free 
f roads in the 
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the tribals construct the reads. The exactions af the alee at 
lous road-buijders were responsible for outbreaks in the 3 7 
areas. It should be remembered that those were also the: ne 
of the Non-cooperation and Civil Disobedience movemen 
launched by Mahatma Gandhi. 3 
Alluri Sitaram Raju is said to have been: greatly influence 
by Indian national movement and Gandhi, and he asked the 
ties to non-cooperate with the Britishers. While pulling ah 
end to the ruthless exploitation of outsiders in tribal areas, 
he resolved to revalt against the British with the help of 
tribals to further the freedom struggle. He resorted [0 
guerilla warfare for two years and defeated the local police 
m Many encounters, even capturing some police stations. ‘T he 
British Government’ retaliated by completely cutting off the 
Agency tracts. They encircled the area with police and troops 
and obstructed the flow of all supplies of goods. and material 
into the Agency, The British officers intensified their raids 
on tribal hamlets and molested the women and destroyed the 
crops. 
; Witnessing the unpleasant consequences for the tribals of 
his activities, Alluri Sitarama Raju himself surrendered to the 
police at Koyyuru. He was shot dead and his body was buried 


- Krishnadevipet. Before the end of September 1924, neacly 
all his followers had been captured or shot dead." 


Gond Revolt of 1940 


The Gond Revolt of 1940 occurred in Babijhari village of 
Acifabad taluk of Adilabad District. The leader of the revolt 


rk 7 r 
Ae Kumra Bhimu who exercised great influence over the 
ond. The main grie 


of outsid vances of the tribals were the infiux 
are a ers and land alienation, The implementation of ihe 

orest conses vancy laws by the forest ciliclals had further 
aggravated the situation. 


The plainsmen of influenc 


e had reine 
the validity of Gonds’ patias aa 


by bringing about changes in the 

iso records. Thus, a great many villages were acquired 
ya sentee landlords and the tribals were replaced by more 
progressive cultivators in the most fertile areas. The expan- 
ion of the reserve forest boundaries, prohibition of shifting 
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Cultivation and the auction of miner forest produce to private 
traders shattered the economy of the tribes. Further, when- 
ever plantation works were taken up, the Gonds were forced 
to do free labour (Keiti). The police afforded little protection 
against the encroachment of autsiders. In fact, they were 
always ready to punish the tribals for alleged offences. All! 
this precipitated a confrontation with forest and police 


Personnel. 

The forest subordinate officials and police burnt down 
several settlements of the tribes, and in one encounter the 
leader of the Gonds, Bhiu, was shot dead. After the Babijhari 
incident the Gonds reached the nadir in their economic condi- 
tiens. They were economically discontented and politically 
disturbed. To pacify the disturbed Gonds, the erstwhile 
Hyderabad Government took several ameliorative measures 
and promulgated various Regulations in order to protect the 
interests of the tribes besides initiating programmes for land 
assignment and education. 


The Naxatite Afovement 


The Naxalite revolt was centred mainly in Srikakulam District 
during 1968-70. Srikakulam District is the northern most dis- 
trict Of Andhre Pradesh and borders on Orissa. Bhadragiri 
Samithi is in the western part of the District, and was the centre 
Of the tribal unrest which turned violent and spread to the 
Whole district. The predominant tribes living in the Samithi 
uTea are the Jatapu Dora and Savara, The Konda Dora Pydi 
aré ina minority and are scattered in different villages of 
area. Among these tribals, the Konda Dora occupy the 
highest rank in the tribal hierarchy while the Savara occupy 
the lowest rank and the Jatapu the middle position. Though 
the Konda Dora occupy the highest social status thetr 
influence js not very extensive except in some villages like 
Mondemkhallu where they are in majority. The Pydi are 
actually an untouchable caste but claim 4 tribal status due to 
their Jong residence in the hills; they nlso call theinselves 
Vaimiki. They are lower in rank than the Savara but are 
More advanced than the Konda Dora and Jatapu Dora. 


They are also a minority group. 


epee. eens 
ier od : 
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The non-tribal component of this Samithi consists of such 
castes as Vysyas (business caste), Telaga (agricultural caste), 
Karanam (an Oriya caste of writers) and Sundi (toddy- 
tappers), All these can be lumped together under the term 
‘sahukars’ which implies money-lenders-cum-traders-cumi-non- 
tribal landowners.* 

In the context of the tribal-non-tribal relationship, all these 
tribal groups became victims of the unscrupulous practices 
of the former. Every non-tribal has a business interest in the 
Agency and uses the tribals as pawns in their trade, The most 
effective way by which they trap the tribals is. by lending 
money. It is this single activity which has brought untold 
miseries to the tribals and is the root cause of the tension Jt 
the tribal land. The cash needs of the tribals are varied and 
range from lhe payment of oli or bride price to the expenditure 
involyed in despatching a dead man’s spirit from this world. 
All these events can neither be postponed nor cancelled. Every 
ceremonial occasion at the household level needs to be pro- 
perly celebrated by offering toddy to at least the kinsmen and 
rjtual kin. 

The non-tribals are always ready to give Ioans to ihe 
tribals because if they advance money during the off-season 
they can get produce in return at harvest time. When giving 
loans, the saétikars impose various conditions like that the 
forest produce shonld be exclusively given to them eithe 
towards the repayment of the principal or the interest at the 
time of giving aloan. The tribals agree to all the conditiont 
because of their pressing need. While advancing money, tht 
saliukars assess the credit-worthiness of the tribals in terms © 
their ownership of wet land, dry land, and animals, Thu 
the tribals who are engaged only in pedu cultivation att 
comparatively safe as they end not te get into the clutche' 
of the sakukars. 

The money-lending transactions of the sahukars a0 
normally along the following lines. When a landowning triba 
takes a loan of Rs. 50 from the sahukar, he has to undertake t: 
ey mig the harvest at the rate of four measures of graii 
schpeeet tony aocrlal wet dell geet ote 
practices of the tribes ee ee eee 

men are so.backward that they neve 
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get the optimum output from their land and eventually they are 
forced to surrender their land to the saukar in payment of 
their debt. 

The sahukars give not only cash loans but also ‘help’ the 
tribals with loans in kind like giving rice or paddy whenever a 
tribal is hard-pressed for grain. Again, this type of loan is also 
limited to the jandowning tribals. Whea a landowning 
tribal approaches a satskar for a loan of grain either for his 
Own consumption or to celebrate a function the sakvkar 
advances the grain at the rate of ten measures of grain as 
Interest for every thirty measures he takes. Lf the tribal 
cultivator fails 10 repay ihe grain as agreed, he fixes a cate 
and forces the uibal to execute a promissory note for the 
Whole amount. 

Transactions of this nature have helped the salukars to 
£et controf of the Jand of the tribals. Whenever a sahukar 
assumes control of the land of a tribal, he normally engages 
the tribesmen for its cultivation. The tribal debtors console 
themselves with the thought that even though they have Jost 
their land they can still work on it. This way, the tribal also 
retains the privilege of taking loans from his ‘master’. However, 
this new relationship is more detrimental to the freedom of the 
tribal because it reduces him to the status of a slave and he 
never really pets paid for his labour. Thus, many non-tribals 
who migrated 10 the area have been able to become land- 
Owners hy adopting the above-mentioned practices. AS a4 
result most of the fertile lands in the Agency have passed into 
the hands of the salukears, Tribal honesty and truthfulness 
stood in the way of rejecting the terms mentioned in the 
Promissory nate and thus the tribesmen had no other way than 
to part with their land to fulfil their obligations. 


Marxis; ideology and Tribals 


According to some, tribal societies thus provide the ideal candi- 
tions for the practical demonstration of the Marxist ideology. 
The concentration of the means of production in the hands of 
the wealthy and the advanced non-tribals.and the hander 
Tacthods they adopt to perpetuate their status, provide e 
basic raw material for the development of an agitation undet 
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the aegis of the champions of the under-dogs. 

Vempatapu Satyanarayana, alias Satyam, of the Telaga 
caste® emerged as the leader of the tribals against the oppres 
sion of the sahukars. He was born at Balijipeta in Parve- 
thipurain taluk, in Stikakulam District. As he lost his parents 
when he was very young, his maternal uncle, Vandrasi 
Narayana Swamy, a petty contractor of Gumma in Bhadra- 
giri Samithi, brought him up. He studied up to the 8th Stan- 
dard in the Gummalaximipuram High School and then went Co 
Parvathipuram for teacher’s training. After his trainings he 
gota job as an Assistant teacher at Nellimukkava and worked 
there for four years. Then he started his own school at 
Kondabaridi as a teacher-manager and became populur 4s 
Kondabaridi Master, Inthe beginning he used to go every 
day to Kondabaridi from Gumma, his maternal uncles 
village. Before he finally settled down at Kendabaridi he 
eloped with a Jatapu girl of Biddika clan. Arika Sriramulu 
of Kondabaridi pressurized Sutyam to settle down at 
Kondabaridi and had a house constructed for him by the 
villagers. This change of residence had an important effect 
an Satyam. 

After his migration to Kondabaridi he came into con- 
tact with Palle Ramulu, another non-tribal teacher, who was 
by then a communist, working at Pedakarja village. Very 
often both of them used to discuss methods by which to 
thwart the exploitation perpetrated by the non-tribals. Finally 
they decided that they should propagate among the tribesmen 
the idea of opposing the exploiters or bourgeoisie. They 
impressed upon the tribals that the sahwkars were charging 
exhorbitant interest and that they manipulated the accounts. 
In this task, Adibhotla Kailasam, a Brahman by caste and a 
school teacher in this area, helped them to address meetings 
in different villages. 


In these meetings, they stated their policy thus: 


They should unite to fight against the land alienation by 
the tribals; to pet the banjar lands distributed to the 
tribals; to get the debt relief provisions implemented, to 
press the Government to Provide credit facilities and agri- 
cultural implements and animals for cultivation to tribals. 
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Agency produce should be purchased from the tribals at 
reasonable rates and also pravide provisions ta the tribes- 
mien at low rates. Vets or free service should be abolished 
in tribal areas. The farm labourers and other agricultural 
workers should be given higher wages by the landlords. 
The forest department should give more concessions to the 
tribals and allow them to take firewood and timber for 
the construction of houses. Above all the tribal area 
should be declared as a self-governing unit with tribal 
representatives. * | 


To fight against the oppression of the salukers the com- 
munists had created Yuvajana Sanghams in every village. The 
members of the Sanghams provided protection to the tribals 
who.sought their help against the evil designs of the safikers- 
After these teacher-workers had established a base, the regional 
and local communist leaders frequently visited the area to 
address meetings propagating their ideals and impressing upon 
the tribals how best they could help them under the existing 
conditions of exploitation. It is interesting to note that the 
Communists had taken advantage of the local tensions to popu- 
latize their ideatogy and thus win a sizable number to their 
side, | 


Panchayat Raj and Tribals 


The devoted work of the communists and the popularization 
of the Marxist ideology led to the sharpening of differences 
between the tribals and non-tribals. The introduction of 
Panchayat Raj perpetuated the conflict and added a new 
dimension to it. 7 

The first elections to the Bhadragiri Panchayat Samithi 
were treated by the rival communists and sahukars—as a tria} 
of strensth in terms of theic hold over the area. The 
teacher-communist leaders felt that unfess they actively parti- 
cipated in local politics and captured political power they 
would not be able to thwart the designs of the saleekars. 
Among the sahukars, the Vysyas constitute the largest number 
and they sensed that Satyam would create trouble for them if 
he got control of the Panchayst. The sa/uskars were led by a 
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commerce and law graduate, G.L. Murthy. 

As anticipated by the sahukars, Satyam filed his nemr 
nation for the Uridi Panchayat. From there lre planned to 
get membership of the Samithi and then contest for the. presi- 
dentship of the Samithi. Satyam’s plans were thwarted by 
the sahukars who objected to his nomination on the grounds 
that he had not resigned frem the post of teacher-manager at 
the time of filing his nomination. The objection was upheld 
by the Returning Officer and Satyam’s nomination was dec- 
lared invalid. This move had brightened the chances of the 
sahukar's group to capture power. 

But Satyam did not allow them to get such an easy guccess 
in the elections. No doubt the invalidgtion of Satyam’s 
nomination was a rude shack to the plans of the communists, 
but they tried to induct one of their sympathizers into the 
Samithi body as a co-opted member, and then wanted to 
make him a Presidential candidate. One D, John, a long 
standing resident of Elwinpeta and a former technician of the 
Roads and Buildings Department, was set up to contest for 
the co-opted membership of the Samithi. By now the differ 
ences between Satyam and Murthy had taken an ideological 
colouring and the latter was made to concede that he actually 
backed the Congress Party. The identification of Murthy 45 
a Congressman had helped the communists to exploit the 
tribals politically. They began te propagate among the 
tribesmen that Murthy was not only a representative of the 
Jocal exploiters, but that he also represented the Party which 
formed the oppressive Government which had its extensions 
in this area in the Police, Forest, and Revenue departments. 

Besides Satyam, a bus owner of Parvathipuram and @ 
oe ve worked against Murthy in the Samitht 
bus owner to a et jolla ean es er 

: Dabus from Parvathipuram to Gummalaxi- 
ae Peram Murthy opposed him because he too had interests 
Bat ie Peeanerentovned obs, Twn sar 

tplram bus owner had pumiped a lot of 


money into the elections and joined hands with Satyam to 
defeat Murthy. However, Mr. John did not get elected as 2 
Al Nic ae ang this was another sctback for Satyam- 
He next selected a tribal from the Jatapu Dora tribe, Biddika 
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Sriramuly of Gujjuvai village, and a communist sympathizer 
to contest against Murthy. With this strategy Satyam thought 
that they would definitely win the Presidentship. But con- 
trary to their expectations, Murthy got 32 votes. and Sri- 
ramulu got only 8 votes. 

The results of the elcctians had belied the hopes of the 
communist leaders, and made them doubt their focus standf 
among the tribesmen. However, they reconciled themselves 
to the situation by alleging that the safiukars' candidate had 
Spent considerable money and ‘corrupied the electorate’ to 
ensure his success. ‘This victory gave a morale boost to the 
non-tribals and made them feel that they meed not fear 
Satyam and his threats. 


New Strategy to Hold Tribals 


Fearing that the communists would lose their hold aver the 
tribals and non-tribals, Satyam organized labour co-operatives 
‘1 the villages where the Yuvajana Sanghams were work- 
ing effectively. The organization of labour co-operatives was 
amaster strategy to bring the landlords under their control 
and it pitted both the tribal and non-tribal landowners to- 
Bether against the landless tribals, Many landowners, even 
among the tribals, were displeased with him because he was 
threatening to loot their standing crops if they did not pay the 
wages fixed by the co-operative. When some landowners 
aitempted to get labour from outside, tension mounted in 
the village and they finally dropped the move. 

There is another version of the situation during those 
days. Whenever a landlord and the co-operative did not 
comé to terms over wages, Satyam used to instruct the co- 
Operative to cut the standing crop al the middie of the night 
and the spoils used to be shared equally by him and the tr-bals 
who participated in the action. Such extreme step used created 
a fear-complex in the minds of the other landowners. In some 
villages the sahukars began to organize themselves to take 
counteraction against Satyam’s group, i.e, Yuvajana ear 
members. This resulted in the Mondemkhallu incident o 
1963. The Yuvajana Sangham members who bore a grudge 
against some sahukars had ambushed and beaten them while 
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they were returning from Mondemkhaliy shandy. For ihe 
first time Satyam and the communis{s were linked with @ 
criminal assault and they were arrested and [ater released on 
bail. 


Second Election to Samithi 


By these acts Satyam strengthened his position among the 
tribals. The second elections to the Samithi were held in 
Tune 1964 and this time Satyam was careful right from the 
beginning. He resigned his teacher-manager post at Konda- 
baridi and settled at Mondemkhallu village and mude that 
village the centre of his activitics. With the help of the 
Yuvajana Sanghams he undertook hectic tours in the villages 
to canvass against the sa/ukars and their candidates. The 
sahukars too were cautious from the beginning and wherever 
possible they countered his strategy. For instance, when 
Satyam’s party announced a burrakutha (a type of ballad), 
the sahukars’ group announced a dhajan. While the former 
centres on a secular and revolutionary theme the latter focused 
ona sacred theme. When such clashes in programmes led to 
serious tension in the villages, the organizers of both the 
programmes used to come to an understanding and mutually 
cancel their recitals. The bhajans organized by the safukars 
were also a part of their strategy to bring together all theit 
men ia the neighbourhood and thus to exhibit their strength 
to Satyam and his followers. | 
In the 1964 elections, Satyam contested from Uridi 
Panchayat and became its Sarpanch. Immediately he announ- 
ced his candidature for Samithi presidentship and started 
electioncering. But some rapprochement seems to have 
taken place between Satyam and Murthy which resulted in 
a secret understanding between them to the effect that Satyam 
would act as President and Murthy would act as Vice-presi- 
dertt during the first half of the tenure, and they would change 
their positions during the second half. For some time every- 
one in the Samith) area was happy over this accord and felt 


that a new era of friendship would be established in the tribal 
and non-tribal relationship. 
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Tribal Javalvement in Power Politics 


A Government order prohibiting non-tribals from contesting 
for Presidentship in the Tribal Blocks was promulgated by 
the State Government before the elections and consequently 
the accord 1eached by Satyam and Murthy was nullified. The 
Government order introduced a new dimension in the power 
Politics of the Communists and non-tribals (Congress) in the 
Agency. The order made the direct involvement of the 
tribals indispensable in the policy-making and decision-making 
units of the Government. 

Under the changed conditions, each leader began to think 
of an alternative tribal candidate. Murthy had set up 
Thadangi Narasimhulu Naidu, a Jatapu Dora of Amity 
village, as his candidate while Satyam had again set up 
Biddika Sreeramulu af Gujjuvai as his candidate. Unlike the 
last elections, this time both the candidates were tribals and 
both belonged ta the predominant tribe Jatapu. But the 
fesult of this eleetion was not different from the earlier one, 
and Thadangi Naidu won the elections with a majority of 
twenty-three votes. 


Violent Politics and Tribals 


The result of this election put Satyam and his group comple- 
tely out of gear. They realized that they could not teach 2 
lessen to the seAukars through ¢leciions. Slowly, Satyam 
developed ihe sirategy of threat and (error. The first Inci- 
dent of this strategy was the looting of a paddy lorry belong- 
ing to Konda Appalaswamy, a non-tribal, at Konda Baridi 
Junction. A complaint was-made to the police by the owner 
and some paddy was seized frm Satyam’s followers. Satyam 
went underground and was absent from the meetings of the 
Samithi for three months and thus fost Ins membersh:p- 

A sidelight of the lootings organized by the leftists was 
that this weapon was made use of by non-tribal landlords 
also to wreak vengeance on each other. For example, in the 
year 1965 a Telaga and a Sundi organized the looting of ihe 
Property stored by a Vysya casteman at Tenkasingt. This 
incident was given a communist overtone, but If Was actually 
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organized and executed by non-tribal landlords. The ae 
men who participated in the looting were paid in kin : i 
their services: The paddy stock was lifted in a lorry an 
sold in the plains. This incident acted as a morale booster 
to the tribals to independently organize the plundering of 
the salukars” wealth. ; 

This. plundering spree became intolerable even to the 
tribesmen. tn many cases these lootings were organized by 
Yuvajana Sanghams. When certain tribesmen objected to 
tHis activity, they were threatened with dire consequenccs- 
For fear of these Yuvajana Sanghams, many tribesmen had 
left their villages and settled in the plains with some relatives. 
However, as a result the tribals gradually became disen- 
chanted with Satyam's policy. Some urged Satyam’s folle- 
wers not to disturb the peaceful life of the village and 
promised ta donate cash or kind to the party if left alane. In 
villages like Udayapuraém they refused to concede the demands 
of Satyom's follewers and wanted to meet the challenge by 
organizing counter moves. To keep the people in the area 
always in tension and to rope more tribesmen into the move- 
ment, Satyam organ'sed many rallies in the araa. 


Clash Between Salukars' and Satvam’s Party 


By now the movement had polarized into a confrontation 
between the landlords and the landless. The communists 
organized a rally at village Mondemkhallu on 31 October 
1967 where they were going to announce their next pro- 
gremme of action against the landlords. The rahukar'’s group 
foo convened a meeting at Mondemkhallu on the same day, 
but the police did not give them permission on the grounds 
that they had not given advance notice about the meating: 
while Satyam’s group had. The satukars’ group wanted to 
stop the tribals of their group going to Mondemkhallu, and 
so they camped at a village called Levidi where the road to 
Mondemkhallu diverges from the main road. 


While a group of about forty of Satyem’s followers were 
going to Mondemkhallu in 2 


ig procession through the village of 
Levidi, 4 person in the sahvkars’ group called someone known 
to him, and asked him not to BO tothe meeting and hear the 
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‘trash’. But the Processionist replied: *I will go there. Who 
are you?’. Then the sdivkar, turning towards his men, said, 
“Beat the bastard’. His farm servants, Who were also tribals, 
Set upon the processionists. Immediately some persons in the 
Procession ran to Mondemkhallu and informed the people on 
the dias as to what had happened at Levidi. The meeting 
was called off and about a thousand people rushed towards 
Levidi shouting slogans. While they were approaching 
Levidi the person who had attacked the procession‘st had 
Gone into the village and brought out a gun and fired at the 
Surging mob. A tribal was killed and the mob became 
panicky and retreated towards Mondemkhalluy, In the mean- 
time, a fresh wave of people from the meeting place joined 
the returning group and encouraged them to go forward and 
‘end’ the exploitation of the saétkars by boldly facing their 
bullets’. They again started moving towards the sahukars, 
but this time in a violent and determined mood. The gun 
was fired again and anothers tribal was killed. The two per 
sons killed in the firing were Kandagorri Mangula and Arika 
Koranna, both belonging to the Jatapu tribe. 

After this incident, the tribal's faith in the commitment 
of the communists increased and ihe movement soon spread 
to new areas. Satyam and his followers became more des- 
berate. Organized guerilla activities were conducted in the 
Agency from 1968 and the first encounter between Satyam's 
followers and the police took place en 4 March [968 at Peda- 
Karja village. Whenever any landlord refused to pay the 
Proper wage, Satyam used to. instruct his followers to cut the 
Standing crop at night. Such incidents took place at Dandu- 
Sura, Neelakantapuram and Boddeguda. By the beginning 
of 1868 the interjor agency was under the control of Satyam 
and his followers. Many illegal occupations of tribal land 
by non-tribals were reversed by Satyam and his followers. 
At Boddaguda village some Kapus had illegally taken posses 
Sion of twenty-three acres of land belonging to Savara tribals 
and Satyam got them evicted. The story is that the Kapus 
got hold ef the land by advancing a loan of Rs. 23. The 
tribals were paying interest every year and although they 
paid more-than the principal amount towards the interest, 
the Kapus refused to leave the land till they paid the 
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principal The tribesmen were never able to pay the whale 
amount at a time. 


Naxatism in Andhra Pradesh Piains 


The first Naxalite action in Andhra Pradesh occurred in the 
plains area of Sompeta in August 1969. ‘This action 1g papu- 
larly known asthe Garudabhadra action. It was organized 
by Panchadi Krishnamurty, a post-graduate, and his wife 
Nirmala. It started with when a political demonstration 
was held in Garudabhadra. But the landford’s men attacked 
the demonstraters and when the news spread to other 
villages in the neighbourhood they joined the demonstrators 
against the landlord’s men. This finally culminated in the 
forcible harvesting of the standing crop of the landlord. This 
gave inspiration to the agitators and they linked up with the 
Naxalabari moyement by contacting the leaders of the mover 
ment.: [tseems Panchadi Krishnamurty met Charu Majum- 
dar of West Bengal and sought his guidance and help after 
this incident. From then onwards, a series of incidents took 
place in the border areas of Andhra and Orissa. All the 
actions were engineercd and executed by such [caders 45 
Panchadi Krishnamurty, Tejeswara Rac, and Appala Surt. 
Many other educated young men from the interior of Andhra 
Pradesh jcined them Jater on. Besidés the Sompeta area, 
sporadic incidents were reported fram nineteen places in 10 
districts of Andhra Pradesh, 

When the Government deployed the Central Reserve 
Police in large numbers in the Sompeta area and thus pro 
vided Brotection to the landlords, the taction plans’ ef the 
Naxalites could not be successfully executed. The Naxalites 
organized many of their activities with the connivance of 
local sympathizers and with the help of persons who bore 4 
grudge against the lecal wealthy men. But when the police 
reprjsals on the local suspects became severe, the people did 
het come forward so freely to help them as before, Thws, the 
‘actions of the Naxalites iemained only as ‘incidents’ and 
criminal acts’ rather than being a part of a revolu(jon. 
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Infiltration of Naxalites into the Agency 


The Naxalite movement, which had started in the plains, soon 
forced jts way into the hills. and the commendable werk done 
by Satyam wag made use of by the Naxalites, This.jnfiltra- 
tion did immense harm to the tribal movement that had been 
Organized by the communists under the aegis of Satyam, 
Kailasam and others. Many reasons can be attributed for the 
Naxalites’ move from the plains region of Srikakulam to the 
hills. When the police reprisals became severe in the plains 
the local people did not come forward to help the Naxalites 
as freely as they had done earlier. As many members of 
the Naxalite group were from the interior of Andhra Pradesh 
they could not easily assimilate with the local people of the 
Orissa border. The dialect of Srikakulam District and the. 
Oriya language in Use in the border area posed another prob- 
lem for them. They could not freely converse and convince 
the local people about the new ideology. More important 
than this was the security aspect. The hill ranges in which the 
tribal agitation was already in existence offered the best 
alternative for them to shift their movement. The hill ranges 
provided a secluded place to enable them to establish a firm 
. base beyond the easy reach of the palice. 

By September 1969, the Naxalites had seized the leadership 
ofthe Agency. When five surveyors went into the interior on 
official work they were ‘arrested’ by them and later on released 
With instructions not to enter into the ‘Red Land’ again, In 
the month of December in the same ‘year another notable 
incident was reported very widely in the local press. If was 
the loating of two provisions shops at Mondemkhallu. The 
shops of Yoona Kurmanadham and Voona Venkatasam were 
looted in the smal! hours of 27 December. About 150 people 
came to the village and when the ‘action’ was going on, NO 
one in the village dared to come out of their houses. At the 
time of looting, Venkatesam's wife and child were in the house. 
The woman stealthily went to the police station through the 
backyard, but by. the time the police came all the valuables and 
Promissory notes had been looted. The provisions shop was 
also emptied. Later on, a Konda Dora, by name Endu, was 
arrested by the police for conniving with the looters. 
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The er try of the Naxalites into the Ageney was Lianne 
the beginning of a reign of terror and indiscrimuna es ae 
a gainst anyone who opposed them, tribals or Saateeneenes 
Satyam's benefactors and well-wishers like Sundi aaa wavs 
cf Deddikallu village who had helped Satyam in - ieakin 
were also not spared, This clearly shows that the lea sand 
in the hills had been completely seized from ee eae 
Kailasam by the ‘immigrant Naxalite leaders’, amene coral 
there were many easy-going adventurers. These pare aan 
leaders’ made a distinction between the tribal Sas tal 
plains followers of the ideology and cea © aa 
followers as being inferior in rank and faith. ah oe 
tribals cculd not understand ihe new ideology complete if by 
failed to see any similarity in the movement aE paeneet 
Satyam and that conducted by the new leaders, The ee os 
justice which Satyam had assured in the penne ve ae 
longer found in the Naxalite programme. The tribals heen 
found no attraction in the Naxalite actions because thay They 
not getting any ‘immediate utility’ from the ‘actions’. ned 
were more attracted to Satyamt’s ‘actions’ as they invo ms 
joeting grain, cutting standing crops, etc. The Rie 
the other hand, directed their ‘actions’ against the ‘ann on 
tion of the class enemy’ and the tribals did not relish the 1 
of ‘indiscriminate killing’ of people. . | 

On 10 September 1970 ‘both Satyam and Kailasam ae 
killed in an encounter with the police on Bort hills heed 
Kurupam. It seems the police got advance information mea 
their programme. With the dealth of these devoted triba 
leaders, the tribal mevement collapsed and the Naxalite ane 
Ment received a sericus setback. So long as the LONGRS 
was in the hands of Satyam the Agitation had the sympathy G 
the tribesmen, but when terror was let Loose by the Naxalites, 
the ‘tribal cadre’ lost the sympathy of the tribesmen. Wher 
the families of the ‘tribal cadre’ were starving in the villages 
the villagers did not come forward to help them and the local 
Yuvajana Sanghams became defunct for fear of police action 
if they showed any syiipathy. The tribesmen branded those 
working under the new leaders as working for ‘personal gain 
rather than for the tribal lot. By associating with the tribals, 
the Naxilites had benefited more than the trihesmen becaus¢ 
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they could make use of the tribals and tribal land for a face- 
lift for their ideology, as a spring-board for theic actions, and 
4s a safe hideout for their mavement. 


Pietimt'sation of Tribals 


In the process af suppressing the movement, a heavy police 
force was deployed by the Government, The tribesmen were 
harassed frequently by the police, for information about the 
whereabouts of the Naxalites and about the local synipthizers. 
In the course of their combing operation, the people com- 
Plained that the police had taken away all their goats and 
cocks, A number of tribesmen were killed in encounters and 
hundreds of them were arrested. A number of their villages 
Were burnt down. The tribesmen complained that whenever 
the police suspected that they were loyal to the Naxalites, 
they used to punish them and even used to buen their villages 
sO that the supply lines were permanently cut. On the other 
hand whenever the Naxalites. suspected that any villagers 
Opposed their activity they used to burn down their village 
in the process of ‘eliminating the enemy’. The tribesmen were 
caught in the middle and were the worst sufferers. 

When the Naxalite movement was at its height many 
Sahukars had fled from the area leaving their properties. It was 
considered a ‘victory’ by the Naxalites and successful demons- 
tration of their ideology. But after the movement was 
suppressed all the safwkars came back to the villages and they 
are now renewing their contacts with the tribesmen, and have 
Started their business in the old form. The tribesmen tco are 
Boing to the sahukars for ‘help’, The land that was restored 
to the tribals by the Naxalites slowly went back to the former 
sahukers and the tribals have again gone back to being agtt- 
cultural labourers, tenant cultivators and final'y dependents.on 
the forest for their food. 
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. Except otherwise mentioned the term Sahnkar stands for all ihe 


nan-tribal, exploiters of the tribals in the Agency Tracts. 
A caste of cultivators also known.as Kapus. 


- A Pamphlet published by the Srikakalam District Communist 


(Matxist} Committee, 
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SOCIO-POLITICAL TRENDS IN THE 
NICOBAR ISLANDS 


T.N. Pandit 


T28 NICOBAR Islands are situated between 6° and 16° North 

latitude and 92° and 94° East. longitude. They lie south 
of the Andman Islands and, in continuation with them, make 
an are around the Burmese-Malaysian peninsula reaching 
almost up to the Indonesian Islands. The last and the largest 
island in the Nicobars is Great Nicobar which is barely 144 
kilometres from Sumatra. Unlike the aborigines of the 
Andmans who are Negritos and lead a seri-nomadic life based 
n hunting and food-gathering, the Nicobarese are Mongoloid 
nd live. in settled villages where they rear pigs and 
Talsé coconut plantations. From present evidence they 
Setm to be the oldest inhabitants of the Nicobars. The 
total area of the Nicobar Islands is 1953 sq. kms. There are 
about nineteen islands in the archipelago but only twelve are 
inhabited. The Nicobar archipelago was under either the 
effective or nominal political contre! of the Danish East India 
Company between 1756 and 1869 when it was merged with 
the then British territory of Andaman Islands. The admini- 
Strative headquarters for the Islands was then shifted from 
Camorta to Car Nicobar (area 125 sq. kms.) the northern- 
Most and the most populous of the Nicobar Islands. A, 
Penal settlement was also established at Camorta subsequ- 
ently but it did not flourish and was dismantled in 1888. 
Whereas there are reports of the population of the central 
and the southern areas being decimated through the spread of 
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highly infectious diseases like small-pox, influenza. and 
poliomyelitis during the nineteenth and carly twentieth cen 
turies, the northern islands seer to have been spared such 
suffering. But, on the whole and for various reasons, the 
Nicobarese have been able to withstand theie contact with 
outsiders during the last hundred odd years as compared to 
the Negritos whose present population is barely 500. Jn fact. 
the Nicobarese population has been flourishing and has 
risen from 6,501 in 1901 to 17,874 in 1971. 


Island Coninunities 


1t will not be correct to call the Nicobarese ‘a tribe’; they 41% 
in fact, twelve island communities that have shared 4 commen 
bas‘c culturé and language and social and religious norms: 
And this Feeling of basic unity persists to this dav- Jtowevel, 
being settled as they are in different islands, (from Cat 
Nicobar in the north to Great Nicobar in the south) which 
are scattered over several hundred miles of sea, it was natucal 
that each island community should have evolved along some" 
What distinct lines over the centuries. Better communication 
and frequent contact would have led to the erowth of their 
culture and ideas along fairly uniform lines and feelings © 
unity and oneness would have been more effectively sustained: 
However, the Nicobarese sought to meet the challenge © 
gcography half-way. They evolved a relationship—soctal, 
religious and economic—of mutual dependence through 4 net: 
work of barter trade by means of periodic visits. between the 
northern group and the central group and between ihe central 
group and the southern group. These trade relations wert 
strengthened and sustained through a-system of social obii- 
gations and ritual practices. The basic means of transport 
and communication has been the sturdy single-outrigger canoe 
rowed by youngmen on moonlit nights over the turbulent ses: 
_ That was the traditional pattern of their relationship which 
is still followed, though in a somewhat attenuated mannet- 
se olces take place’ sometimes but there are proper exp! 
a}ions ior them and they are accepted as the price for Pe 
petuating inter-island contact and thereby the unity of a scat- 
tered society which believes itself to be one as per their ow# 
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conception of their history. But the institutional framework 
notwithstanding the logic and foice of the ecological factors 
could not be ignored altogether. Based on observation over 
decades, it hus been determined that the Nicobar Islands have 
been divided into soinetimes three and sometimes six cultural 
zones, Each island has a dialect of its own, a different man- 
land ratio, and varying levels of contact with non-Nicobarese 
and hence a different degree of involvement in the world 
ios the archipelago. We shall revert to this point a little 
ater. 


Spread of Cheistian ity 


When contact with Europeans, Indians and other outsiders 
Started und showed signs of becoming a permanent and 
Intimate factor jt appears that an awareness developed among 
them of a threat to their belief systems and way of life. From 
north to south there was resistance to the new-fangied ideas re- 
Garding religion intraduced by Christian missionaries from fac 
‘away lands. Many missionaries were murdered. Though this was 
controlled by the British, the solid core of resistance continued 
and mutual] consultations on the new threat continued through 
the traditional channels. Overall life, however, continued 
placidly enough until the Japanese occupation of the Islands 
duriig 1942-45. This was a bitter period of repression aod 
forced labour and even torture and killings. John Richardson 
then a young Nicobari missionary, provided courageous leader- 
ship to his community. As 2 result, at the end of the war, he 
was able to achieve mass conversions to Christianity in Car 
Nicobar, the most populous of the Nicobar Islands. The 
1971 Census shows that almost three-fourths (13,504) of the 
total Nicobarese population of this island (area 125 sq. kms. 
only) is Christian. All told about 85 per cent of the Nicobarese 
have been converted to this faith but its impact is less in the 
central and southern Islands. Even Chowra—an island that 
is close to Car Nicobar and with which the traditional ties 
are quite strong—is opposed to Christianity. Christianity has 
been superimposed on th2 traditional tribal religiaus belief 
system with varying degrees of success from island to island 
and it is now a factor for some conflict within the wider 
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society. A few Nicobarese have also been converted to Islam 
and Hinduism but their sumbers are almost negligible. 

John Richardson, who died recently as a retired Bishop, 
was Nationally honoured with the awards of Padma Shri @ 975) 
and Padma Bhushan (1975). He was a Nominated Member 
of the first national Parliament to represent the Bay Island. 
The recognition given to him by the Government after 1947 

helped him to increase his influence and prestige among his owu 
people and indirectly helped the quicker spread of Christianity 
in the Nicobars. Bishop Richardson prepetuated his [eader- 
ship by patronizing the village community Jeaders, who are 
known as Captains, and an islandwide chain of young educated 
Nicobarese missonary workers. His approach has been to 
involve most of the educated islanders in missionary Work. 
Consciously or unconsciously, this mave has so far protected 
the traditional leadership from any possible challenges from. 
the younger educated youth. Those young islanders who pie 
ferred to take up Government jobs also served the mission 
and the Bishop from their position of advantage. 

The percentage of literary in the Nicobars is eighteen per 
cent according to the 1971 census and this must have increased 
since then. The trend towards higher education is increasing 
with better facilities. and opportunities being provided by the 
Government, This will in due course give rise to an educated 
elite that would in time become the political elite and supplant 
the traditional leadership. 

However, Bishop Richardson’s image as a father figure, 
his tremcadeus contribution to the growth of the Nicobar 
consciousness, the recognition he received both from the 
Government and the Church (he was made a Bishop in 1950) 
and the feeling of the people in general are factors that added 
up to strengthen beth his impregnable position and the 
structure of leadership that he had consciously and tenaciously 
buill up over the decades. 14 was he who gave the Nicobares¢ 
we oul - Ronian script, wrote a primer of the language 
a — the Bible into the Nicobarese language (Car 

oe jalect), To-day the Port Blair station of All India 
: ee Programmes in the Nicobarest 
Rees a ae Bis er national languages of the country- 
P was alive, his’ leadership was not 
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Seriously challenged but, now that he is no more, things are 
likely to take a different turn. 


Contact with M ainfanders 


After 947, the Nicobarese have come into increasingly 
closer contact with the mainland Indians as thousands of them 
have been shouldering various kinds of jobs in the Nicobars. 
as office workers, teachers, doctors, administrators, anthro- 
pologists, Jabourers or a8 permanent setilers such as in Great 
Nicobar and Katchiall. 

At the time of the 197] Census, about 4,000 such people 
were residing in the Nicobars. Sometimes large tracts of 
land have been requisitioned for Government projects or for 
housing colonies. The Nicobarese are a gentle and reserved 
People by temperament but there has apparently been an 
Undercurrent of resentment over all these developments. They 
do not like to be ordered about by anybody or forced to do 
anything or sell or buy anything, unicss they themselves wish 
to dose, Resentmeni has also been built up over romantic 
affairs involving young Nicobarese girls or women, or the 
insensitivity of some of the outsiders to their customs, or the 
felt lack of consideration for the true interest of the islanders. 

Apart from the Government, another agency of vital 
importance which has been working in the Islands since 
the mid-forties has been a firm of rich private traders called 
Jadwets (Bohra Muslims from Gujarat). Over the decades, 
this private firm has built, with concessions obtained officially, 
a lucrative monapoly trade in the local commodities of coco- 
nut and arecanut (which are exported to the mainland aad 
elsewhere) and the marketing of a variety of consumer goods 
locally through a chain of stores called ‘canteens’ which they 
Opened in various islands. The proprietors have been able 
to establish a very good rapport with the Nicobari leadership 
and the people at Jarge and has been able to gain their confi- 
dence and trust. This was done mainly through the power of 
money and some clever techniques of image building among 
@ people who can understand straight and simple reasoning 
¢.g., Government ships will always demand money for passage 
but the trader’s ships allow one to travel free; hence the 
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traders are a better and more friendly people. 

This firm has also been generously donating money to the 
Church and has been paying regular allowances to some impor- 
tant tribal feaders, including the Bishop and Rani Lakshm of 
Nancowry (Centrel Nicobars) under some pretext or the other. 
Some Nicobarese have also been employed in their shops I 
small jobs over the years. Having put ihe leadership uoder 
obligation, the Jadwets had no difficulty in passing themselves 
olf as the best and true friends of the Nicobarese, far more 
reliable, useful and trustworthy thai the rule-conscious and 
impersonal agencies of the Government. The Jadwets built 
up this image without having to take any obvious adverse 
measures to counter the influence of the Government (which 
would have made their work more difficult). In fact, they 
have always been generally courteous to even junior Govern” 
ment employees and have been taking good care of the more 
important ones. The whole game was played subtly and 
without much ado. Any overt hostile postures were net 
required as the Government, by its own manner and style of 
functioning, invited plenty of adverse comments. Once I 
posed a question to a Nicobari college student about the 
possible exploitation of his people by the Jadwets. He agreed 
with the suggestion but said that they had also been useful 
and helped them progress from a primitive state. Of course 
it must be said to the credit of the Jadwets that they have 
Played a pioneering and important role in opening UP the 
Nicobar Islands—providing their own boats, guest house faci- 
lities and daily necessities even ta Government servants who 
were sent to these far-off places on official work. 

initial missionary attempts (prior to 1945) for the propaga- 
tion of Christianity were actively backed by the then British 
udministration in the Islands. So, the earliest Nicobari missio 
naries like John Richardson, were treated well, and were even 
given official posts. These earlier friendships and loyalties wer 
not altogether given wp by the Nicobarese during the years 
following independence. Ay insignificant few were reported 
to have even entertained some vague notions of Nicobar 
Islands continuing as a part of the British Empire. Of courses 
that was nui to be and could not be. But the reports, if trues 
are of some academic interest, The planes of the British 
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Royal Air Force continued to have refuelling facilities at Car 
Nicobar for many years after 1947, enabling the local peaple 
to maintain some contact with the British. The bonds of 
Christianity and its quick spread in Car Nicobar played some 
Part in shaping their favourable attitude towards the British. 
The arguments, again, were very simple and so were the 
notions. . 

However, there is not the least evidence of any such attitude 
®xisting today even among the insignificant few. But ail the 
Same there seems to be, alongside their appreciation for the 
800d work done, a slight undercurrent of resentment against 
the mainland Indians generally, giving a sharper edge to a 
feeling of ‘we’ (in group) and ‘them! (out group). Sometimes 
Oné hears even simple-minded Nicobarese questioning as to 
why their life was being disturbed in various ways: by buil- 
ding various installations; sending out Nicobarese (from Car 
Nicobar to Little Andaman) for settlement and allowing 
Outsiders to séttle in their Islands (Katchal and Great Nicobar); 
‘Indians’ wanting to marry or béing friendly with their girls; 
OF presents beimg demanded by petty Government officials in 
ieturn for official services. However, these are but irritations 
of everyday life resulting from the process of adjustment to 
changing conditions and not indications of any political mave- 
ment or organization far any purpose whatsoever. 


Differential Devziapment 


Apart from all this there are other factors operating in the 
Present socio-political situation in the Nicobars. Car Nicobar 
is the most advanced and progressive of the Islands and the 
southern group (Great Nicobar apart) is the most backward 
and neglected. In.Great Nicobar too, the Government has 
concentrated mainly on the development of the ears 
men’s settlement at Campbell Bay and has paid very it & 
attention to the Nicobarese and the Shompen (an eee" 
Nicobarese trie) of the Istand. Besides the seiner 
the Nicobarese population is very uneven among the blvd 
islands. More than 75 per cent of them live in Car Nico . 
(area 125 sq. kms.) and the remaining 25 per cent are distribute 

over the other eleven islands. Great Nicobar, the largest 
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Island in the group (area 1,030 sq. kms.}, can boast of only 4 
few hundred Nicobarese and Shompen. 

Katchal and Great Nicobar have been used for the settle- 
ment of Ceylonese expatriates. on a rubber plantation and 
mainland Indians (ex-servicemen) from Panjab, Maharashtra 
and Kerala. Communications and other welfare facilities 
exist to a much larger degree in Car Nicobar followed by 
Nancowry than in the southern islands, Some islanders ares 
in fact, very poorly served. There is also talk of creating 4 
free part in Great Nicobar. Ifit comes through, that would 
change the face of their island altogether. 

Thanks to the efforts of the private traders, the increased 
contact with the outsiders and the welfare measures of the 
Government, the Nicobarese economy is no longer a sélf- 
sufficient one as they have got used to numeraus consumer 
goods that only a market economy can supply. Through the 
large-scale sale of their products to the trader, many Nicobarese 
(especially the leaders) have acquired considerable wealth in 
cash, creating economic imbalances among individual families; 
though the kind of poverty that we are familiar with in the 
mainjand in tribal, rural or urban areag is virtually unknown 
here. Also, the wealthy here do not make any vulgar display 
of their wealth. But things are likely to change fairly soon. 
in his last years, the Bishop was heard criticizing the habits 
and thinking of the educated youngsters who da not follow in 
the elders’ footsteps. His own son was turned out of a good 
Bangalore School for persistent ‘unbecomi ng behaviour’. It 
nici that unknown to his father, he was being supplied 
with large sums of moncy from some source enabling him, 2 
school boy, to live an extravagant life which the school could 


not tolerate. He is-now living a quiet and ordinary life in 
Car Nicobar, 


Conelusion 


To sum up the situation, the Nicobar sOciety 5ecmsta at the 
threshold of remarkable changes because of both the socio- 
political forces at play within the society and the 
change working from without (i.c,, mainly 
Under the Government's pressure and persua 


agents of 
the Government). 
sion, the Jadwets 
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are about to wind up their monopoly trading interests and 
their vital presence in the Nicebars. But it will take many 
years for their influence to be reduced to insignificance as they 
are going to remain at Port Blair engaged in other kinds of 
business, They have, for instance, been influencing the voting 
pattern in the Nicobars in the past and are likely to do so 
for some years yet. Their trading activities are being taken 
over completely by tribal co-operative societies but the latters’ 
management will remain for seme time in the hands of the 
trusted men of the Jadwets, including their family members. 

However, the process of change is likely to throw up new 
forces which may be diverted into constructive channels 
through the wise and imaginative handling of the situation by 
the Government and political parties. Also, further development 
programmes must take due note of the built-in imbafances in 
the demographic and the socio-economic situation in the 
various islands and seek to correct them. Moreover, the 
desire for solidarity and progress within the society and the 
minor development schemes, both present or future need to be 
Kept within reasonable bounds and in a healthy balance. 

The Nicobarese society is indeed at the crossroads and its 
further direction will depend on its prasent and future leader- 
ship and the official handling of and approach to the planned 
development of this vitally significant and important region, 
which should be wise and imaginative. 
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THE CHIPKO MOVEMENT 


J.C. Das and R.S. Negi 


Derns the last few years or so, the Himalayan region of 
Uttar Pradesh has attracted considerable attention because 
ofa lecal movement, known as the 'Chipko Andolan’ (literally 
Meaning ‘the movement to hug or embrace’) which has been 
highlighted by the press from time to time. The Chipko 
movement is a unique one of its kind, and has a long histori- 
cal background of the people's struggle for forest rights. 
There were movements in Kumaun and Garhwal which con- 
Cermed the forests during the twenties which actually became 
4 part of the freedom movement. The people of the Rawain 
area of Tehri rose in rebellion to protect their forest rights 
which culminated in military firing on 30 May 1930 at Tilad). 
These movements, which took place from time to time in the 
Uttarakhand area, demonstrated the extent of the concern of 
the loca! people for their forests. 
_ The latest movement, which has become famous as the 
Chipko movement’, was born in March 1973 near Gopeshwar 
in Chamoli Distriét. From its inception, the movement has 
been inspired by the Gandhian tenet of non-violence. It was 
initially started in certainy pockets of Garhwal, led by the 
Sarvodaya workers of the region, and within a short time 
Zained such momentum that it swept over the entire Uttra- 
khand region. The area it covers includes the Chamoli, Uttar- 
kashi and Tehri districts of Garkwal, but our discussion will 
be confined to the Chamoli District only, the place of origin 
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of the movement, with specia] reference to the participation 
of the Bhotiya tribe in this movement, even though this 1s 
only marginal compared to the totality of the movement. 


The Origin of the Chipko Movement 


The origin and subsequent rapid spread of the Chipko move- 
ment in Chamoliand other districts of Uttrakhand indicates 
the extent of the inhabitants’ concern for their forests. The 
life pattern and subsistence economy of these Himalayan 
districts is intimately interweven with its ecological setting. 
The intelligent exploitation of the natural resoutces, among 
which the forest is the main one, learnt through generations 
of experience has. sustained the population of these arcas. 
Man's relation with. his physical environment is so intimate 
and delicately balanced that a slight disturbance is bound to 
disrupt that balance and the way of life itself. 

The District of Chamoli has a total area of 9,12,000 
hectares out of which 4,96,000 hectares are covered by forests. 
Apart from being a rich source of fine quality timber, the 
forests in these regions yield various types of medicinal herbs 
and shelter a variety of wild life. But the jncreasing control 
of the state over the forests, the development of a better cont 
munications network which has penetrated deep into the 
District, and steady growth of the timber-based industry 10 
the country, has Jed to large-scale and indiscriminate deforest@- 
tion in the area which ultimately had a negative impact on 
the life of the local people. To understand this impact bette?, 
let us trace the link between the forest and the life-pattern of 
people. 

The subsistence economy of the area is based primarily on 
agriculture together with raising of animals like cattle and 
bufalloes by the peaple | iving in the middle and lower altitudes 
and sheep and goat ameng the Bhotiyas who inhabit the 
higher valleys. The society thus is predominantly agrarian and 
pastoral (at least in non-Bhotiya societies}. The subsistence 
activities of the area are directly or indirectly linked with forest 
resources. Many of the agricultural implements are wooden 
(e.g. jua or yoke which is constructed out of ash wood, which 
is said to be lightcr and more durable and hence easily borne 
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by the small-sized hil! bullacks). Grass and other fodder for 

domesticated animals are procured from the forests. Besides, 

& major portion of the cultivable land in the District lacks 

irrigation facilities and hence for increasing the productive 

capacity of the soil, the people have to depend largely on 

compost manures instead of chemical fertilizers. Therefore, 

it is ‘in the interest of agriculture that we domesticate catlle 

which sive us cowdung; the cowdung mixed with the feaves 

and grass collected by our women from the forests provides 

us the compost manures for our fields, as one villager com- 

mented. This amply explains the direct relationship of 
the forest with agriculture. The people also rely on forest 

for many other daily requirements. The fuel for cocking 

comes from the forest; and for the construction of a new 

house or the repair of an old one, timber is precured from the 

forest and so on. Apart from these, village cottage industries 

like ihe production of articles made of bamboo or ringal, the 

making of rope from the bark of certain trees, wooden handles 

for iron implements, etc., depend heavily on the resources 

of the forest. The people also harvest forest produce like 
wild fruit, yarns and roots, medicinal herbs, and honey. Thus, 

the forest supports vitally both the agricultural and domestic 

necessities of life to such an extent that man and nature have 

entered into a metaphysical relationship. This relationship 

has been expressed during the Chipko movement by the women 

folk in referring to the forest as maka (or father’s home). 

The people's traditional rights over the forests were accep: 
ted during British days and that understanding still continues. 
But during this long period, the population has grown and 
Several new villages have come into existence with the result 


that the pressure on the forests has grown. But the villagers 


complained that their traditional rights over the use of the 
forests has not increased proportionately, More 80, some 
villages which came into existence after the settlement of 
forest rights on the villagers by the colonial government, 
have no forest of their own which causes perpetual trouble 
and hardship to them and their women so far as procuring 
of grass, leaves, fue! or timber-for house construction 1s con- 
‘cerned. This created a strong feeling of grievance among the 
‘have nots’ which gradually spread to the ‘haves’ who 
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helplessly watched the rapid depletion of the forests because 
of the large-scale felling of trees by forest contractors from 
outside and were unnerved by the prospect of the dark future 
ahead of them. 

The other facter which contributed to the origin of the 
Chipka movement is equally important. Starting soon after 
the 1962 Indo-Chinese conflict, thé Boarder Roads Organisa- 
tion rapidly completed a vast network of roads in the border 
areas, including Chamoli, which ta the common hill folk 
appeared to be the first step in the madernjzation and indus- 
trialization of the region which would ultimately eradicate 
their century-old poverty and hardship. Therefore, this 
development was warmly welcome and an air of enthusiasm 
prevailed throughout the region. Although it is a fact that 
all around development did take pluce in different spheres 
after these ronds were built, the people soon discovered that 
the contractors were also taking advantage of these roads 
and were entering previously inaccessible areas with the sole 
intentions of expisiting the rich timber wealth. As a resull, 
4 vast tract of Innd was rapidly exposed, shorn of Its lush 
forest. 

Worst of all there were increasing instances of illicit 
felling that these contractors reportedly carried as per the 
villagers’ complaint. For example, in 1967-68 one of the 
contractors managed to secure a contract for cutting thousands 
of oak, ash and walnut trees in the Mardal area of Chemel! 
District and the villagers reportedly saw him felling. even 
unmarked trees. More so, the entire Inbour farce employed 
by the contractor for the project was brought either from 
Himachal or from Nepal and the local people gained no 
benefit whatsoever from the whale operation. ‘But why it 
should happen? The forest is ours, we protected it through 
generations, our many hopes were pinned on it, but at the 
end we saw how it was being ruthlessly cut down. We were 
Silent spectators to this process which tragically contributed 
nothing to our econamy. All our hopes eeemed to be mere 
fantasy’, bitterly remarked one villager of Mandal at Gopesh- 


er Thus, the exploitation of the forest resources made no 
contribution to these poverty-ridden hill peoples’ economy, 
which aggravated their grievances stil] farther. 
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After the improvement in communications, some progres- 
sive employers of the Himalayan region set up small-scale 
Industries based on forest products with an aim to provide 
employment to the Iocal people and thereby to contribute to 
the local economy. Thus resin and turpentine village industry 
units were set up at Gopeshwar (Chamofi District} and Uttar- 
kashi (Uttarkashi District). But they were reported to have 
been getting stepmotherly treatment from the Forest Depart- 
ment, as the raw resin was supplied to these small industries 
On @ higher rate (of Rs. 50 te Rs. 83 per quintal) than to a 
big company based in Barielly, as a result of which these 
local units sustained heavy losses and could not compete. with 
the big factory. The local people were aware of the discrimi- 
nation and felt that they were being exploited. The general 
feeling of being deprived reached a point of no retum, when 
the Dasouli Gram Swacajya Sangh, Gopeshwar, a small-scale 
local industrial cerporation, was not permitted by the Forest 
Department te cut ash (fees which they required fo construct 
yokes for the use of village cultivators. Instead, a curious 
Suggestion was made by the Forest Department; ‘Ash wood 
is not available, you should make yokes from chir (pind) 
timber.* This angered the entire population and a general 
determination to act against this kind of injustice fast took 
shape, because the people were aware that while they were 
being denied their legitimate traditional right, the Forest 
Department had allowed a sports goods manufacturing com- 
pany of Allahabad to fell ash trees. So they decided to act. 

Apart from all these economic reasons, there were certain 
other ecological factors of crucial importance which contribu- 
ted to the growth of this movement. The huge deforestation 
in the hilly region has brought more and more misery upon 
the people. The ecological balance was disturbed by the 
unscientific and reckless practices adopted by forest contrac 
tors, e.g., pulling out the roots of trees and dragging the cut 
legs which removed the loose top soil of the hill slopes. In 
addition, soil erosion thus suddenly became 2 huge problem as 
well. The large-scale deforestation and soil erosion. resulted 
in serious floods. In 1970, the whole of Belakuchi village 
was washed away by the Alakananda flood.. Several buses, 
loaded with pilgrims and tourists, were also washed away by 
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the flood waters. The damage caused by the flood was 
heightened by the fact that the logs, sleepers, and felled trees 
were carried by the flood waters with a tremendous force res 
ulting in the destruction of five major bridges, thirteen suspen: 
sion bridges, two low bridges, in addition to destruction of 
Crops, praperty, and cattle worth millions. 

The Alaknanda tragedy made a deep impression on the 
minds of the hill folk and it provided yet another il}uslration 
ofthe vital role that the forests played in their lives. They 
observed the climatic changes slowly taking place and thé 
gradual decrease in the productivity of the soil as a result of 
deforestation. They also realised that the streams and 
tivulets, which provide them with irrigation water, were slowly 
drying up just after the monsoons only as a result of the 
large-scale felling of ‘economically useless’ oak treesin Lhe 
region. The oak forests hold water for a long time and 
releases it very slowly and the destruction of these forests led to 
drying up of the erstwhile perennial streams. Besides, the 
commercially useless oaks were being replaced by pines which, 
though they have commercial value, do not relain water: The 
oak leaves which were used to feed the cattlevand to manu 
facture compost manure were replaced by the useless pile need- 
les. This unthoughtful and shortsighted policy was responsible 
for the resulting ecological inibalance. ‘The Prime Minister 
has rightly said that: ‘Forestry practices, designed to squeeze 
the last rupee out of our jungles, must be radicatly reorient 
ed.... The narrow outlook of ihe accountant must give way 


to a wider vision of the recreational, educational and ecolog'- 
cal value. . .’ 


The Movement, its Leadership and Participation of the Bhotiya 


Discontent thus accumulated and -spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the District as the people gradually 
realized the role of the forests, in keeping the ecological 
balance undisturbed. The Forest Department's decision o: 
not permitting the Dasauli Gram Swarajya Sangh to cut ash 
teees for the making of yokes. and simultaneously allowing the 
sports goods company to cut them fanned the fire. 

The Sarvodaya worker, Sri Chandi Prasad Bhatt, who is 4 
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Popular figure in the District because of his untiring efforts to 
eradicate many social evils, decided to galvanise the inhabi- 
tants. ‘the Gram Pradhans and other important figured of 
the grea held a meeting ta decide ona course of action te 
Save the forests. Lenethy discussions were held regarding the 
Strategies to be adopted. 

_ The Sarvodaya workers and the people wanted to use 
Peaceful means to ventilate their grievance. Some radicals 
wanted the trees to be burat, while still others wanted to fight 
all those who tried to cut trees. But the Sarvodaya workers, 
who had always been inspired by the Gandhian ideal of non- 
violence, did not.approve those suggestions. As Chandi 
Prasad Bhatt said ‘our aim is not to destroy but to save and 
80 we devided to cling (chipko) to. those trees marked for 
felling," ‘Thus the radicals were outvoted and the Chipko 
mavemerit took shape. ; 

It was at village Mandal, in the last week of April (974, 
that the Chipka agitators went into action for the first time. 
When the contractor's men reached the spot to cuit the trees 
ajlotied by. the State Forest Department, they found the 
agitators hugging the trées. The contractor's men retreated 
and the Chipko movement chalked up its first victory. This 
Suecess worked like magic and the hill people were now 
determined to save their forests by following the example set 
by the Mandal villagers. Protest demoustrations were organ- 
ized at several places in the district and they demanded a 
change in the forest policy of the Government, 

Meanwhile, the contractor who had been unable to cut the 
ash. trees from the Mandal forest, surfaced again with his 
labourers in the Rampur Phata area of Ukhimath tehsil where 
he managed to get an allotment fromthe Forest Department 
for cutting ash treés. The tocal people conveyed the news to 
the Sarvedaya leaders at Gopeshwar who promptly reached 
the area and organized a-chipko campaign with the help of 
the local Prudhans and the villagers and again succeeded in 
foiling the contractor. 

The third incident took place in Reni village, beyond 
Joshimath which can be regarded as the climax of the 
struggle. So far the incidents had take place in non-Bhotiya 
areas althaugh the Chipko leaders claimed that every ethnic/ 
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religious group of the District supported the movement. 
Their claim indeed proved correct with the active entry of the 
tribal Bhotiya. 

Reni is situated approximately twenty-two kilometres from 
the sub-divisional headquarters of Joshimath and is inhabited 
by the Bhotiyas. The entire District had been aroused hy 
the message of the Chipko movement. It was during this 
period that the Forest Department again auctioned a large 
number of trees (reported to number 2,500) in the Reni forest. 
Assoon as the villagers learnt this, it was conveyed to the 
tribal Bhotiya leaders who rushed to Gopeshwar to discuss ihe 
situation with the Sarvodaya workers who were leading the 
movement. But the contractor was clever enough to choose 
an apportune time and arrived in the village with his men 1 
March 1974 when the males of the village were away ™ 
Chamoli on some important business. The women of the 
village were momentarily perplexed, but Smt. Gora Devi, an 
elderly Bhotiya lady aged 50 and President of the villas® 
Mahila Mangal Dal, decided to resist and took the lead. “Tt 
was not a question of planned organization of the women for 
the movement, rather it happened spontaneously. ‘Our men 
were out of the village and so we had to come forward and 
protect our trees. We have no quarrel with anybody but 
only be wanted to make the people understand that our 
existence is tied with the forests’, narrated the docile Gor 
Devi. It was Gora Devi and the Bhotiya wamen of Rem! 
who saved the trees by blocking the only way leading to the 
forest and by standing firm despite all sorts of threats made 
by the contractor and the officials accompanying him. “The 
forest ig like our mother’s home, we will protect it at the cost 
of our lives’ sang the women of Reni village, and the con 
tractor was finally forced to leave empty handed. The news 
of the success of the Reni women spread far and wide in the 


Garhwal hills, and big demonstrations were held in suppott 
of the following demands: 


1, The present contract system of forest exploitation which 
invites hardship for the local population should be 
replaced by forest labourers’ co-operative societies 4S 
per the recommendation of the Planning Commissio2- 
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2. The raw material obtained from the forests shauld 
not be exported and small-scale industries based on 
them should be established for the forest dwellers who 
should also be provided with capital and technical 
assistance ta rum some of them. 

3. New forest settlement in the district should be 
initiated. ; 
4. Forest dwellers should be allowed to participate in 
the management and administration of the forests. 


Although the movement started at a local level being 
Molivated by local economic interests, the Chipko Jeaders 
were suecessful in emphasising its national significance by 
highlighting the ecological hazards which are bound to follow, 
and which weuld threaten not only the life of the hills but also 
of the plains of India. They pointed out that the Alaknanda 
floods of 1970 not only affected the hills but also the plains. 
The silt carried by the flood waters was.so. enormous that the 
ten-kilometre long Upper Ganga Canal became blocked. The 
desilting operations took a lot of time and cost a great deal, 
It also affected the farm output of western Uttar Pradesh 
because of the resultant lack of irrigation facilities. 

An interesting billboard in Gopeshwar, set up by ue 
Chipko leaders states‘... forests are not merely ol 
our entire food systems are dependent on them. TPit is really 
necessary to cut one tree, be sure that you are planting three 
saplings to make up the damage.’ This vividly conveys the 
UP hill dwellers sentiment concerning the forests which the 
Chipke movement expressed in terms of action. The 1 
aim of the Chipko movement was accurately summarized y 
its leader. Chandi Prasad Bhatt, in a recent interview bela 
journalist, “Saving the trees is only the first step ue t 
Chipko movement. Saving ourselves is the real goal, Uur 
fature is tied up with them. 


Conclusion 


The active agitational phase of the movement 18 now ae 
because the Government has accepted various demands iM = 
shape of a renewed forest utilization policy. ee ; 
pre-movement days the Forest Department used to lease ou 
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large tracts of forest for cutting trees which used re eaves 
of only by rich contractors from outside, this ee od Sak 
been stopped. At present only small areas are ie ecole 
with the aim of protecting the interests of the loca 2 ae 
who can avail of this opportunity even with their : aes 
economic regources. After the movement, seme madilical) ee 
have been made in the management of the Buea aes ; 
Department. In addition to two Divisional Forest Pal: 
third post has been created. This new post is that .e ee 
sional Forest Officer (Soil Conservation) who is see nares 
with the work of soil conservation in order 10 agers 
ecological hazards that may follow after deforestation. eae 
Pasitive and timely steps taken up by the SARE 
only saved the forests bu: also helped in keeping the ecole: 
cal balance intact. 

Despite these developments, the spirit of the salle 
remains unchanged. It is actually very active as ean ‘ 
observed from a recent. event when, according te Shii GBha : ; 
some 1] ,000 saplings were planted in the Niti/Mana ears . 
the initiative of the movement's leaders. Out of this mum vile 
only 5,000 were planted with the Gavernment’s assistance : = 
the remaining 6,000 were planted by the people ene. of 
Initially the movement was directed against the leasing out re 
forests to contractors by the Forest Department, which led | 
indiscriminate felling. But now the movement has logical y 
brought within its scope the education of the local people, 
the natural and traditional forest users, so that they can utili ee 
and exploit the forest resources in a more intelligent, scientific 
and meaningful manner so that the delicate balance between 
man and nature is not lest beyond redemption. 
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277, 345, 347, 350 ser alse 
Congress 

Indraprastha, rulers of, 205 

International Communist Party of 
China, 125 

Trulas, 325, 329, 330 


J 


Jadwats, 377, 378. 381 
Jagannath, Lord, 229° 
Jagannathpur, 91, 96 
Jagdalpur, 182, 225, 225 
Juhsngir, 71 
Faherthans, 37 
Jaipal Singh, 
130, 140 


5, 45, 67, 68, 82, 89, 
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Taldega, 17 

Faminodarin Mata, 237, 238 

Jamna Singh, 194 

Jamshedpur, 17, 18, 19, 95 

Famtara, 46 

Jamui, 68 

Jana Cangress, 69 

Jana Sangh, 6, 23, 45, 46, 57, &4, 
204, 342, 343, 344, 345, 380, 351 

Janata Party, 7, 13, (5, 65 

Janmejaya, 205 

Fargeji. 319 

Jashpur, 68 

Jatapu, 120, $23, 125, 362, 367 

Jaira Pata, 186 

Jatra Pata Enesz Girg, 155 

Jayaprakash Narayan, 13 

Jent Kurubas (group), 326, 327, 333, 
335 . 

Shabua, 224 

Jhargram, 57, 58, 61,88, 129: thar- 
fram Developmeut Council, 64 

Jharkhand, 1, (passin), 6, $, 10, t4, 
16, 18, 20, 23, 28, 67, 73, 74, 29, 
94, 109, 115 

‘Jharkhand Day’, 45 

Sharkhand movement, (passin), 10, 
14, 4, 13h admong Santals, 
31-51; in Orissa, 67-84 

Tharkhand Mukti Morcha {3©MM},.12 
15, 21, 25, 44-48, 64, 65, 15 

Jharkhand Party, 5, &, 7,8,9 iL, 12 
13, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 28, 36, 38, 39, 49. 57, 58, 61, 
62, 64, 89, 90, 94. 100, 114, 115, 
187, election symbal (1974) of, 78. 
in Orissa, 67-84; organisation of, 
THB 

Jharkhand Prant Samyukt Morcha, 
ral 

dharkhand Times, 19 

Thinkpani, 95 

Jnan Yoga, 198 

Jogmanjhis, 43 

Jorapokhar, 95, 98 

Joshwar, 116 

Jug Jarna, i43 
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Kabir, 218, 320 

Kabir Bhagats, 320 

Kabir Panth, 318, 321; Panthis, 320 

Kailash Gufa, 199, 200; Kailashnath 
temple, 198 

Kaita, 294, 295 


Kalia, $.L., 209, 210, 213, 216, 220 


Kalikapur, 147 

Kalwadia Panth, 304, 306 

Kamabandi, 35 

Kamiars, 32 | 

Kamdia: panthis, 318; sect, 319 

Kamdia/Ram Dey Panth, 318 

Kanhu, 33 

Kanji Bhai, 2788-9 

Kanthi dhars, 240 

Kanwar, Ajit Sahayaji, 207 

Kanwar Chandansinghiji, 207 

Kanwaf, Kantiram}i, 207 

Kanwar, Manantalji; 207 

Karama, 71 

Karanjia, 76 

Kareshaka Thozhilali Union, 350 

Karnataka, 325, 326, 328, 333, 334, 
339, 341 

Karra (Thetaitanagar}, £6 

Karum4 Sagar, Maharaj, 296, 300 

Kasipuram, 353 

Kathodis, 246, 261! 

Katkaris, 262 

Kattu Navickens, 332, 333, 340, 342, 
345, 34? . 

Kauravas, 205; Bansh, 204-5: dispo- 
sal of dead bodies by, 206-7 
Kaurav caste reformation (Kau- 
ray Sudhar fati), 204-6; Kaurev 
Jati Sudhar movement, 19? 

Kawars, 200, 203, 204, 212 

‘Kayam Panth’, 294, 295, 296 

Keonjhar,:23, 67, 68, 70, 72, 74. 74 
76, 77, 80, 81, 94 

Keonjhargarh, 81 

Kerala, 125, 325, 326, 328, 333, 33". 
339, 340, 341, 342, 344, 347, 380 

Kerala Girivarga Sangham, 346-7; 
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aims and objectives of, 347 
Kerala Land Reforms Act see Acts 
Kerala Varma Raja, 34t 
Kerwal Jarps Jamili of Jamshedpur, 

143 
Keshri Singh, 297, 300, 301, 302, 

303, 305 
Khadj Gram Udyog schemes, 280, 

25} 

Khammam, 353 

Khandesh, 244, 206, 2°90 

Kharasuan, 74 

Khorias, 24, 73 

Kharurpal, 56 

Kharuwars, |87f;in freedom maove- 
ment, 1g7if 

Kheria, 64 

Kherwal, Bir, 140, 151 

Kherwal Jarpa Samili of Jamshedpur 

[40 
Kherwals, 155 
Khetwrar movement, 33, 35 


Kherwara Tribal Development Black, 


322 
Kherwears, 24, 212 
Khond, 166 
Khosla, Dr,, 74 
Khasru, 225, 226, 228 
Khunti, 14, 16, 18 
Kisan Sabha, 14 
Kochaisa, 116 
Keitor Dharma, 167 
Koknas, 246, 261 
Kal-Rule, 97, 98, 102; excerpt from, 
101-5 
Kalam, 166 
Kotarian tribes, 23, 109 
Kolebira, 17 
Konda Dhoras, 120, 357 
Konkan, 286 
Koran, 97 
Koraput, 150 
Koras, 57, 64 
Korea, 68 
Kotas, 313, 326, 328, 329, 330, 335 
Kottayam, 34! 
Koyas, 325, 227, 355 
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Kozhikode, 379, 340, 342, 345, 346 

Krishak Majdur Praja 
(KMP) Party, 55 

Krishna, Lord, 205, 219, 314, 317 

Krishnamorty, Panchadi, 369 

Kshatriyas, 111, 112, 113, 114, 169, 
170, 172, 333 

‘Kuberswami, 24, 295, 296, 297 

umaun, 3&3 

Kumbha fair, 230 

Kurmhars, 32, 715, 335 

Kuubts, 1£2, 246 

Kurichians, 340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 
345 

Kourehibani, 35 

Kurini-Kshatriva Diwakar, (12 

Kurmis, 64, 169, 110, 111, 112, 1]3, 
114, 116 

Kurnool, se = 
ubas, 324, 3. 

Glut 427, 343, 334, 335, 346 

Kurul, 90 

Kurumbas, 328, 229, 330, 331. 
932, 333, 244, 336 


L 


Lachman Ram, 203 

Land Alicnation Bill see Act 
Lasodia, 316, 321, 313 
Liberation, 121 

Linton, 272 

Littipara, 42 

Lodha group, 63, 64, 153 
Lehar, 3 

Lok Dal, 25 

Lok Sevak Sangh, 114 

Lote, #4 _ 
Lutherans, 15, 19, 21; Misston, 3 
Lupus, Christadas, 70, 47, 80 
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MISA, 46, 131, 239 

Madadeo, 317 | 

Madhya Pradesh, 6,°7, 13, 18, 25: 43, 
72, 73, 88, 139, 164, 182, 188, 190, 
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209, 215, 249, 221, 234, 245, 309, 


328, 353 
‘Madras system’, 287 
Magadh, 11} 
Magan Bhai, 304 
Maha Vidarbha Rajya Sangharsha 
Samithl (MYRSS), 167. 
Mahabharat, 197, battle of, 205 
Mahadeo, 314, 295 
Mahadea Singh, 193 
Mahadev Koli, 261 
Mahaians, 31, 37; Dekas, 37 
Mahali, 3, 64, 89, 142 
Mahapatra, 30, 299, 212, 256, 220, 
273 


Maharashtra, 163, 180, 182, 244, 245, 
251, 261, 262, 264, 268, 269, 270, 


307, 309, 326, 353, 380 
_Mahars, [67 
Mahato, B.B.,.46 
Mahato, Manoranjan, 61 
Mahata, Mrinalini, 61 
Mahato, Sitaram, 64-5 


Mahatos, 12, 45, 57, 58, 64, 109-] V7; 


Kurmis, 21; socis? system, 110 

Mahesh, 315 

Mahuva, 290, 296, 298, 304, 305, 307 

Majhgaon, 95 

Majhi, Ignace, 82 

Majhis, 183, 220 

Majumdar, D.N., 209, 210, 215, 216, 
218, 220, 23) 

Majumdar, Charu, 368 

Mala Uladan, 323 

Malayali, 324 

Malek Baba, 304 

Malguzars, 164, 169 

Manantody region, 333-7, 345 - 

Manbhum, 68, 109, 142, 113, 114, 
116, 169 

Mandi, Chittranjan, 59, 62 

Mandi, Dinabandy, 45 

Mandi, Monasaram, §5 

Mandavwi, 296, 301 

Manda, 221 

Mangrol, 249 

Mavipur, 120 
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Manjhi, Renu Gond, 182 

Manijhis, 7, 43, 182, 184, 225, 228, 
231, 232, 234 

Manjhithans, 37 

Mankis, 7, i9 

Manmis, 152 

Maoism in China, 121 

Marandi, Prudisl Lakham, 134 

Marandi, Shashi Birmitrapur, 70 

Marandi, Shashi Bhushan, 72, 80 

Marar, K.G., 342, 344 

Marathas, 169, 3/0 

Marias, 163, 178, 179, 224, 229, 231. 
233, 239 

Marriawes, types of Manusmriti, 206 

Marwaris, 206 ; 

Marxist Coordination Committee, 
Dhanbad, 21 

Marxist ideolopy and tribals, 359-61 

Mayjis, 315, 316, 317, 321, 323; 
movement, 323 

Mayurblianj, 22, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71. 
72, 74, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 83, 84. 
88, 94, 130, 131, 148; historic 
backdrop in, 13) (F 

Mayurbhanj Adivasi Mahasabha, 
129 

Mazumdar, Charu, 124, 125 

MePherson, 32 

Mechalaya, 43 

Meghani, Ghanar Chand, 239 

Megra Baba, 319 

Male, 321 

Mesopotamia, 131 

Mewar, 312, 320 

Midnapur, 55, 66, 57, 58, 60, 61, 62 
6B, 88, 120, 123 

Minimum Wages Act see Acts 

Mlrabal, 218 

Mirza Baba, 304 

Mirzapur, 212, 216, 219 

Misra, Shiv Kumar, 118 

Mochda Bhai, 289 

Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa, 41 

‘Moksha Margadarya’, 298 

Moksha Margis, 297-99, 305, 307 

Momina, 32 
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Monghyr, 25 
Money-lender(s}, 15, 16, 216, 220, 
263, 265, 266, 271, 275, 287, 341, 350 

Manmohan Das, 94 

Mukherjee, Bratindra Nath, 105fn 

Mukherjee, Charulal, 130 

Mukuta, Fani, 71 

Mutlu, Kurumbas, 327, 328, 332, 333, 
334, 335, 334 

Mullukurumans, 340, 341, 34], 345, 
347, 350 

Munda, Birsa, 79, 129 

Munda, Chhatia Madhara, 71 

Munda-Ho Areas, 19-20 

Munda-Orson Education Conference 
(Siksha Sabha), 3 

Munda-Qraon-Ha-Santal belt, 25 

Munda Sabha, 23 

Munda Sarna Sangh, 87 

Mundas, 3, 10, 14, 19, 23, 24, 56, 57, 
63, 64, 71, 73, $4, 89, 93, 67, 100, 
220, 123, 142. 

Mundari, 90, 141, 142 

Murhu, 17, 18,-89 

Mutias, 178, 224, 228, 235, 236, 237, 
240 

Murmu, Fr., 36 

Murmu, Dhakin, 57, 40, 61 

Murmu, Gunadhar, 123 

Murmu, Jadabananda, 72, 74, 77, 80 

Murmu, Joyram, 62 

Murmu, Phagu, 56 

Murmu, Raghunath, 89, 93; move- 
ment of, for Santal solidarity, 
129-155 

Murmu, Ram Chand, 58 

Murmu, Ram Chandra, 149 

Murmu, Sarat, 57 

Murmu, Sauna, 140 

Murmu, Shyam Charan, 56, 57, 61 

Murmu, Sidhalal, 70, 82, 83 

Muslim League, 2, 4, 5, 19, 2/, 11 

Muslims, 2, (5, 39, 57, 74, 91, 165 
248, 253, 287, 341, 377 

Muzzafarpur, 112 

Mysore, 329 
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N.E. Horo group. 31 

N.E.F.A., 120 

Nadarsa, Baba, 304 

‘Naga Bansa’ kings, 71 

Nagaland, 43, 120, 136, 13? 

Nagesia, 201, 212 

Nagpur, 162, 164, 166, 169, 180 

Naiks, 163, 246, 286 

Nairs, 343 

Nallamalai Hills, 353 

Namboodtis, 333 

Nanda Gulzarilal, 280, 28) 

Nand Lal, 139 

Narainpur, 180 

Narayan, Swami, 307 

Narayanan, Kuniial, 125 

Nasik, 244, 26! 

Nathji, Panth, 318 

Naxalbari, 119 

Naxalite movernent, 9, 119-20, 
357-9, 368-71, 
approach, 120-22 
emergence of, 122-23 
geography of [19-205 non-tribal 
leadership & tribals, 124-26; tri- 
bats and leadership, 123-24 

Naxalites, 346, 350, 369-71 

Nayagram, 5& 

Naykis, 43 . 

Nehru, Jawaharlal, 183. 215 

Nel Jong Lugit OF, 143 

Nepal, 120 

Netarhast, /5 

Nicobar Islands, 373-51 

Nikhil Utkal Adibasi Congress, 68, 


69 . 
Nitgiri, 67, 68, 76, 77, 328-32 Nil- 
giris, 329, 330, 332, 335 
Niranjan Das, 197, }58 
Non-cooperation movement, [1], 


356 
Non-Kanthidharis, 240 
Non-violence, 320, 389 
North Bengal see Bengal 


416) 
0 


O1 script genesis of, 139-145 


Oraon{s), 3, 7, 10. 13, 24, 34, 33, 49, 


50,73, ¥4, 100, 123, 123, 20): 
Oraon Sarna Nay Yuvak Sangh, 
37 

Oraons, Prof. Martin, 130 

Orissa, 4, &, 7, 13. 25, 43, 93, 55, 88, 
90, 93, 95, 96, 101, 109, 120, 125, 
131. 132, 136, 139, 148, 145, 146, 
141, 240, 289, 326, 353; Orissa 
Jharkhand Party in, 67- 84; Orissa 


Maintenance of Public Order Act 
see Acts. 


P 


P.S.P. (now congress), 35, 250-1 

Paharias, 24, 73 

Pakistan, 120; East, 181: West, 4 

Pakpr, 42 

Palantau, 13, 24, 63. 72, 212, 214, 219 

Palghat, 339 

Palvi, 321 

Panch Parganas, 109 

Pancham Swans Ved Granth, 297 

Pan¢hmaoha), 245 

Panchayal, 76; Panchayat raj ane tri- 
bals, 361-63 

Pandavas, 205 

Pandu, 201, 205: 

Panigrahi, A.P. Subhasc, 125 

Panika, 212 

Paniyani, 325, 432, 33), 335, 
340, 342 

Pamre, 3 

Pant, Pandit Govind Ballay, 216 

*Param Bramanishthu’, 298 

Pardi, 304 

Pareek, Narhari, 276 

Pargana Manjhis, 228, Z3l, 232, 234 

Parganaites, 7, 43 

Parja, 179 

Partkshta, 205 

Parsipaha, 146 

Parsis, 275, 287, 292 
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Parvati, 314 

Parulekat, Mrs. Gadavari, 245 

Patel, Javerbhai Sankarbhai, 210 

Patel, Sardar Vallabhbhai, 112, 218, 
274, 276, 277, 278 

Patel, V., 281 

Patel, Tentia, 297 

Patels, 12, 164, 228, 232, 278, 279 

'Path to the Bonga’, 96 

‘Path to Heaven’, 96 

Patidars, 275, 276, 287 

Patliyans, 347 

Pazhassi Raja, 340, 341, 346 

Peasants, 254-55 

Pecluram, 230, 234 

People’s Daify, 124 

Peshwa, 287 

Politics and Saciaf Change, a book: 
72 

Potegaon, Zamindari, 165, 166 

Pramukh Swami, 305 

Prasad Singh, Thakur, 194 

Prayag, 304 

Prevention and Restoration of Alfen- 
ation of Tribal Land see Acts ; 

Prevention and Restoration af Triba 
Act, 1975 see Acts 

Progressive Hul Jharkhand Party 
(PHIP, 41 _ 

Protestants, 2.7, 24, see afsa Caristians 

Pulayans, 340 

Punjab, 41, 380 

Puri, 71 

Purnea, E2 

Purnt, 198 

Purtsotam Ram, 219 

Purulla, 57, 60, 61, 68 


R 

RCS theory, 50 
RIS (rank imposition syndrome), 5¢ 
RSM, 194 
Rabancharya, 94 
Race Relations Board Conciliation 

Cammittee, 303 
Raghavan, 342, 345, 348 
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Raghudashjee, 214 

Raphopuri Sarvedaja “Ashram, 214, 
218 

Raghu Ram, Topasvi, 295, 297 

Raigarh, 197, 201 

Raipur, 57, 60, 88, 238 

Rairangpur Adibasi Socio-educa- 
ticnal and Cultural Association 
(ASECA}, 143 

Raj Gorids, 163, 164, 135, 168, 169, 
170, 171, 9272, 173, 177, 182 

Raja Gopal, O., 342 

Rajasthan, 245, 309i, 320 

Rajealli, P.S., 68 

Rajmohini Devi, followers and arca 
of influence of, 242-13; her asso- 
ciation with Sarvodaya movement, 
214-15; her personality, her 
political leanings, 214-15; move- 
ment of, 209-221; stories of, 210-12; 
teachings of, 213-14 

Rajnandgaan, #61, 177, [80 

Rajpipla, 287 

Rajputs, 168, 169, [70, 172, 173, 310, 
311, 312 

Rajwar, 20} 

Ram Das, 300 

Ram Dee, 214 

Rum Deaji, 319 

Ram Lord, 226, 227, 234, 237 

Raman Bhai, 290 

Rama nuj sect, 297 

Raniaypana, 197, 199, 20], 226 

Rameshwar Ram, (Gahira Guru}. 
49}-207 

Rampa rebellion, 354-5 

Ramuji, 238 

Ranarani, 56 

Ranchi, 3, 8, 34, 15, 17, 18, 30, 24, 
26, 25, 34, 39, 56, 59, 64, 67, 7h, 
72, 88, 91; Ranchi Union, % 
Ranchi riots (1968), 95 

Rania, 14- 

‘Rani—Paraj', 290 

‘Rani—Pradesh’, Hitwardhak Sabha, 
290 

Rao, Srimant Dev, 168 
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tau, Tejeswara, 368 

Rao, Vishveshwar, Raje, [67 

Ray, 5.5,,.64 

Reorganisation Commission, 6 

Revolutionary Socialist Party, 19, 21 

Rewa, 18) 

Richard, Justin, 61 

Richardson, John, 376, 378 

Robertsgunj, 68 

Reohtas. P.S.. 6% 

Roman Catholic Cooperative Society, 
4 


-_ 


Roman Catholics, 14, 
afso Christians 

Rourkelg. 11, 45, 76, 77 

Ray, A.K.. 45, 46 

Roy, Burman. Dr., 173. 174 

Rey, Sarat Chandra, 2 

Ru! Ing Ong, $6 

Russell, Gearge, 354 

Ruwa Bhai, 295, 


14, 22, 23 see 
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§. Baltery, 345 

§.K. Baisi, 36, 35 

S.R. movement. 37, 38, 39 

§:S.P., 33 

Sabaras, 150 

Saharkantha, 245 

Sabarmati, Ashram, 276 

Sachin, 287 

Sadar, I4 

Sadgops, 57 

Sadhu caste, 319 

Sagais, 22! 

Sagen Sukan, 135, 138, 140, 143 

Sahar dora, 96 

Saharidanga, 55 

Sefukars, 358-361, 364, 365, 306-8, 
371 

Salbani, 57, 60 

Samaj Sudhar, 308 

Samarbhar, 200 

Samri, 198 

Samtai, Bagun, 6! 

Sanatan Dhatam Panth, 304 


Sanamn Dharam Sant Sarnaj, 198, 
199 

Sanatan Dharam S*va Sangh, 303-4 

Sandil, Ghasiram, 134 

sant Bhagats, 201, 262 

Sant Samaj Movement, Gahira Guru 
and, 197-207 

(The) Santal—A Tribe in Search of the 
Great Fradition, 130 

Santai—Meko relations, 34 

Santali Gaonta, 54 

Santai-Hindu contact, 34, 49 

Santal Hul movement, 35 

Santal, Jangal, 123, 125, 137 

Santal Parganas, 7, 8, {2, 13,21, 24, 
26, 68, 79 

Santal Samaj Rakap Baisi, 36 

Santal Samaj Sudhar Baisi, 36 

Santal Unnayan Samity, 55 

Santal Language. §43 

Santa! Literary and Cultural Society, 
£2 

Santali Lohanti Baisi, 36 

Samali University, 9,129, 139 

Santals, 10,23, 24, 25, 31-51, 53, 55, 
56, 57, 58, 64, 73, 83, 84, 85, 89, 
93, 97, 100, 115, 116, 120123, 124; 
agrarian movement among, 12; 
‘barkhand movement among, 
31-51; Raghunath Murmu’s move- 
ment for, 119-159 

Sanyal, Kanu, i24, 125, 127 

Saoria, 73 

Sapha Hor religion, 36 

Sapha Hors, 24 

Sarangarh, 199 

Sarath, +2 

Sardar movement {1159-1895}, 23 

Sareikaia, 7A 

Saran, Ratan, 60 

Saridharam, 89 

patha, 87ff 

Sarnadharma, 87iT, meaning of, 38-9: 
trival solidarity and, 89-20 

Sarna Dharma Senilet, 87, 90,93 

Sama Nava Yubak Sangh, 99 
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Satna Sangh, #0 
Sarvedys Ashram, 267 


Sarvodaya movement, 219, Raj- 
mohini Bevi’s association with, 
214-15 


Sarvodya workers, 267 

Sat Kaiwal, 294-7, 306, 307, sanipra- 
daya, 296; sect, 300 

Sati Fatt movernent, 297 

Sat! Pati or Aart? Samaj or Aap-ki- 
Jai Wala, 299-303 


Satyanarayana Vempatata (Satyam). 
125, 360-7, 370 

Satyagraha, forest, 147-94 

Savara(s) group, 63, 120, 123, 125, 
354, 3597 

Scheduled Areas Grder (A class 


states} of, 1950, 249 

Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe, 80, 81, 82, 83, 170, 173, 
224, 248, 333, 3359, 353 

Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes Development Corporation, 

349 

Scheduled District Act, see Acls 

Seluin, Nanjal, 125 

Sen, Dr. P-.K.. 139 

Shah, Lal Shyam, 180 

Shamba Nathji, 319 

Shambha Bhugats, 32] 

Shambiu Dal, 319 

Sher Shah, 71 

Sherghata, P.S., 68 

Shikaripara, 42 

Shiva; 314 

Shivayt, 112 

Shiva}i Samaj, 49 

Shramik Sanghtana, 267, 269, 270 

Shudras, 333 

Shukla, Shvama Charan, 203, 215 

Sidhi, 212 

Side, 32 

Sido-Kanhw Baisi, 36 

Sido-Kanhz Birsa, 40 

Sido-Kanhu bul, 46 

Sido-Kanhu movement, 37, 49 

Sikha Sabha, 3 
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Sikkim, 20 

Stkshalt Putra, 304 

Simdega, 14, [5, 17 

Simon Commission, 4 

Sindriya, [16 

Singh, Dr., 161, 170, [71, 172 

Singh, Raja Naresh, 181 

Singhbhum, &, 13, 14, 17, 18, 26, 23, 
24, 25, 27, 39, 68, 72, 74, 88, 93, 
94,95, 142, 143, 150 

Sinha, Dr., 49, 161, 169, 17@, 71, 172 

Sirkot, 198 

Sitarama Raju Alluri's uprising, 
365-66 

Sivaji Samaj, 115 

Social Welfare Commitice of Chanda 
Zilla Parishad, 167 

‘Socialist Party, 56 

Society, Teduy and Tomorrow, 152 

Sonot Santal Samaj (§S8}, 42-4 

Soren, Amola, Miss, 65 

Soren, Babulal, $7, 60, 6] 

Soren, Hiram, 96 

Soren, Doma, 33 

Saren, Dr, Kali Charan, 136 

Soren, Manget, 55, 56 

Soren, Nabin, 55 

Soren, Ratan, 56, $7 

Soren, Shibu, 45, 46-8 

Soren, Somaram, 68, 69, 79, 82, 83, 
132, 136, 155 

Sougadh, 301 

Soviet Union, 247 

Spindler, 49 

Srikakulam, 130, 1253, 125 353, 344, 
357, 360, 349 

Stimants, 164, 171, 173 

Stiramulu, Arika. 360 

States Reorganisation Commission, 
¥$2-92 

(The) Statesman, 139 

Sthal, Durjan, 71 

Students Conference at Dacca (1911+ 
12}, 3 

Sukhanandji Parmahans, 297 

* Sultanbetri region, 332-3, 334 

Sumbrai, Baguo, 76 
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Sundargarh, 23, G8, 69, 70, 72, 74, 
75, 76, 77, 80, 81, 84, 88 

Surendra Kumar Singh, 203 

Suraj Dharma, 212 

Surat, 243, 273, 276, 287, 283, 290, 
295, 298, 300, 304 

Suratwanti, Aribarsing, 267, 268 

Suresh Singh, 236 

Surguja, 68, 198, 20), 209, 212, 215, 
217, 219, 221 

Suri, Appala, 368 

Susi!, Synku, 94 

Swami Narayan Sect, 297, 304-5 

Swatantra Party, 6, 69, 70, 247, 
248-50 

Swayal Raj, 246 
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Tachanad Mooppans, 348 

Talakkal Chandu, 341 

Tamil Nadu, 125, 325, 326, 328, 339 

‘Tamol, 64 

Tana Bhagat movement, 100; Tana 
Bhagats, 23, 24 

Tanaria, 3 

Telsi, 32 

Teo Kurumbans, 346 

Tentia Bhai, 295, 300 

Thadangi Narasimhulu Naidu, 365 
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The Anthropological Survey of India (ASI) conducted a survey of ongoing 
triba! movements in different parts of the country in 1976 and organised a 
Seminar in September that year to evaluate its findings. Among thease who 
presented papers were anthropologists and other scholars including included 
historians, sociclogists, political scientists and administrators. Besides there 
were tribal scholars who provided the insiders’ views and also social workers. 
Ail thesé papers were divided into two volumes: The first valume contains 
twenty-four papers on the north-east and the second volume has twenty- 
five papers on movements elsewhere in the country. 

The ASI survey identified movements seeking political autonomy and 
formation of a state, agrarian and forest-based movements, socio-religious 
movements and movements based on script and language. The best 
organised of the movements of the first type is the Jharkhand Movement 
which is discussed in terrns of its historical developmant, idealagy, structuf = 
and regional dimensions. While few agrarian struggles were reported from 
the northern and southern parts of India, as many as five agrarian and forest: 
based struggles; which are closely linked, were reported frorn central India. 
However, it was socio-cultural movements that held sway In this area. Five 
Bhagat type movements were reported, which highlighted some aspects of 
the Sanskritisation processes. More important was the set of four cultura! 
movements based on script, Janguage and religion seeking to assert and 
define tribal identity. Down south’and in the istands, the tribes are tao primitive, 
isolated and numerically small to organise movements on their own; however 


incipient processes of political mobilisation were found at work among some 
af them. 
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many years serving among and studying backward communities in central 
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Anthropological Survey of India. Author of the well known work Birsa Munda 
and His Movement in Chotanagpur he edited a large number of books on 
Indian tribes, 


He was general editor of the multi-velume People of India series of 
Anthropological Survey of India. He died in 2006. 
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